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PREFACE. 



To open the path to the myriad wonders of creation^ 
which^ altogether unseen by the unassisted eye^ are 
made cognisable to sight by the aid of the micro- 
scope^ is the aim and scope of this volume. Great 
and gorgeous as is the display of Divine power and 
wisdom in the things that are seen of all^ it may 
safely be affirmed that a far more extensive prospect 
of these glories lay unheeded and imknown^ till the 
optician's art revealed it. Like the work of some 
mighty genie of Oriental fable^ the brazen tube is 
the key which unlocks a world of wonder and beauty 
before invisible^ which one who has once gazed upon 
it can never forget^ and never cease to admire. 

This volume contains but a gleaning : the anthor 
has swept rapidly across the vast field of marvels, 
snatching up a gem here and there, and culling one 
and another of the brilliant blossoms of this flowery 
region, to weave a specimen chaplet, a sample coronal, 
which may tell of the good things behind. Yet the 
selection has been so made as to leave untouched no 
considerable area of the great field of Zoology which 
is under the control of the microscope ; so that the 
student who shall have verified for himself the obser- 
vations here detailed, will be no longer a tyro in 
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microscopic Bcience, and will be well prepared to 
extendhis independent researches, without any other 
limit than that which the finite^ though vast^ sphere 
of study itself presents to him. 

The staple of the work now oflFered to the public 
consists of original pbservation. The author is far 
from thinking lightly qf the labours of others in this 
ample field ; but still, it is true, that respecting very 
many of the subjects that came under his notice, he 
found, in endeavouring to reproduce and verify pub- 
lished statements, so much perplexity and difficulty, 
that he was thrown back upon himself and nature, 
compelled to observe de novo, and to sot down 
simply what he himself could see. The ever- 
accumulating stock of observed and recorded facts 
is the common property of scienqe ; and the author 
has not scrupled to reproduce, to amplify, or to 
abridge his own observations which have already 
appeared in his published works and scientific 
memoirs, as freely as he would have cited, those of 
any other observer in which he had confidence, and 
which were germane to his purpose. Yet, in almost 
all cases, the observations so used have been sub- 
jected to renewed scrutiny, and have been verified 
afresh, or corrected where found defective. 

In order to relieve as much as possible tiie dryness 
of technical description, a colloquial and f amilar style 
has been given to the work ; which has been thrown 
into the form of a series of imaginary conversaziones , 
or microscopical soirees, in which the author is sup- 
posed to act as the provider of scientific entertain- 
ment and instruction to a circle of friends. It is 
proper to add, however, that the precision essential 
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to science has never been consciously sacrificed. A 
master may be easy and familiar without being loose 
or vague. 

A considerable amount of information will be 
found incidentally scattered throughout the work on 
microscopic manipulation^ — ^the selecting, securing, 
and preparing of the objects for examination ; — ^an 
important matter, and one which presents a good 
deal of practical difficulty to the beginner. Not a 
little help will be afforded to him, also, on the power 
to observe and to discriminate what he has under his 
eye. In almost every instance, the objects selected 
for illustration are common things, such has any one 
placed in tolerably favourable circumstances, with 
' access to sea-shore and country-side, may reasonably 
expect to meet with in a twelvemonth^s round of 
research. 

The pictorial illustrations are almost co-extensive 
with the descriptions ; they are one hundred and 
thirteen in number; all, with the exception of 
eighteen,* productions of the author's own pencil, 
the great majority having been drawn on the wood 
direct from the microscope, at the same time as the 
respective descriptions were written. He ventures 
to hope that they will be found accurate delineations 
of the objects represented. 

Torquay, Fehruary, 1859. 



* The subjects on pp. 43, 48, 98^ 100, and 151, have been copied, 
ander the eourteous permission of the publisher, from Dr. Carpenter's 
valuable work, " The Microscope, and its Beyelations." (Churchill, 
liondon.) 



PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



In preparing a new edition of this Work for the press, 
every page has passed under the Author's eye, and 
lias been examined with earnest care. A very larger 
portion of it consisting of his own original re- 
searches, there was little room for alteration ; but 
new facts, interesting in themselves, and germane to 
the subjects herein treated, which have been recorded 
since, he has used to enrich the work. These have 
been uniformly added in the shape of marginal 
notes ; leaving the text untouched, a reflection of 
Microscopical Science fifteen years ago. 



P. H. G. 



Torquay, Jan. 1874. 
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EVENINGS 



AT THE MICROSCOPE. 



CHAPTER I. 

HAIRS, FEATHEB8, AND SCALES. 

Not many years ago an eminent microscopist received a 
communication inquiring whether, if a minute portion of 
dried skin were submitted to him, he could determine it to 
be human> skin or not. He replied that he thought he 
could. Accordingly a very minute fragment was for- 
warded to him, somewhat resembling what might be torn 
from the surface of an old trunk, with aU the hair rubbed 
off. 

The professor brought his microscope to bear upon it, 
and presently found some fine hairs scattered over the 
surfiace; which, after carefully examining them, he pro- 
nounced with confidence to be human hairs, and such as 
grew on the naked parts of the body ; and declared the 
person who had owned them to have been of a fair com- 
plexion. 

This was a very interesting decision, because iihe frag- 
ment of skin was taken from the door of an old church in 
Yorkshire;* in the vicinity of which a tradition is pre- 

^ I am writing from memory, having no means of referring to the 
original record, wMch will be found in the first (or second) volume of 
the "Transactions of the Microscopical Society" of London. I^e 
general facts, however, may be depended on. 

B 
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aorved, that, abont a tbonsand years ago, a Daoieh robber 
had Tiolated this church, and, having been taken, had been 
condemned to be flayed, and bis akin nuled to the chnrch- 
door, ae a terror to evil-doers. The action of the weather 
tmd other causes had long ago removed all traces of the 
stretched and dried skin, except that, £rom tmder the 
edges of the broad-headed nails vrith which tbe door was 
studded, fragments still peeped out. It was one of those 
-atoms, obtained by drawing one of the old nails, that was 
now subjected to microBcopical Bcmtiny ; and it was interest- 
ing to find that the wonder- showing tube could confirm the 
tradition with tbe utmost certainty ; not only in the general 
&ct, that it was really tbe skin of man, but in the special 
fact of the race to which that man belonged, viz., one witb 
fair complexion and light hair, such as tbe Danes are well 
known to possess. 

It is evident from this anecdote that the human hair 

presents characters which are so indelible that centuries of 

exposure do not avaU to obliterate them, and 

which readily distingoish it &om the hair of 

8 any other creature, Let ua then begin our 
,, evening's entertainment by an examination of 
a human hair, and a comparison of it witb 

J that which belongs to various animals. 
Here, then, is a hair &om my own bead. I 
out off abont balf-an-inob of its length, and, 
laying it between two plates of glass, put it 
upon tbe stage of the microscope. I now 
apply a power of 600 diameters ; that is, tbe 
apparent increase of thickness is tbe same 
as if six hundred of these hairs were placed 
side by side. Now, with this eye-piece micro- 
meter, we will first of all measure its diameter. 
; You see, crossing tbe bright circular field of 
bhuah bub. view, a semi-pellucid cylindrical object ; that 
ifl the hair. You see also a nnmber of fine 
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lines drawn parallel to each other, exactly like those on 
an ivory mle or scale, with every fifth line longer than the 
rest, and every tenth longer still. This is the micrometer, 
or scale hy which we measure objects ; and the difference 
in the length of the lines, yon will readily gaess, is merely 
a device to facilitate the counting of them. By moving 
the stage up or down, or to either side, we easily bring 
the hair exactly into the centre of the field; and now, 
by adjusting the eye-piece, we make the scale to lie 
directly across the hair, at right angles with its length. 
Thus we see that its diameter covers just thirty of the 
fine lines; and as, with this magnifying power, each 
line represents 1- 10,000th of an inch, the hair is 80- 
10,000ths,=y^rd of an inch, in diameter. 

In all branches of natural history, but perhaps pre- 
eminently in microscopic natural history,-^owing to its 
greater liabiUty to error from deceptive appearances, — ^we 
gain much information on any given structure by com- 
paring it with parallel or analogous structures in other 
forms. Thus we shall find that our understanding of the 
structure of this hair will be much increased when we have 
seen, under the same magnifying power, specimens of the 
hair of other animals. In order, however, to explain it, I 
must anticipate those observations. 

What we see, then, is a perfectly translucent cylinder, 
having a light brown tinge, and marked with a great 
number of delicate lines, having a general transverse 
direction, but very irregularly sinuous or winding in 
their individual courses. These lines we perceive to be 
on the surface ; because, if we slowly turn the adjustment- 
screw, the lines grow dim on the central part of the 
cylinder, yrhile those parts that lie near the edges (speak- 
ing according to the optical appearance) come into dis- 
tinctness. Presently the edges of the cylinder become 
sharply defined, and are seen to be cut into exceedingly 
shallow saw-like teeth, about as far apart as the lines; 

B 2 
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these, howeTer, are so slight that they can be seen only 
by very delicate adjustment. We go on turning the 
screw, and presently another series of transverse lines, 
having the same characters as the former, but differing 
from them individually, come into view, at the sides first, 
and presently in the middle, and then, as we still turn, 
become dim, and the whole is confused. In fact, our eye 
has travelled, in this process, from the nearer surface of 
the hair, right through its transparent substance, to the 
farther surface ; and we have seen that it is surrounded 
by these sinuous lines, which the edges-^or those portions 
of the hair which would be the edges, if it were split 
through the middle (for, optically, this is the same thing) 
— show to be successive coats of the surface, suddenly 
terminated. If we suppose a cylinder to be formed of very 
thin paper, rolled up, and then, by means of a turning- 
lathe, this cylinder to be tapered into a very lengthened 
cone, the whole would be surrounded by lines marking the 
cut-through edges of the successive layers of paper ; and, 
owing to the thickness of the paper not being mathe- 
matically equal in every part, these edges would be 
sinuous; exactly as we see in these lines upon the hair. 
The effect and the cause are the same in the two cases. 

A hair is closely analogous to the stem of a plant; 
inasmuch as it grows from a root, by continual additions of 
cells to the lower parts, which, as they lengthen, push 
forward the ever- extending tip. Indeed, in some of the 
hairs which we shall presently look at, there is the most 
curious resemblance to the stem of a palm, with the pro- 
jections produced by the successive growth and breaking 
away of leaf-bases around the central cylinder. Inter- 
nally, too, the resemblance is remarkable; for, if we 
split a human hair, and especially if we macerate it, i.e. 
soften it by soaking it, in weak muriatic acid, we shall 
find it comjoosed of (1) a thin but dense kind of bark, 
forming the successive overlapping scales just described ; 
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(2) a fibrooB BUbBtance, extending from the bulb ta tba 
point of tiie hair. Bj Boaking the hair in hot anlphiirio 
acid, thiB fibrous Bnbfltance resolTes itself into an immense 
number of ver^ long ceUB, pointed at each end, and 
squeezed by mutnal preBBnra into varioaa angular forms, 
" A human hair, of one-tenth of a line in thioknesB,* has 
aboot 2S0 fibrils in its mete diameter, and about 60,000 
in its entire cahlire: bo that these ultimate fibrils are 
finer than those of almost any other known tisBiie, from 
the great elongation and narrowing of their constitnent 
cells as they are drawn ont into the shaft of the hair 
dnring growth ; and hence the expanded bulb of the hair, 
where the cells are yet spherical and soft." t (8) Rnnmng 
through Uie very centre of the fibrous portion may be 
Bometimes discerned a dark slender line, which is a sort of 
pith (medulla) composed of minnte roondish cells, filled 
viih ail, and arranged in two or three rows. } 



The bristles of the Hog bear mnch resemblance to the 
human hair. On this sUde is one (a), which yon perceive 

 Thia is nearly dirica as great as the diameter I have given abora, 
which is the lesntt of Beveral caretal admeBBmemeiitii of diffeient 
hiuis, taken [com childhood and adolt age. 

t Giant, "Outl. Comp. Anat," 647. 

} " The cortical (ot baitlike) mbabulce haa different colour, acoord- 
ing to the colour of the hair j generallj, the oolonr is diflneed throngh 
ita whole mags ; leas frequently, the colonc depends on graJinlac pigment 
scattered through its Bobttaoce in BmallmatSBa. Hie cortical Bubatsnoe 
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is just thrice as thick as the hair that we have heen 
examining, or y^th of an inch in diameter. The sinuons 
lines across the surface are proportionally fieur finer and 
closer together, and no saw-teeth are visihle at the edge, 
the most deUcate adjustment showing only a minute undu- 
lation in the outline ; that is to say, the overlapping scales 
are far thinner, and therefore their terminations are 
nearer together, in the hair of the Swine than in that of Man. 
I will now show yon a transverse section of a similar 
hristle, which I will obtain thus : I take this old brush, 
and with a razor cut off one of the bundles of bristles, 
close to the wood ; then I take off as thin a shaving as 
I can cut, wood, bristles, and all : I repeat the same opera- 
tion two or three times. Now, Jiaving picked out the 
shavings of wood, I take up with the point of my pen- 
knife a few of the dust-like atoms that remain, and scatter 
them on this plate (or slide) of glass, and these I cover 
with another plate of thin glass ; for this dust is composed 
of thin transverse slices of the bristles, and as I scatter 



contains a number of cavities filled with air, most evident in the hair 
from aged persons, or in dry hair. 

'' The central portion, the medulla^ forms, virhen well developed, an 
axis- cylinder, one-fifth, or one-fourth, the diameter of the hair, with 
sharp outlines, generally central, but often a little ezoentric in position. 
It is often wanting in human hair, especially in blond hair. ... In 
woolly hair it is always wanting; also in the hair of the new-bom 
child. The medullary substance is often interrupted, and sometimes 
consists of only a few dark points lying in the axis of the hair . . . 
The medullary substance has been thought to contain the pigment : this 
is not so, the supposed pigment-granules being very minute air-bubbles* 
The cause of the colour of the hair is found in the diffuse pigmentation 
of the cortical substance. The cause for the hair becoming grey or 
white is to be found in the disappearance of the difEuse pigmentation 
of the cortical substance, the cause of which is not yet known. The 
* medullary substance can be more easily seen in white hair than in 
coloured." (From a valuable memoir, entitled, '^Hair in its Micro- 
scopical and If edioo-legal Aspects," by Dr. E. Hofman ; transferred to 
the <* English Mechanic" for May 9, 1878, from the <<New York 
Medical Journal.") 
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• them, some will fall upon their cut encLs, so that w:e shall 
look through them endwise. 

Here is one, very suitable for examination (6), — since it 
is not a whole section, the razor having passed somewhat 
obliquely across it, coming out beyond the middle, where it 
thins away to an edge. The outline is not circular, but 
elliptical; that is, the hair is not round, but flattened. 
There is no separable cortex, or bark, and the whole sub- 
stance appears as if made up of exceedingly fine fibres, of 
which we see the ends cut across. A rough dark line 
occupies the middle of the slice, in the plane of the 
greater diameter ; but at the edge of the slice we are able 
to see that this is not a solid core, as has been sometimes 
supposed, but a cavity passing up through the hair. It is 
surrounded by a layer of cells, called medullary, and 
which appear black, because they are filled with air. 

The finer hairs of the Horse and the Ass, such 
as those selected from the cheeks, have the 
sinuous edges of the plates about as close as 
in human hait. But they are distinguished at 
once by the conspicuousness of the medullary 
portion, which is thick, and quite opaque, 
and is broken up (especially towards each ex- 
tremity of the hair) into separate longitudinal 
irregular masses. 

The fine wool of the Sheep is clothed with 
imbrications,"^ proportionally much fewer than 
those of human hair, while the diameter is 
also much less. Thus these examples, selected 
from fine flannel and from coarse worsted, 

vary in diameter from ^o^oo^ ^ tw^ ^^ ^^ 

inch ; and there are, upon an average, about 

two imbrications in a space equal to the dia- fibbx op 

meter. No colour is perceptible in these spe- *=^"^'* ^^°^- 

* A stracture is said to be imbricated when it is arranged l&e tiles 
on the roof of a house. 



flusenB ; they ore as traDBparent and eolonrlesa u glasB. 
The imbrioated plates project bere considen^ly more than 
in either of flie examples we before examined ; the 
'.' teeth," howeTer, form an obtnae angle. 

We shall jsesently see the importance of thia imbri- 
cate stnictnTe; bat we will first look at a few more ex- 
amples, in which we shall find it still m(»e strongly de- 
veloped, in ootgimctioii with some other pecnHarities. All 
the hairs that we have looked at are what I have called 
fibroas in Uieir interior texture, but those of many animals 
are more distinctly oellnlar. 

Thus, in these specimens, plncked from the for of the 
Cat that lies coiled ap on the hearthrug, we eee, firat, that 
the imbrications are short, being abont equal 
to the diameter in length, but are vety strongly 
marked; tbon^, like those of the Sheep's 
I wool, obtuse. Hence the outline is extremely 
like that of the stem of an old rough palm- 
tree. There is a distinct hark (cortex), which 
is thick, and marked with longitudinal lines, 
which add to the resemblance just alluded to. 
The interior is clear, marked off at pretty 
regular intervals by the broad flattened me- 
dullary cells, in single series, each cell occu- 
pying, for the most part, the whole breadth 
of the interior. These cells are transparent, 
and apparently empty ; but their walls ap- 
pear opaque and almost black, — an optical 
illusion, dependent on the absorption of the 
HUBOFciT. 2jg[jj jjy tii^ surfaces at certain angles with 
the eye of the beholder. The fibrous portion is here 
almost displaced by Uie great development of the medul- 
lary cells. 

In the larger hairs of the Mole, which we will now look 
at, the bark is very thin ; and though the surface is 
marked with sinuous lines, these do not project into teeth. 
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The pith here again forms the greater portion of the bail, 
tho cells of which it is composed being placed in single 
series, which, for the most part, 
extend all across the bodj of 
the hair, thongh they ore some- 
vh&t irregolar both in size 
and shape. They are rather 
flattened, and appear per- 
fectly black (that is, opaque) 
by transmitted light, their eor- 
fiices absorbing all the rays of 
light. The small hairs of the 
same animal, however, are very 
different in form : they are 
flattened, so as to appear twice 
as broad in one aspect as in 
another at right tmgles to it ; euu or aau. 

and, what is curioiis, the 

scales of the bark project into strongly -marked imbrica- 
tions on one side, and are scarcely perceptible on the 
other. Here, as in the larger hairs, there is a single row 
of oval transverse cells, perfectly opaque. 

The hair of many of the 
smaller Mammalia shows 
considerable diversity of ' 
form, according to the part . 
which we select for obserr- ] 
ation. Thus, if we take 
a long hair oat of this I 
Bable tippet, and examine 
it near the base, we see I 
(a) that it is very slender, a 
transparent, and coloni- 
leBS, covered with strongly- 
marked imbrications, which 
are not obtuse teeth, bnt 
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long, pointed, overlapping Boales, abont ten of vMch 
form a complete ring, or vhorl, aa it is called. The 
fibroos portion is moderately thick ; inclosing a wide 
pith of ronndiah cells, set in two rows, that allow the 
rays of light to be transmitted throngli their central 
parts. 

As we trace Ibe hair upwards (b), by moving the 
stage of the microscope, bj-and-by it swells and 
rapidly increases in thickness ; the imbrications are 
scarcely perceptible ; while the pith-cells have greatly 
augmented in nnmber and in breadth. These are ar- 
ranged in confased cloae-set, transverse rows, and are 
nearly opaque. 

Still tracing ap the same hair, as we approach the tip, 
the bark and fibrous part become very t.hin ; the cells are 
fewer and fewer till they cease altogether, and a long 
slender point, of a dear yellow tinge, without cells, pre- 
sents transverse wavy lines of imbrication scarcely pro- 
jectii^. 

The hair of the common Mouse is a pretty and inter- 
esting object. In the larger speoi- 
mens the fibrous portion is reduced 
almost to nothing. The imbrica- 
tions project very Httle, but care- 
ial observation reveals slanting 
lines proceeding from the "teeth ;" 
which show that the whole surface 
is clothed with large pointed scales, 
which are very thin, and lie close. 
The pith consists of large flattened 
cells, arranged thus : one row 
passes up through the centre, and 
otiier similar ones are set in a 
mix or Homi circle around it, so that a longitudi- 

nal section would show three paral- 
lel rows. These cells are translucent, and some of them 
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are either wholly or partially lined with a clear yellow 
pigment, or colouring matter. 

The smaller hairs from the same little animal 
are scarcely distinguishable from those of the Gat, 
already described, except that the imbrications are 
proportionally larger. In all, the extremity is drawn 
out to a lengthened fine point, and is occupied with 
clear yellow cells, except the very tip, which is 
colonrless, and imbricated with sinuons whorls, each 
consisting of a single scale. 

But it is in the Bats that the imbricated 
character attains its greatest development. 
On this slide is a number of hairs from the 
fur of one of our English Bats, in which it is 
far more conspicuous than in any example 
we have yet seen. In the middle portion of 
each hair the scales lie close, embracing their 
successors to the very edges, or nearly; but 
the lower part, which is more, slender, re- 
sembles a multitude of trumpet-shaped flowers 
formed into a chain, each being inserted into 
the throat of another. The lip of the " flower ** 
is generally oblique, and here and there we 
sM^LL can perceive that each is formed of two half- 
^^* encircling scales; for one scale occasionally 
MOUSE, gpringg fi-Qm thc levcl of its fellow, so as to of bat. 
make the imbrication alternate. 

Even this, however, is far excelled by a species of Bat 
from India, of whose hair I have now specimens on the 
stage. The trumpet-like cups are here very thin and 
transparent, but very expansive ; the diameter of the lip 
being, in some parts of the hair, fully thrice as great as 
that of the stem itself. The margin of each cup appears 
to be undivided, but very irregularly notched and cut. In 
the middle portion of the hair, the cups are far more 
crowded than in the basal part, more brush-like, and less 
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elegant ; and this stmotnie ia continned to the very 
extremity, which is not drawn ont to eo attenaated a point 
aa the hair of the Monae, thongh it ia of a needle-like 
sharpness. The tmrnpet-shaped aoales 
are, it seems, liable to be removed bj 
accident ; for in theae dozen hairs there 
are several in which we see one or more 
cnps mhhed off, and in one the stem is 
deatitnte of them for a coneiderable 
^ ' space. The stem so denuded closely 
resembles the baaal part of a Mouse's 
hair in ita ordinary condition. 

This character of being clothed with 
overlapping acales, each growing ont of 
ita predecessor, is common, then, to the 
hairs of the Uammaiia, though it exists 
in different degrees of development. It 
may be readily detected by the nnaided 
sense, even when the eye, though sa- 
aiated by the microscope, &ils to recog- 
nise it. Almost every schoolboy ia familiar with the mode 
by which the tip of any hair may be distinguished from 
its base ; and, even of the least fragment, the terminal end 
from the basal end. A bur is rubbed to and fro between 
the finger and thumb, and it regularly travels through in 
the direction of its base ; thus enabling the hoy after one 
or two rabs to pronotmce a very decided opinion on the 
aubject. Now you see the cause of this property lies in 
the imbricate atructnre ; the acales may be ever ao thin 
and close, but still tbey project suf&eiently in any speci- 
men to present a barrier to motion in the direction of the 
tip when preased between two surfaces, such as the fingers, 
while they very readily move in the opposite. 

But more than the suoceae of a sohoolboy*e magic 
depends on the imbricate sni&ce of hairs. England's 
time-honoured mano&oture, that which affords the highest 
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seat in her most august assembly, depends on it. The 
hat on your head, the coat on your back, the flannel 
waistcoat that shields your chest, the double hose that 
comfort your ancles, the carpet under your feet, and 
hundreds of other necessaries of life, are what they 
are, because mammalian hairs are covered with sheathing 
scales. 

It is owing to this structure that those hairs which pos- 
sess it in an appreciable degree are endowed with the 
property of felting ; that is, of being, especially under the 
combined action of heat, moisture, motion, and pressure, 
so interlaced and entangled as to become inseparable ; and 
of gradually forming a dense and cloth-like texture. The 
"body" or substance of the best sort of men's hats is 
made of lamb's wool and rabbit's far, not interwoven, but 
simply beaten, pressed, and worked together, between 
damp cloths. The same property enables woven woollen 
tissues to become close and thick ; every one knows that 
worsted stockings shrink in their dunensions, but become 
much thicker and firmer, after they have been worn and 
washed a little; and the ** stout broad-cloth," which has 
been the characteristic covering of Englishmen for ages, 
would be but a poor, open, flimsy texture, but for the inti- 
mate union of the felted wool fibres, which accrues from 
the various processes to which the fabric has been sub- 
jected. 

In a commercial view, the excellence of wool is tested 
by the closeness of its imbrications. When first the wool- 
fibre was submitted to microscopical examination, the ex- 
periment was made on a specimen of Merino ; it presented 
2,400 little teeth in an inch. Then a fibre of Saxon wool, 
finer than the former, and known to possess a superior 
felting power, was tried: there were 2,720 teeth in an 
inch. Next a specimen of South-Down wool, acknowledged 
to be inferior to either of the former, was examined, and 
gave 2,080 teeth. Finally, the Leicester wool, whose 
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fblting ^p«Tty is feebler b^, yielded onl; I,8S0 teeth 
per Inch. And this eotmexiDB of good felliiig quality with 
the ntunber and ahArpneBa of the Bheathing HcaleB, is foniid 
to be inTBiiable. 

The haira of many inaects are corions and interesting. 
Here jou may see the head of the hire bee, which is 
moderately clothed with hair; each hair iB slender and 
p<nnted, and is beset with a moltituda of other abort hairs, 
which project from the m&in etem, and stand ont at an 
angle : tixeao are set on in a spiral order. Here, again^ is 
tme of the hinder legs of the same bee : the yellow hair, 
which yon can aee with the naked eye, consiate of strong, 
homy, cuTTod spinea, each of which is scored obUquely, 
like a batcher's aleel. Tbeae legs are osed, as you are woU 
aware, to bmsh off the pollen from the anthers of flowers, 
wherewith the anbstance called bee-bread, the food of the 
gmba, is made : and in this specimen, yoa 
may see hundreds of the beautiful oval pollen- 
grains entangled among these formidable-v 
looking spines. 

Theae rusty hairs are from a large cater- 
pillar (that of the Oak Egger Moth, I be- 
lieve) ; they appear, when highly magnified, 
like stent homy rods drawn ont to a sharp 
point, and sending forth alternate short 
pointed spines, which scarcely project from 
ttie line of the axis. 

Bat there is scarcely any hair more curious 

than that of a troublesome grab in museums 

and cabinets, the larva of Dermestea lardariv*, 

which lives upon for-skins, and any dried 

III- or HAiao» *°™»1 substances. It has a cylindrical shaft, 

DHUBTB. which is covered with whorls of large close-set 

spines, four or five in each whorl, closely succeeding each 

other ; the upper part of the shaft is surrounded by a 

whorl of larger and more knotted spinea, and the extremity 
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ia famielied wiQi dz or Mvea Urge filaments or threads, 
which appear to have a knob-like hinge in the middle, by 
which they ore bent up on themselTea. 

The featherB of Birds are esBentially baira. That 
ehriTelled membrane which we pnll out of the interior of a 
quill when we make a pen, is the medollaiy portion, dried. 
There is a beaatifal contrivance in the barbs, or beards, of 
most featbere, which I will illastrate by thu feather from 
iba body-plnmage of the domestic 
fowl. Eveiy one must have ob- / 

served the regolar arrangement of 
the vane of a feather, and the ex- 
quisite manner in which the beards 
of which it is composed are con- 
nected together. This is espe- 
cially observable in the wing-fea- 
thers — a goose-qnill tor example, 
where the vane, though very l%ht 
and thin, forms an exceedingly 
firm resisting medium, the indi- 
vidnal beards maintaining their 
anion with great tenacity, and re- 
suming it immediately, when they 
Lave been, violently separated. 

Now this property ia of high 
importance in the economy of the 
bird. It is essential that with or rowi,. 

great lightness and buoyancy — ^for the bird is a flying 
creature — tbere be power to strike the air with a broad 
resisting sor&ce. The wide vanes of the qoill-feathers 
afford these two requisites, strength and lightneas; the 
latter depending on the material employed, which is very 
cellular, and the former on the mode in which the indivi- 
dual barbs, set edgewise to the direction of the stroke, 
take a firm hold on each other. 

Now, in the body-feather, which is under the micro- 
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scope, we see that tlie central stem carrieH on eacli fflde a 
row of barbs, which interlock with each other. The mag- 
tufjoug power shows ns that these batbs are not simple 
filaments, but are themselTes doably bearded in the same 
faahion ; and ftxther, that these little beards, called bar" 
boles, of the second series, are furnished with a third 
series. It is in this third series of filaments, called bar- 
bolets, that the tenacity in qaestkin resides. If we isolate 
one of the primary beards, by stripping away a few on 
each side of it, and again pat it on the stage, we see that 
the secondary barbnleH of one dde are armed differently 
from those of the other side. Those of the lower side 
cany short and simple barbnlets, whereas those of the side 
which looks towards the point of the feather bear much 
longer ones ; and, moreover, many of them are abruptly 
booked backwards. Now, whenever the primary beards 
are brought into contact, some of these hooks catch on the 
barbnle next above, and, slipping into the angles formed 
by the barbnlets, hold there, and tbos the two coniignous 
beards are firmly locked together. 

In the beard of the goose-qmll, 
the structnre is essentially tha 
same, bnt the barbnlets are tax 
more numerous and more closely 
set; they are also proportionally 
much bu'ger — both those which 
are hooked and those which are 
simple. Indeed, the latter mani- 
fest a tendency to the hooked 
form, and by all these peonliari- 
ties the interlocking power is aog- . 
mented. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the great expansion of the 
beard in a direction towards the 
BUB Tton soo»-«iiiu,. interior surface of the feather— 
towards the stroke, as I jnet now 
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obseired. This ia to increase the resiBting power, u a 
thin ho&td set edgewise vill bear a great weight withoat 
bending or breaking, provided it can be kept from yield- 
ing aidewiae. The barbnles are arranged only on the very 
edge, the npper edge, of the beard. 

We will now examine some specimenB of scales of 
Fishes, all of which are very interesting and beandfol ob> 
jeots, under low powers of the mioroeoope ; though higher 
powers are requisite to resolve their Btmotnre. We will 
nae both. 

The scales of almost all the Fishes with which we are 
familiar, fall under two kinds, which have been named 
cUnoid (or comb-like), and cycloid (or ronndiah). The 



Perch affords as good examples of the former kind. On 
this slide are three Hcalea from the body of this fish : the 
one on the left side ia taken from the back (a) : the 
middle one from the lateral line {b) ; and the one on the 
right &om the belly (c). In order to understand these 
objects, we must remember that the scales of Flsbea are 
homy or bony plates, developed in the substance of the 
profet skin, with a Uyer of which they are always covered. 
In most caaes (as, for example, the Perch), the hinder end 
of each scale projects, carrying with it the thin layer of 
skin with which it is invested ; and thus the scales oveilsy 
one another, like the tiles of a house, or like the feathers 
of a bird, and that for a like purpose. For as the rain, 
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faUing on the hotmetop, has a tendency to flow down- 
wards, from gravitation ; and as the slope of the roof is 
in that direction, the current passing over each tile is 
deposited from its bottom-edge on the middle of the 
next, whence it still flows down to the free edge, — 
and so in succession. So the motion of the bird through 
the air, and of the fish through the water, produces the 
very same effect as if these fluids were in motion, and the 
animals were still ; and therefore the bodies of the latter 
ftre, as it were, tiled with feathers or scales, the free edges 
of which, looking in the opposite direction to the coming 
of the current (that is, the same direction as its flow), de- 
posit the successive particles of the moving fluid in the 
midst of the successive feathers or scales. Thus two 
results ensue, both essential to the comfort of the animal : 
first, the air or water does not run upward between the 
feathers or scales to the ^kin ; and secondly, the surface 
presents no impediment to free motion. This latter ad- 
vantage will be appreciated, if you take hold of a dead bird 
by the legs, and push it rapidly through the air tail- 
foremost: the feathers will instantly rise and ruffle up, 
presenting a powerful resistance to movement in that 
direction. 

These scales of the Perch have their hinder, or free 
edge, set with fine crystaUine points, arranged in succes- 
sive rows, and overlapping. Their front side is cut with a 
scolloped pattern, the extremities of undulations of the 
surface tlutt radiate from a common point behind the 
centre. These undulations are separated by narrow fur- 
rows, across which, contrary to the ordinary rule, the 
close-set lines that follow the sinuosities of the outline are 
not visible. Under the microscope they look as if they 
had been split in these radiating lines, after the whole 
number of layers had been completed, and the fissures had 
then been filled with new transparent substance. 

The middle scale is, as I have said, from the lateral 
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line. Along each side, in most fishes, may be obseired a 
line, knomi Eta the lateral line, fonued by scales of pecnliar 
form. Thej are oommonly more honj than the other 
scales, and are pierced by a tabular orifice for the escape 
(as is generally supposed, thoogh this has been denied) of 
a mncons secretion, which is poured oat from glands be- 
neatli, and thns flows over the body for the double pnrpose 
of protecting the skin from tiie macerating infinenoe of 
the Borroonding water, and of Jimitiialiiiig fiiction in 



Let ns now look at some scales of the cydoid kind. 
The great majority of onr fishes are clothed with eneh as 
are of this description. This dead Gold-fish shall give ns 
example. The three scales in the npper row are from 



the lateral line, the left-hand one (a) takes jnst behind the 
head, the second (b) near the middle of the body, and ihe 
right-hand one (c) near the tail. Of the lower row, the 
first (d) is from the back, the second («) from the middle 
a 2 
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of the belly, and the last (/) from the throat. Thus we 
see there is considerable yariety in form presented by the 
scales even of the same individaal fish. They all, how- 
ever, differ from those of the Perch, in this respect ; — that 
their free overlapping edges are entire, or destitute of the 
crystalline points which we saw in the former examples ; 
while they agree in having the front edges, by which they 
are dnring life imbedded in the skin, cut into waves or 
sinuosities. The lower part, as we now look at them, is 
the free portion of each, which alone is visible in the living 
fish, the other parts being concealed by the three neigh- 
bouring scales that overlap it, — above, in front, and below. 

In those from the lateral line, the tube already referred 
to is seen to pervade each, running through it longitudi- 
nally, so that it opens behind on the outer surface, and in 
front on the inner or under surface of the scale. In the 
scales near the front of the line, just behind the head, the 
tube is large and prominent (a), while in the scales at the 
opposite extremity it becomes slender ; diminishing, in the 
very last scale, viz., at the commencement of the tail-fin, to 
a mere groove. 

The whole surface of each scale, when viewed under a 
lens of low power, is seen to be covered with concentric 
lines, following the irregular sinuosities of the outline. 
These lines are the edges of the successive layers of which 
the scale jfi believed to be composed, each layer being 
added in the process of growth to the under surface, and 
each being a littie larger every way than its predecessor ; 
thus the scale is a very depressed cone^ of which the centre 
is the apex. There is a marked difference (indicated in 
the figures) between that part of the surface which is ex- 
posed, and that which is covered by the other scales ; the 
concentric marks in the former are much coarser and less 
regular, often being interrupted, and seeming to run into 
each other, and frequentiy swelling into oval scars. This 
may, perhaps, be owing to the surfstce having been par- 
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tially won) down by rabbing Bgunst the gntvel of the 
bottom, or against other objects in the water. Besides 
the concentiic lines, there are seen oa many of the sealea, 
especially those of the lateral line, radiating lines Taijing 
in number from one to twenty, or more, diverging from the 
centre towards the eireomferenoe, and frequently con- 
nected by cross lines forming a sort of net-work aromid the 
centre (see c). Under the mieroscope, these lines appear 
to be elevated ridges, dividing the concentric lines ; bnt (tf 
their use I am ignorant. 

What I have just stated is the ordinary explanation of 
these fine eoncentrie lines ; bat a carefol examination of 
the BtmotnTe with much higher powers than we have been 
using, indnces me to doubt its correctness. Reverting to 
the scales of the Perch, 
let us notice the clear 

diverging bands, which J 

look as if the whole scale 
had been split in several 
places, and the openings 
thus made filled with 
nniform clear substuice. 
The same structore is 
seen in many oUier 
scales, as in this et/cloid kali or runmBK. 

one from the Flounder, 

which, b^g coarsely lined, shows the Btmcture well ; or 
in these from the Green Wrasse. I will now apply to one 
of these a power of 600 diameters, concentrating the light 
thrown through the scale from the mirror by the achromatic 
condenser,* and examine the scale anew. You now see 
two distinct layers ; the upper one which bears the con- 
centric lines, and a lower clear one which not only fills the 

• Called achiomatJc, from its being m> coiutracted aa not to epUt (be 
Ught Gomlng thiongh it and canao colour. Hie term u formed from 
the Qreek *^ not, and xfiiiM (ohioms), colour. 
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radiating bands, bat nnderlies the whole of the lined parts. 
The concentric lines of the npper layer do not now appear 
to be edges of saccessiTe plates, bnt irregular canals nm- 
ning through the solid substance. This, however, is decep- 
tive : for, by delicate focussing, we perceive that each 
portion marked by these lines is really in a different plane 
from the others, that the highest is at the centre of radia- 
tion of the scale, and that each is successively lower till we 
reach the margin. But now, if with very sharp scissors 
we cut one of these scales longitudinally through the 
centre, and examine the cut edge, we find that each of 
these lines forms a distinct ridge. On the other hand, 
the under layer of clear substance is quite smooth, and 
always a little exceeds the margin of the concentrically 
lined portion. The clear substance that fills the radiating 
slits agrees both in texture and level with this lower layer, 
and is manifestly continuous with it. 

Hence, I think that, in these slit scales, the upper layer 
is formed, as commonly believed, by successive deposits 
from beneath ; but that, after a few have been deposited, 
they begin to slit, probably by contraction in becoming 
solid ; that the lower layer is formed aftier each upper one 
is hardened, exceeding its length by a littie, and filling up 
the slit ; that this lower layer becomes the npper layer of 
the next course, slitting, and turning up its terminal edge 
as it hardens ; that then the lower layer is deposited on 
this, filling up the slit as before ; and that this process 
goes on as long as the fiish lives. 

It is curious that, in the scales of the Pike, the portions 
thus separated by slitting, instead of expanding and leaving 
spaces to be filled up, actually close over each other, the 
divided parts overlapping considerably, as you may see in 
these specimens. The left hand scale (a) is from the 
back ; the central one (b), which has only a deep narrow 
incision instead of a tube, is from the latend line ; and the 
third (c) is from the belly of the fish. 
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Let na retnm nov to tlie ecalee of our Gold-fish, mi 
examine a highly interesting BtrnotoTe eonnectad with 
them. The brilliant golden or Bilvery reflection that eon- 
Btitntea the bean^ of these lovely fishes, depends not on 
the Bcales themsdres, bat on a soft layer of pigment spread 
over their inner surface, and seen throngh their tnmfiloeent 
snbatanoe. On carefully detaching a scale, we see on the 
nnder side, opposite to that portion only which was ex- 
posed (all the concealed parts being oolonrless), a layer of 
Bofb gleaming sabstanee, easUy separable, either silvery or 
golden, according to the hne of the fish. If now we remove 
a Euuall portion of this snbstance with a fine needle, and 



spread it on a plate of thin glass, we shall find, by the aid 
of the microscope, that it consists of two distinct sub- 
stances ; the one giving the colonr, the other the metallio 
Instre. With a power of SOO diameters, the former is seen 
to be a layer of loose membranons eella, of an orange 
colonr in what are properly called the Gold-fishes, and 
whitish or pellucid in the Silver-flshes. If we now add a 
minnte drop of water to the moss, and gently af^tate it 
with the point of a needle, and again submit it to the 
microscope, we shall have a beautiful and interesting spec- 
tacle. The water around the mass is seen to be fiill of an 
infinite number of flat spicula or crystals, varying much 
in size, bat of very constant form, a flat oblong prism 
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with angular ends (as represented in the accompanying 
engraying). By transmitted light they are so transparent 

and filmy as to be only just discernible ; 
but by reflected light, and especially 
under the sun*s rays, they flash like 
plates of polished steel. But what ap- 
pears most singular, is that each spicu- 
lum is perpetually Tihratmg and quiver- 
ing with a motion apparently quite spon- 
taneous, but probably to be referred to 
slight vibrations of the water in which 
BPxcTLA or ooLs-nsH'B thcy float ; and each independently of 
scALBs. ^^ ^^^^^ g^ ^ ^ convey the impres- 

sion to the observer that each is animated with life, though 
the scale be taken from a fish some days dead. Owing to 
this irregular motion, and consequent change of position, 
each spiculum, as it assumes or leaves the reflecting angle, 
is momentarily brightening or waning, flashing out or 
retiring into darkness^ producing a magic eflect on the 
admiring observer. To this property, I suppose, is to be 
attributed the beautiful pearly play of light that marks 
these lovely fishes, as distinguished from the light reflected 
by an uniformly polished surface. I have found the pearly 
pigment of the scales to be provided with similar spicula in 
fishes widely diflering in size, structure, and habits; as 
the Gudgeon and Minnow, the Pike and the Marine Bream. 
The spicula of these fishes agree in general form with those 
of the Gold-fish ; and also in siae, with the exception of 
trifling variations in the comparative length and breadth. 
The colouring matter is lodged in lengthened cylindrical 
cells, arranged side by side, and running across the- scale ; 
that is, in a direction at right angles to the lateral line. 
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CHAPTER n. 

BLOOD. 

The microscope is daily becoming a more and more im- 
portant aid to legal investigation. An illustration of this 
occurred not long ago, in ^v^cb a murder was brougbt 
home to the criminal by means of this instrumeni Much 
circumstantial evidence had been adduced against him, 
among which was the fact, that a knife in his possession 
was smeared with blood, which had dried both on the 
blade and on the handle. The prisoner strove to turn 
aside the force of this circumstance by asserting that he 
had cut some raw beef with the knife, and had omitted to 
wipe it. 

The knife was submitted to an eminent professor of 
microscopy, who inmiediately discovered the following 
facts : — 1. The stain was certainly blood. 2. It was not 
the blood of a piece of dead flesh, but that of a living body; 
for it had coagulated where it was found. 8. It was not 
the blood of an ox, sheep, or hog. 4. It was human 
blood. Besides these facts, however, other important 
ones were revealed by the same mode of investigation. 

5. Among the blood were found some vegetable fibres. 

6. These were proved to be cotton fibres, — ^agreeing with 
those of the murdered man's shirt and neckerchief. 

7. There were present also numerous tesselated epithelial 
cells. In order to understand the meaning and the bear- 
ing of this last fact, I must explain that the whole of the 
internal surface of the body is lined with a delicate mem- 
brane (a continuation of the external skin), which dis- 
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charges mncus, and is hence termed mneas membrane. 
Now this is composed of loose cells, which very easily 
separate, called epithelial cells ; they are in fact constantly 
in process of being detached (in which state they con- 
stitute the mncas),.and of being replaced from the tissues 
beneath. Now microscopical anatomists have learned 
that these epithelial scales or cells, which are so minute 
as to be undiscemible by the unaided eye, differ in appear- 
ance and arrangement in different parts of the body. 
Thus, those which line the gullet and the lower part of 
the throat are tesselated, or resemble the stones of a pave- 
ment ; those that cover the root of the tongue are arranged 
in cylinders or tall cones, and are known as columnar; 
while those that line some of the entrails carry little 
waving hairs {cUia) at their tips, and are known as ciliated 
epithelium. 

The result of the investigation left no doubt remaining 
that with that knife the throat of a living human being, 
which throat had been protected by some cotton fabric, 
had been cut. The accumulation of evidence was fatal to 
the prisoner, who without the microscopic testimony might 
have escaped. 

But what was there in the dried brown stain that deter- 
mined it to be blood? And, particularly, how was it 
proved to be not the blood of an oz, as the prisoner 
averred ? To these points we will now give a moment's 
attention. 

With this fine needle I make a minute prick through 
the skin of my hand. A drop of blood oozes out, with 
which I smear this slip of glass. The slip is now on the 
stage of the instrument, under a power of 600 diameters. 
You see an infinite number of small roundish bodies, of a 
clear yellowish colour, floating in a colourless fluid, but so 
numerous, that it is only here and there, as near the 
edges of the smear, that you can detect any interval in 
their continuity. 
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These bodies are what we frequently eall the blood- 
globules, or, more correctly, hlood-disks ; since their form 
is not globular, bat thin and flat, like that of a piece of 
money. The slightness of their colour is dependent on 
their estrone thinness: when a larger number lie over 
each other the a^regated colour is very manifest, as it 
then becomes either fall dark red, or bright rich scarlet ; 
for to these disks blood is entirely indebted for its well- 
known hue. The blood of all vertebrate animals is com- 
posed principally of these bodies, which when once seen 
are easily recognised again : the microscope then readily 
determines whether any given red fluid or dried stain is 
composed of blood. 

The disks in the blood of Manmialia, or animals which 
suckle their young, are circular or nearly so, and slightly 
concave on both of the surfaces. On the other hand, in 
Birds, Fishes, and Reptiles, their form is elliptical, and 
the surfaces are flat, or slightly convex. This distinction, 
then, will at once enable us to determine Mammalian 
blood.* But to determine the various tribes of this great 
class among themselves, we must have recourse to another 
criterion, — ^that of dimensions. 

The blood-disks of Man nearly agree in size with those 
of the Monkey tribe, of the Seals and Whales, of the 
Elephant, and of the Kangaroo. Most other quadrupeds 
have them smaller than in Man ; the smallest of all being 
found in those animals which chew the cud. The little 
Musk-deer of Java has disks not more than one-fourth as 
large as the human, but these are remarkably minute ; no 
other known animal approaches it in this respect : those of 
the Oz are about three -fourths, and those of the Sheep 
little more than half the human average. 

Tables have been made out, showing the comparative 

* The Camels among lyfamTnalla, and the Lampreys among Fishes, 
aie exceptions to the above mle ; the former havmg elliptical and con- 
vez blood-disks, the latter drcnlar and slightly concaye. 
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size of these corpuscles in varioiui animalSy and snoh tables 
are very useful; but we most bear in mind that the 
average dimensions only are to be looked for; since in 
any given quantity of blood nnder examination, we shall 
not fail to see that some disks exceed, while others come 
short of, the dimensions of the migority. 

Generally speaking, the blood-disks in Birds and in 
Fishes are about equal in size: their form is, however, 
that of a more elongated ellipse in Birds than in Fishes. 
They may be set down as averaging in breadth the diameter 
of the human disks, while their length is about half as 
much again, or a little more, in most Birds. 
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It is in Reptiles that we meet with the largest disks, 
and especially in those naked-skinned species, the Frogs 
and Newts. A large species inhabiting the American 
lakes — Siren lacertina — ^has disks of the extraordinary 
size of l-400th of an inch long by 1-800^ broad, or about 
eight times as large as those of Man, in linear measure. 
Our common Newts afford us the largest examples among 
British animals, but they do not reach above half the size 
just mentioned. 

Taking this drop of blood from my finger as a standard 
of comparison, we find, on applying the micrometer, that 
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the disks nm from 1-250001 to l-5000th of m inch ; bat 
that the great majority are about 1-ddOOth in diameter. 
On these slides are samples of other kinds. This is the 
blood of a Fish — ^the common Blenny or Shanny {BUn- 
nius pholis). Here we see at once the oval form of the 
disks ; their average is l-2800th by l-8800th of an inch. 
Here is the blood of a Frog {Rana temporaria) ; these are 
more than twice the size of the fish's ; for they ayerage 
l-1250th by l-1800th of an inch. And, finally, I can 
show yon a drop of blood firom this Smooth-newt (Lisso* 
trvton punetatus). The large size of the disks is now 
plainly seen, and so indeed is the elegance of their form : 
in this case, as in the last, we see in each disk a distinct 
roundish nuclens. These ran from l-70dth to 1 -950th in 
length by 1-llOOth to l-ieOOth in breadth; bat the 
average are aboat l-800th by 1-ldOOth of an inch. 

It may interest you to see these blood disks in their 
proper situation, and to observe the motion which they 
possess daring the life of their owners. It is, indeed, one 
of the most instractive modes of using this wonder-work- 
ing instrument to look through it at living structures, and 
watch the different processes of life as they are carried on 
under our eyes. Nor is this at all difficult to accomplish ; 
for a large number of animals are so small that we can 
easily put them upon the stage of the microscope ; and 
are withal so transparent that their coverings and various 
tissues offer little or no impediment to our discerning the 
forms and movements of the contained viscera. And in 
cases where the entire animal is too large to be viewed 
under the microscope as a whole, it sometimes happens 
that^ by a little contrivance, we can so secure the creature 
as to look without interruption on certain parts of the body 
which afford the requisite minuteness and transparency. 

I have here a living Frog. You perceive that the web 
which connects the toes is exceedingly thin and trans- 
lucent, yet arteries and veins meander through its delicate 
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tissnes, which are then clothed on both surfaces with the 
common skin. Bat yon ask how we can induce the Frog 
to be so polite as to hold his paw np and keep it steady 
for onr scientific investigation. We will manage that with- 
out difficulty. 

Most microscopes are furnished (among their accessory 
apparatus) with what is called a frog-plate, provided for 
this very demonstration. Here is mine. It is a thin 
plate of brass, two inches and a half broad and seven long, 
with a number of small holes pierced through it along 
the margins, and a large orifice near one end, which is 
covered with a plate of glass. This is to be Froggy*s bed 
during the operation, for we must make him as comfort- 
able as circumstances will admit. 

Well, then, we take this strip of linen, damp it, and 
proceed 'to wrap up our unconscious subject. When we 
have passed two or three folds round him, we bind a tape 
round the whole, with just sufficient tightness to keep him 
from struggling. One hind-leg must project from the 
linen, and we now pass a needle of thread twice or thrice 
through the drapery and round the small of this free leg^ 
so as to prevent him from retracting it. 

Here then he lies, swathed like a mummy, with one 
little cold foot protruded. Lay him carefally on the brass 
plate, so that the webbed toes shall stretch across the 
glass. Now, then, we pass another tape through the mar- 
ginal holes, and over the body, to bind it to the brass ; of 
course taking care not to cut the animal, but only using 
just as much force as is needful to prevent his wriggUngs.^ 
Now a bit of thread round each toe, with which we tie it 
to as many of the holes, so as to expand the web across 
the glass. A drop of cold water now upon the swathes to 
keep him cool, and a touch of the same with a feather 
upon the toes to prevent them from drying (which must 
be repeated at intervals during the examination} — and he 
is ready. 
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What a striking spectacle is now presented to us, as 
with a power of 800 diameters we gaze on the weh of the 
foot 1 There is an area of clear colourless tissue filling 
the field, marked all over with delicate angular lines, some- 
thing like scales ; this is the tesselated epithelium of the 
surface. Our attention is caught hy a number of black 
spots, often taking fsuitastic forms, but generally some- 
what star-like; these are pigment cells, on which the 
colour of the animal's skin is dependent. But the most 
prominent feature is the blood. Wide rivers, with tor- 
tuous course roll across the area, with many smaller 
streams meandering among them ; some pursuing an inde- 
pendent course below the larger, and others branching out 
of them, or joining them at different angles. The larger 
rivers are of a deep orange-red hue, the smaller faintly 
tinged with reddish-yellow. In some of these diannels 
the stream rolls with a majestic evenness; in others it 
shoots along with headlong impetuosity ; and in some it is 
alsQost) or even quite, stagnant. By looking with a steady 
gaze, we see that in all cases the stream is made up of a 
multitude of thin reddish disks, of exactly the same dimen- 
sions and appearance as those we saw just now in the 
Frog's blood; only that here, being in motion, we see very 
distinctly, as they are rolled over each other, that they are 
disks, and not spherules ; for they forcibly remind us of 
counters, such as are used for play, supposing they were 
made out of pale red glass. 

It is charming to watch one of these streams : selecting 
one of medium size, where the density is not too great to 
see the individual disks, and, fixing our eye on the point 
where a branch issues from one side of the channel, mark 
the disks shoot by one after another, some pursuing the 
main course, and others turning aside into the branch, 
perhaps so small as to allow of only a single disk to pass 
at once. 

The streams do not pursue the same uniform direction* 
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The larger onea do isdeed ; and their coarse ia from the 
extremity of the toea towaida the hody : these are the 
veins ; bnt the smaller atreamletB flow in any direction, 
and frequently send out side-branohea, which presently 
return into the stream from which they issued, or onita 
with others in a very irregnlar net-work. These are the 
oapillaiies which feed 
the veins, and which 
are themselves fed by 
the arteries, whose 
conrae ia in the oppo- 
site direction, viz., 
fromthehody. Theie, 
however, are with dif- 
fienlty seen : they are 
more deeply seated in 
the tisanes, and are 
leaa apread over the 
weba, being generally 
placed along the bor- 
ders of Uie toes ; they 
are, moreover, fewer 
cucnunoH m noo'a toot. and smaller than the 

veins ; bnt the blood 
in them nsnally flows with more impetuous rapidity. 

The variations in the impetna of tDe current which we 
obaerve in the same vesael are probably owing to the men- 
tal emotions of the animal ; alarm at its nnusoal position, 
and at the confinement which it feels when it endeavours 
to move, may suspend the action of the heart, and thns 
oauae an interruption in the flow ; or analogous emotions 
may quicken the pulse. We will, however, now release 
001 little prisoner, who, though glad to be at hbarty, is, as 
jon see, none tiie worse for his temporary impriaonment. 

Let ns now look at the circulation of the blood in one of 
the Invertebrate Anibials, In this thin glass cell of sea- 



vater is a small fragment of sea-Teed, and attached to one 
of its slender filaments yon may see three or four tinj 
knohs of jelly, clastered together like a bimch of grapes. 
These are animals ; each endowed with a distinct life, but 
associated together by a common stalk, which maintains 
the mutual vital connexion of the whole. It is one of the 
Social Tnnicata, and is named Perophora Listen. 

Thoi^h each globose knob is no larger than a small pin's 
head, it is full of organs which carry on the Tarions fimc- 
tions of life ; and, becanse the whole tisanes are as trans- 
parent as crystal, they allow ns to watch the processes 
with perfect ease. Take a peep at it. 

It is a gelatinous sac, of a form intermediate between 
(lobular and cu- 
bical, flattened on 
two opposite sides, 
with a sort of wart 
at the summit and 
another at the side, 
each of which is ( 
pierced with a ' 
pnised orifice. The 
npper of these ori- 
fices admits water 
for respiration and 
food; the latter 
passes through a 
digestive system, 
and is dischai^ed 

throngh the side Tnopnau. 

orifice. The di- 
gestive organs lie on that fiattened side which is farUieBt 
from your eye, and are therefore dimly seen. 

The globose body is inclosed in a coating of loose shape- 
IdSB jelly, that passes off from one of the lower corners 
and forms a short foot-stalk, which unites with similar 
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foot-stalks from the sister glojbnles, and all together are 
attached to the sea-weed. Each foot-stalk has an organic 
core, into which a vessel passes from the body. 

Your attention is first arrested by the breathing sac, 
with its rows of oblong cells, all in wheel-like motion. It 
is indeed a wonderful object ; but for the present neglect 
this, as we will retnm to it shortly, and direct your consi- 
deration to the course of the blood. 

It is tme the fluid which I so name is not red, like 
4hat of the Frog which you have just been gazing at, nor 
does it carry disks of the same elegantly regular form. 
But you have the advantage here of tracing, at one view, 
the whole course of the circulation, from its first rush out 
of the heart, to its return into that organ again. 

At the bottom of the interior, below the breathing sac, 
there is an oblong cavity, through whose centre there runs 
a long transparent vessel, formed of a delicate membrane, 
the appearance of which resembles that of a long bag, 
pointed (but not closed) at either end, and then twisted in 
some unintelligible manner, so as to make three turns* 
This is the heart; and within it are seen many minute 
colourless globules, floating freely in a subtle fluid : this is 
the nourishing juice of the body, which we may, without 
much violence, designate the blood. Now see the circula- 
tion of this fluid. The membranous bag gives a spasmodic 
contraction at one end, and drives forward the globules 
contained there ; the contraction in an instant passes on- 
ward along the three twists of the heart (the part behind 
expanding immediately as the action passes on), and the 
globules are forcibly expelled through the narrow but open 
extremity. Meanwhile, globules from around the other 
end have rushed in as soon as that part resumed its usual 
width, which in turn are driven forward by a periodic repe- 
tition of the contraction and expansion of the heart. 

The globules thus periodically driven forth from the 
heart, now let us watch, and see what becomes of them. 
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They do not appear to pass into any defined system of 
yessels.that we may call arteries, but to find their way 
through the interstices of the yarions organs in the general 
cavity of the body. 

The greater number of globules pass immediately from 
the heart through a vessel into the short foot-stalk, where 
they accumulate in a large reservoir ; but the rest pass up 
along the side of the body, which (in the aspect in which 
we are looking at it) is the right. As they proceed (by 
jerks, of course, impelled by the contractions of the heart), 
some find their way into the space between the breathing 
surfaces, through narrow slits along the edges of the sac, 
and wind along between the oval ciliary wheels, which we 
vidll presently consider. Besides these, however, other 
globules wind along between the outer, surfaces of the sac 
and the inner surface of the body-walls. 

But to return to the current which passes up the right 
side : arriving at the upper angle of the body, the stream 
turns off to the left abruptly, principally passing along a 
fold or groove in the exterior of the breathing sac until it 
reaches the left side, down which it passes, and along the 
bottom, until it arrives at the entrance of the heart, and 
rushes in to fill the vacuum produced by the expansion of 
its walls after the periodic contraction. This is the perfect 
circle ; but the minor streams that had forked off sideways 
in the course, as those within the sac for example, find 
their way to the entrance of the heart by shorter and more 
irregular courses. 

One or two things connected with this circulatory system 
are worthy of special notice. The first is, that its direc- 
tion is not constant, but reversible. After we have watched 
this course followed with regularity for perhaps a hundred 
pulsations or so, all of a sudden the heart ceases to beat, 
and all the globules rest in their circling course, that we 
had supposed incessant. Strange to behold, afber a pause 
of two or three seconds, the pulsation begins again, but at 

d2 
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the opposite end of the heart, and proceeds with perfect 
regularity, jnst as before, but in the opposite direction. 
The globnles, of conrse, obey the new impulse, enter at 
their former exit, and pass out at their former entrance, 
and perform their circulation in every respect the same as 
before, but in the reverse direction. 

Those globules that pass through the vessel into the 
foot- stalk appear to accumulate there as in a reservoir, 
until the course is changed, when they crowd into the 
heart again, and perform their grand tour. Yet there is a 
measure of circulation here, for even in the connecting 
vessel one stream ascends from the reservoir into the body, 
as the other (and principal one) descends into it from the 
heart ; and so, vice versa. 

I have spoken of these motions as being performed with 
regularity ; but if you look closely, you will see that this 
must be understood with some qualification. The pulsa- 
tions are not quite uniform, being sometimes more languid, 
sometimes more vigorous ; perhaps forty beats in a minute 
may be the average ; but I have counted sixty, and, pre- 
sently after, thirty ; I have counted twenty beats in one 
half-minute, and only fifteen in the next. The p^od 
during which one course continues is equally uncertain ; 
but about two minutes may be the usual time. Sometimes 
the pulsation intermits for a second or so, and then goes 
on in the .same direction ; and sometimes there is a curious 
variation in the heart's action^ — a faint and then a strong 
beat, a faint and a strong one, and so alternately for some 
time. 

The phenomena of respiration are so closely connected 
with those of circulation that it is not at all out of the way 
to turn from the latter to the former ; not to say that it 
would be high treason against scientific curiosity if I were 
to remove this object without explaining to you that mar- 
vellous play of wheels that occupies the largest part of the 
area that you behold. As you look on the globe, you ob- 
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serve, hanging down from the npper extremity, and reaching 
nearly to the bottom in one direction and almost from side 
to side in another, a transparent square veil, which is 
indeed a flat membranous bag, having its sides pretty close 
together, with small openings along its edges, and an 
oriflee at the bottom leading into the stomach. 

The mouth of this sac is in close connexion with the 
npper or principal orifice, and therefore receives the water; 
which is constantly flowing in, while that aperture is ex- 
panded. This fluid then bathes the whole interior of the 
sac ; but a portion of it escapes by the lateral openings 
into the cavity of the body, between the sac and the 
mantle^ and is discharged through the secondary, or side 
orifice. 

The inner surface of this transparent sac is studded 
with rings of a long oval figure, set side by side in four 
rows. These rings appear to consist of a slight elevation 
of the general membranous surface, so as to make little 
shallow cells, the whole edges of which are fringed with 
cilia, whose movements make waves, that follow each 
other round the course in regular succession. In truth it 
is a beautiful sight to see forty or more of these rings, all 
set round their interior with what look like the cogs on a 
watch wheel, dark and distinct, running round and round 
with an even, moderately rapid, ceaseless motion. These 
black running figures, so like cogs and so well defined as 
they are, are merely an optical delusion; they do not 
represent the cilia, but merely the waves which the cilia 
make : the cilia themselves are exceedingly slender close- 
set hairs, as may be seen at the ends of the ovals, where a 
slight alteration of position prevents the waves from taking 
the tooth-like appearance. Sometimes one here and there 
of the ovals ceases to play, while the rest continue ; and, 
now and then, the whole are suddenly arrested simultane- 
onsly, as if by magic, and presently all start together again, 
which has a most charming effect. A still more singular 
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circamstance is, that while in general the ciliary wave rans 
in the same direction in the different ovals, there will be 
one here and there in which the course is reversed ; and I 
think that the animal has the power of choosing the direc- 
tion of the waves, of setting them going and of stopping 
them, individually as well as collectively. 

The object of these ciliary wheels is to keep np a con- 
stant current in the water. This fluid, as I have said, 
enters from without, through the upper orifice of the body, 
and is hurled over the whole surface of the breathing sac 
by means of the ciliary waves, parting with its oxygen, as 
it goes, to the blood, which streams, as we saw, every- 
where between the rows of wheels. But the water has 
another function: it carries particles of organic matter 
with it, which are suitable for the nourishment of the 
creature; these atoms are carried by the currents to the 
bottom of the sac, and are poured into the stomach, where 
they are digested ; the remains, together with the waste 
water, being discharged through the lateral orifice. 

Thus we see how closely connected are the three great 
processes of circulation, respiration, and digestion. 
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CHAPTER m. 

MOLLUSCA: THEIB shells, tongues, ETES, and EAB8« 

One of the most interesting aspects of microscopic study 
is that in which it reveals the intimate structure of objects, 
which, to the unassisted eye, appear simple or nearly so, 
bat which prove by the aid of magnifying power to be 
complex. Thus we are often introduced to very curious 
contrivances (if I may use such a word in reference to the 
works of God), by which difficulties are overcome, and 
substances, which would seem at first wholly unfit for 
certain duties, are in the most admirable manner adapted 
to fulfil them. 

The combination of strength and lightness is always a 
difficult problem in human art; its successful solution 
always excites our admiration. In the Divine mechanics, 
too, it is very often required, and the variety of modes in 
which it is accomplished are in the highest degree novel 
and suggestive. We lately saw one of these in the struc- 
ture of a feather, in the contrivance by which extreme 
lightness of material was made, by a most remarkable 
arrangement, to offer a firm resistance to opposing force. 
I have now another example to show you, in which a 
material, in itself heavy, is by its arrangement made very 
light, while it preserves its strength. 

You have seen many times, when walking along the 
yellow sands kissed by the rippling waves, the shell, or 
bone, as it is sometimes called, of the Cuttle-fish. You 
know t^at it consists of a shallow boat-shaped shell, the 
hollow of which is filled with a white substance, which can 
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be scraped away even with the finger-nail, and which 
is sometimes used as pounce, to mb on paper from which 
writing has been erased. It is this substance of which I 
mean now to speak. 

The possessor of this structure is a member of the 
numerous class Mollusca,'*' which are generally charac- 
terised by being inclosed in shells. Now shell, as we 
all know, is a solid, stony substance, much heavier than 
water; take into your hand that large Cassis on the 
mantel-piece, and observe its great weight and compact- 
ness. It is, in fact, real limestone ; differing from that of 
the rocks only in this, that it has been deposited by the 
living organic cells of an animal, and arranged in a de- 
finite form. We will presently examine other examples. 
The '* cuttle-bone" is a shell, not indeed inclosing the 
animal, but inclosed by it, being contained within a 
cavity in the substance of the fleshy mantle ; cut open the 
mantle, and the shell instantly drops out. 

The Cuttle is a rapid swimmer through the open sea. 
A shell so large as this, if solid and compact like that of 
^e Cassis, would condemn it to grovel on the bottom, and 
frustrate aU the instincts of its nature. On the other 
hand, it needs the strength and support of a solid column^ 
Wonderful to tell, the calcareous f shell is made not only to 
be no hindrance to its swimming, but to contribute greatly 
to its buoyancy : it is what the string of corks is to the 
bather who cannot swim, it is a float. Throw this entire 
cuttle-sheU into water ; it floats on the surface as buoy- 
antly as if it were actually carved out of cork. 

I cut with a keen knife a little cube out of the shell, 
and, fixing it on the end of the revolving stage-needle, 
apply a low power, say seventy diameters, using reflected 

* From the Latin molUsj soft; a name given by Cuvier to this 
daas trom their bodies being always soft, whether bearing shells or 
not. 

f Erom calx, Latin for lime. 
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ligbt. We ate looking now at tho perpendicnl&r section ; 
is it not H beantiM object? ;on m^t fane; yonrBelf 
lookii^ at one of the noble icebergs that nugestically 
navigate the polar seas, when it ia rendered porons and 
laminated by the rains of spring. Yon see a number of 
thin horizontal tiers 
or stages, periectly 
paraUel and equi-dis- 
tant, aboat one -for- 
tieth of an inch apart, 
rising above each 
other like the floors 
of an edifice. These 
are connected together 
by an infinite mnlti' 
tnde of thin pillars 
of crystal, or rather 
leaves, some of which 
show their ei^es towards ns, others their broader sides, 
and others are broken off at various distances, the frag- 
nuents standing op from the floor, or depending from the 
roof, like stalactites and stalagmites in a cavern."' 

This whole series of crystal floors and supporting plates 
is formed of calcareons matter, — limestone, in short ; bat 
though the latter are set in such close array that the eye 
cannot penetrate to any appreciable distance between 
them, their eitreme thinness renders the whole structure 
very light, the interstices bebg occupied by air. 

But now if I give the stage-needle half a revolution, we 
shall have the horizontal section presented to the eye. In 
this aspect we acquire much more information as to Qie 
structure. The out has heen made very dose to one of 

 In calcareona districts the water tricUiiif; thioDgh into caverns 
often f(mna stupeloBB maaaea on the fiooT or honjcing like idcleg from 
the rocrt f in the former case they are caJled ibilagmilet, in the latter 
ilalaclilti. 
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the horizontal floors, which we see marked all over with 
a great nnmher of lines, eaeh of which runs hither and 
thither, in a very sinuous pattern. The lines are made np 
of a brilliant sparkling substance ; they are, in fact, the 
basal portions of what we saw in the other section as thin 
perpendicular plates ; I have cut off the plates close to 
the bottom, and what we see is their insertion into the 
floor. 

Thus we perceive that what we took for a multitude of 
plates, were but the various doublings and infoldings of a 
single plate of great length, miming quite across the 
floor : an arrangement by which the strength of the ma- 
terial is greatly augmented. You have often seen the 
mode in which light walls are made of corrugated iron, 
especially at railway stations ; and are doubtless aware that 
the corrugation, or bending in or out, imparts a strength 
to it which the mere sheet iron, if set up as a smooth, 
plane surface, would in no wise possess. The principle is 
exactly the same in the two cases ; but the corrugation of 
the limestone plates in the cuttle-shell is far more perfect 
than that of the iron ; added to which there is the other 
advantage, that the aggregate mass of material is made 
highly buoyant by the large bulk of empty space that 
intervenes between the sinuous folds of the crystal plates. 

It may be interesting to compare with this the structure 
of the more solid shells of bivalves, which have been so 
elaborately studied by Dr. Carpenter. In general, these 
consist of two very distinct layers, well seen in the valve 
of the Pearl Oyster and its idlies. The Pinna, or Wing- 
shell, the largest of our native bivalves, affords us a good 
example, especially of the external layer, since here this 
layer projects beyond the inner one, in thin transparent 
edges, which gives us an opportunity of examining their 
structure without any artificial preparation. This frag- 
ment, taken from the edge of one of those leafy expan- 
sions, we will examine with a low magnifying power. Each 
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of its BorfaceB has a sort of iaoatted, or honeyoombed 
^peAranoe; and tlie broken edges, which even to the 
naked eye appear fibrous, are seen to resemble a number 
of baealtic colomna. " The shell is thus seen to be com- 
posed of a vast nmnber of prisms, having a tolerably 
oniform size, and nsaally presenting an approach to Uie 
hexagonal shape. These are aixanged peipendicnlarly, or 
nearly BO, to the Borface of the lamina of the shell ; so 
that its thiaknesB is farmed by their lengUi, and its two 
sur&oes by their extremitiei."* 



The inner layer of each shells is remarkable for pos- 
sessing in different degrees the property of reflecting rain- 
bow-like colonrs, often with great delicacy and splendour ; 
and Uiis is termed naere, or familiarly " mother-of-pearl." 
This iridescent Instre depends, as Sir David Brewster has 
shown, + upon a mnltitode of grooves or fine lines, which 
ran in a very waved pattern, but nearly parallel to each 
other, across the surface of the nacre. " As these lines 
are not obliterated by any amonnt of polishing, it is 
• Carpmter, " The Microsoope," fi90, f " ^^^ Trane.," I8U. 
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obvious that their presence depends upon something pe- 
ooliar in the texture of this substance, and not upon any 
mere superficial arrangement. When a piece of nacre is 
carefullj examined, it becomes evident that the lines are 
produced by the cropping out of laminsB of shell, situated 
more or less obliquely to the plane of the surface. The 
greater the dip of these laminsB, the closer will their edges 
be ; whilst ihe less the angle which they make with the 
surface, the wider wiU be the interval between the lines. 
When the section passes for any distance in the plane of 
a lamina, no lines will present themselves on that space. 
And thus the appearance of a section of nacre is such, 
as to have been aptly compared by Sir J. Herschel to the 
surface of a smoothed deal board, in which the woody 
layers are cut perpendicularly to their surface in one part, 
and nearly in their plane in another." * 

Those beautiful objects, — so much prized for personal 
adornment, — ^pearls, are concretions accidentally formed 
within the shells of such moUusks, and are wholly com- 
posed of the inner layer. Drs. Eelaart and Mobius have 
recently published some highly interesting observations on 
the causes both of the iridescence and of the pearly 
lustre ; and these I will cite from the abstract trandation 
of them made by Mr. Dallas. 

'* The sur&ce of pearls is not perfectly smooth, but 
covered with very fine microscopic elevations and depres- 
sions. These are more or less irregular in their altitude, 
but approach most nearly to equality in pearls of the 
finest water. In pearls which exhibit a certain iridescence, 
and which, when turned in di£ferent directions towards the 
eye, present even very faint bluish, greenish, and reddish 
tints, the surface is found to present delicate irregular 
curved farrows, which either run tolerably parallel to each 
other, or form small irregular closed curves. This is due 
to the mode of growth of the pearl, in which thin layers 

 Carpenter, " The MicroaoQPA*' sqa.. 
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of nacre, of small dimensions, have been laid over each 
other. There is no continnoas layer over the pearl, but a 
nmnber of small portions which sometimes overlie the 
margins of the snbjacent layers, and sometimes leave 
them uncovered. This stractore is seen most distinctly 
in the pearl shell, where the conditions are rendered more 
simple by the layers being deposited on a flat, or but 
slightly curved surface. The distance of the furrows from 
each other is not always the same ; sometimes they may 
be recognised with the simple lens, while on other parts 
they approach within ^T^Tfth of an inch of each other. 
That the iridescence of nacre, or the nacreous colour, as 
distinguished from pearly lustre, is caused by the inter- 
ference of the light reflected from these furrows and the 
intervening edges of the strata, is proved by the circum* 
stance, ascertained by Brewster, that impressions of 
mother-of-pearl taken in red or black sealing-wax exhibit 
the same phenomena of colour distinctly. In pearls, in 
consequence of their spherical form, the diflerent masses 
of coloured light are so diffused that they unite to form 
white light ; and this takes place with the greater perfec- 
tion in proportion as the furrows are lost, and become 
converted into a surCeuse of fine elevations and depres- 
sions. 

<< For their lustre, pearls are indebted to their being 
composed of fine layers, which allow light to pass through 
them; whilst the numerous layers, lying one under the 
other^ disperse and reflect the light in such a manner that 
it returns and mixes with that which is directly thrown 
back from the outer surface. It is the co-operation of 
light reflected from the surface, with light dispersed and 
reflected in the interior, that gives rise to lustre ; for this 
reason the knots of window-glass exhibit pearly lustre, and 
the membranes of pearls deprived of their line are almost 
as lustrous as solid pearls, except that their whiteness is 
destroyed. ' The two masses of light entering the eye, act 
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apon it from different distances. Now, as it adapts itself 
to the body seen throngh the transparent layer, it cannot 
distinctly see the light reflected from the surface, and 
the conscioosness of this infinitely perceptible reflection 
produces the phenomena of lustre.'* The. thinner and 
the more transparent the layers of which the pearl 
consists, the more beautiful is its lustre; and in this 
redpect the sea-pearls excel those of our river-mol- 
lusks/' + 

We will pass now, by an easy transition, from the shells 
of the MoUusca to their tongues. Who that looks at the 
weather-worn cone of the Limpet, as he adheres sluggishly 
to the rock between tide-levels, would suspect that he 
carries coiled up in his throat a tongue twice as long 
as his shell 7 And that this tongue is armed with thou- 
sands of crystal teeth, all arranged with the most consum- 
mate art in a pattern of perfect regularity ? It sounds 
almost like a fable to be told that the great Spotted Slug, 
which we sometimes find crawling in damp cellars, carries 
a tongue armed with 26^800 teeth ! Yet there is no doubt 
of the fact. 

Yoa see on this slip of glass a very slender band about 
two inches in length. This is the tongue of the common 
Periwinkle. While it was in the living animal, its fore-part 
occupied the floor of the mouth, whence it passed down 
below the throat, and, turning towards the right side, 
formed a close spire of many whorls, exactly like a coil of 
rope, which rested on the gullet. Here we have it ex- 
tracted, uncoiled, cleansed, and affixed to a slip of glass 
for microscopical examination. 

Only a small portion of the band is visible at a time 
with such a power as is necessary to display the structure ; 
but by means of the stage-movement we can bring the 
whole in succession under the eye, and discover that, with 
some modifications of form, the same essential plan of 

 Doye, « Farbenlehre," 117. f ** Ann. d Mag. N.H.'' ; Feb, 1868. 
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stractTire, and even the eame elements, eidst throoghont. 
Concentrating onr attention on a single transverse series 
of the numerous curved lines that at first sight hewilder the 
mind, we perceive, hy delicate focussing, that the ohject 
hefor^ us consists of a numher of hooks projecting from 
the surfiEice of the translucent hand, and arching downward* 
In this case a single row consists of seven such hooked 
plates or teeth ; one in the centre and three on each side. 
Each hooked plate has its arching tip cut into five tooth- 
lets, of which the central one is the largest j and its hase 
is united with the cartilaginous or gristly suhstance of the 
hand. Only the middle plate is symmetrical ; the lateral 
ones hend inwards towards the central one, and are sym- 
metrical only when considered in pairs, each associated 
with its opposite. The plates are perfectly transparent, 
hut of a yellow homy colour ; they are very hard ; and, as 
they are not dissolved by acids, it has been supposed that 
their substance is siliceous (having the nature of flint) ; 
but they are more probably chitinous, or formed of the 
substance of which the hard parts of insects are com- 
posed. The tongue before us has 600 rows such as these, 
each, as we see, closely following, and indeed overlapping, 
its predecessor ; so that we can never look at a single row 
without at the same time seeing others which it overlaps, 
or by which it is overlapped. 

The specimen which I will now show you is broader, but 
shorter. It is the tongue of Trochus ziziphinus^ a large 
and handsome shell of regularly conical form, not unr 
common on our rocky shores. It is perhaps a more 
interesting study than that of the Periwinkle. There are 
here, you observe, three constituent elements in the pat- 
tern. First, a delicate glassy central tooth, tapering to a 
fine point, and cut into minute saw-teeth along each edge. 
Then a series, of five on each side, of similar glassy 
pointed leaves, bending inward ; and outside these, on 
either hand, are a great number of stout dark-coloured 
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hooks, arching forward and inward, each notched with Ba'W- 
teeth, and diminishing in thickness as they recede from 
the centre. 

The manner of using this elaborate oi^an is no less 
cnrions than is its stractnre. During life it is only the 
front portion — not more than one-third — of the band that 
is in use ; this is spread oat on the floor of the monthi 
with the teeth projecting and hooking backwards. The 
remainder has its edges rolled orer towturds eaeh other, 
forming a tube closed at its extremity, which, as I have 



already observed, is coiled away (in the long-tongaed 
kinds) among the viscera. 

The mode in which the tongae is need may be readily 
seen by watching the actions of a Periwinkle in a marine, 
or a Pond-snail in a fresh-water aqnarinm. 'When the 
conferva has begnn to form a thin green growth on the 
glass sides of the tank, the MoUasca are incessantly en- 
gaged in feeding on it, and rasping it away with this toothed 
band. " The npper lip with its mandible is raised ; the 
lower lip expands ; the tongne is protruded, and applied to 
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the surface for an instant, and then withdrawn ; its teeth 
glitter like glass-paper, and in the Pond-snail it is so 
flexible that frequently it will catoh against projecting 
points, and be drawn out of shape slightly as it vibrates 
over the surface."* 

Perhaps every variety is accompanied by some variation 
in food or manner of feeding. With i^e Trochuiy the 
proboscis, a tube with thick fleshy walls, is rapidly turned 
inside out to a certain extent, until a sur&ce is brought 
into contact with the glass, having a silky lustre : thifi is 
the tongue ; it is moved with a short sweep, and then the 
tubular proboscis infolds its walls again ; the tongue dis- 
appearing, and every filament of conferva being carried up 
into the interior from the little area which had been swept. 
The next instant, the foot meanwhile having made a small 
advance, the proboscis unfolds again, the tongue makes 
another sweep, and again the whole is withdrawn ; and 
this proceeds with great reguhirity, I can compare the 
action to nothing so well as to the manner in which the 
tongue of an ox licks up the grass of the fleld, or to the 
action of a mower cutting down swathe after swathe as he 
inarches along. The latter comparison is more striking, on 
account of the marks of progress which each operator leaves 
behind him. Though the confervoid plants are swept off 
by the tongue of the MoUusk, it is not done so cleanly but 
that a mark is left where they grew; and the peculiar 
form and structure of the tongue, which I have above 
noticed, leave a series of successive curves all along the 
course which the MoUusk has followed, very closely like 
those which mark the individual swathes out by the mower 
in his course through the fleld. 

The Periwinkle's table-manners differ slightly from those 
of his relations. When he eats, he separates two little 
fleshy lips, and the glistening, glass-like tongue is seen, 
or rather the rounded extremity of a bend of it, rapidly 

 Woodward's « MoUusca," 161. 
E 
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numing round like an endless band in some piece of 
machinery; only that the tooth points, as they ran by, 
remind one rather of a watch- wheel. For an instant this 
appears, then the lips close again, and presently re-open, 
and the tongne again performs its rasping. It is wonder- 
ful to see ; — ^perhaps not more wonderful than any other 
of God's great works, never more great than when 
minutely great; but the action and the instrument, the 
perfect way in which it works, and the effectiveness with 
which the vegetation is cleared away before it, all strike 
the mind with more than usual force, as exhibitions of the 
skill of the Creator. 

As the Periwinkle moves along, mowing his sea-grass as 
he goes, he carries before him two soft and flexible horns, 
marked with zebra-like bands of black and white, which 
he constantly waves about. These are organs of some 
sense, probably of touch, and are therefore called tentacles 
(or tryers) ; but they bear on their outer sides, near the 
base, a pair of other organs, which are more closely 
analogous to what we ourselves possess. You see on each 
tentacle a little wart, which, when you look at it with 
a lens, you perceive to have a round black glossy ex- 
tremity. This is the eye. By careful dissection under 
the microscope, we And it to contain a beautiful trans- 
parent crystalline lens, with a thick and glutinous vitreous 
humour adhering to it behind, bounded by a retina or 
curtain to receive the optic image, and an optic nerve. 

But much more attractive you will find the eyes in this 
little Scallop. It is a half-grown individual of what is 
provincially known as the Squin (Pecten opercularis), 
much prized for its delicate flavour. Belonging to the 
bivalve class of the Mollusca, the animal is inclosed 
within two shallow shelly plates, concave internally and 
convex externally, which are united by a hinge, just as the 
works of a watch are protected by the case. When the 
little creature is at its ease, as when the water is pure and 
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clear, it lies on one side, its valves being separated as we 
see them now, a quarter of an inch or so apart, allowing 
ns to discern what is contained between them. 

Well, we see first a nnmber of slender white pointed 
threads, peeping out from each valve, and spreading on 
all sides, waving hither and thither, groping, now contract- 
ing, now expanding, with incessant but deliberate motion. 
These are tentacles. If we trace them to their origin, we 
find them attached to a fleshy sort of veil that lines each 
valve to near its edge, and then abmptlj falls at an angle 
towards the opposite valve, where it meets a correspond- 
ing veil. These two veils form the mantle. It is from 
each of these that the tentacles spring; and we discover 
that there are four rows of these organs, one row set along 
the angle, and one along the edge, of each veil. 

But as we peer among these slender threads, our atten- 
tion is riveted by some tiny points that are seated near 
their bases, which glitter like brilliant gems. They are 
seen only in those rows of tentacles which spring from 
the angles of the veils, and not in those which fringe their 
edges. Even the unassisted sight can detect the gleam 
and glitter of these little specks ; but it is only when we 
bring the lens to hear upon them that we see all their 
beauty. Then they look like diamonds or emeralds, each 
set in a broad ring of dark red substance, which greatly 
enhances their beauty. They are inserted into the mantle 
in the line of the tentacles, alternating with them, yet not 
vrith absolute regularity, for there are more tentacles than 
gem-points ; they are about half as numerous again as the 
radiating ridges of the shell. Some are much larger and 
more prominent than others, but they have all the same 
structure and appearance. 

These little organs are eyes. As its movements are 
far more extensive, and more fitful and rapid than is 
common in this class of animals, the little Pecten probably 
needs these brilliant organs of vision to guide its wayward 

e2 
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ravings^ as well as to guard it from hostile assatdts. The 
animal is very sensitive, withdrawing its tentaclecf and 
mantle, and bringing the valves of its shell together, on 
any shock being given to the vessel in which it resides. It 
manifests, however, a wisely measured degree of cantion, 
for it does not aotnally close the valves, unless it be 
repeatedly disturbed, or unless the shock be violent, con- 
tenting itself with narrowing the opening to the smallest 
space appreciable ; yet even then the two rows of gem-like 
eyes are distinctly visible, peeping out from the almost 
closed shell, the two appearing like one undulating row 
from the closeness of their proximity. 

If you are familiar with the pin-cushions which children 
often make with a narrow ribbon round the edges of these 
very Scallop-shells, you can scarcely fail to be struck with 
the resemblance borne by the living animal to its homely 
but useful substitute ; and the beautiful eyes themselves 
might be readily mistaken for two rows of diamond- 
headed pins, carefully and regularly stuck along the two 
edges of the pin-cushion ribbon, — ^the ribbon itself repre- 
senting the satiny and painted mantle. A friend of mine, 
to whom I was once showing this object, compared it, not 
inaptly, to a lady's ring set with diamonds. 

You will not fan to remark how the position of these 
beauteous organs is suited for their most extensive 
usefulness consistent with their safety. In the ordinary 
condition of the animal's expansion, and especially when 
it is about to make its sudden and vigorous leaps, the gem- 
like points are so situated as just to project beyond the 
margin of the shell. So that when we view the creature 
perpendicularly as it lies, our eyes looking down on the 
convexity of the upper valve, the minute eyes are seen, all 
round its circumference, just, and but just, peeping from 
under its edge. It is clear that this arrangement secures 
to them the widest range of vision with the least possible 
exposure. As Divine contrivance has been often most 
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deservedly recognised in the projection of the bony ridge 
over the human eye, which we caU the brow, we surely 
cannot fail to recognise, and admire it also, in the position 
of these delicate organs, either beneath the margin of the 
solid shell, or, if projected, projected only in the smallest 
degree, and endowed with the power of retreating beneath 
its barrier with the rapidity of thonght on the least alarm. 

There can be no doubt that these points, numerous as 
ihey are, are true eyes, endowed with the faculty of vision 
in a well-developed degree. For when their structure is 
carefully examined by the skilful anatomist, each is found 
to be covered with the proper sclerotic^ tunic, which 
becomes a perfectly transparent cornea in front, and to 
possess a coloured iris, — ^perforated with a well-defined 
pupil, and connected with a layer of pigment which lines 
the choroid tunic, — a crystalline lens, and a vitreous 
humour for the due refraction of the rays of light, and a 
retina in their focus, formed by an expansion of the optic 
nerve, and fitted to receive the picture ; the sensation of 
which is then conveyed by an optic nerve from each eye 
to the common nerve-trunk which runs along the border 
of the mantle. Thus there exists in each of these lus- 
trous points every element needful for the due performance 
of vision; though, probably, the impressions thus con- 
veyed may be neither so powerful nor so distinct as those 
vvhich are conveyed by the eyes of vertebrate animals. 
They are, however, we may be sure, amply sufficient for 
the wants of the pretty Scallop, and are fresh proofs of 
the Divine wisdom and benevolence. 

We have been accustomed from childhood to recognise 
as eyes the shining black extremities of the upper pair of 
<< horns" in the Garden Snail. And though some natu- 

* The ball of the eye is composed of three coats or tunics, the 
sclerotic, choroidf and retina, and contains three humours, the aqueous, 
vitreous, and crystalline. The cornea is the front part of the sderotic, 
the iris that of the choroid. 
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ralists have doubted, and even denied, that the tentacle 
was anything more than a very delicate organ of tonch, 
yet it has been abundantly proved by dissection, and is 
now incontrovertibly established, that its tip carries an 
eye, even more completely developed than those of the 
Pecten which we have just been looking at. The eye is 
situated, not indeed on the very summit of the tentacle, 
but on one side of a movable bulb there placed. It is 
very minute, almost spherical, but slightly flattened in 
front. It is protected by a very thin transparent layer of 
the common skin, and is surrounded at the side and 
behind by a perfectly black membrane, called the choroid, 
or pigment-membrane. This black globule contains a 
transparent and semi-fluid substance, with which it is 
completely fllled; towards the bottom it is of thinner 
consistence, and appears to contain many brilliant particles 
when the eye is dissected under the microscope ; this may 
be considered as the vitreous humour. In the front part 
of the eye there is a crystalline lens, a small, circular, 
flattish body, shaped like a lensj perfectly clear and trans- 
lucent, but a little more solid than the vitreous humour. 

Now protection for these so delicate organs is provided 
in a way quite difierent from, yet equally effective with, 
that which we just now admired in the case of the Pecten. 
You know that if you touch, though ever so tenderly, the 
eye of the Snail, it is instantly drawn into the horn by a 
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most curious process of inversion. This action is per- 
formed by means of a long muscular ribbon, which origi- 
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nates from the great muscle that retracts the head within 
the shell, and which is inserted into the extremity of the 
hollow tentacle. When this ribbon contracts at the will 
of the animal, and still more forcibly when it is aided by 
the contraction of the great head-mnscle, the tip of the 
tentacle with its eye is drawn within the surrounding parts, 
just like the finger of a glove. When the animal would 
again protrude its eye, the fibres which surround the 
tentacle, like so many rings throughout its whole length, 
successively contract, and thus gradually squeeze out, as 
it were, the inverted part, until it is turned back to its 
original position. 

But the ears of this homely ''creeping thing" are, 
perhaps, even more curious than its eyes, though far less 
elaborate in their structure. You will imagine now, that 
I refer to the other pair of tentacles, as you are accus- 
tomed to associate the idea of ears with projecting organs 
situated on the head. No, you must not look there for 
them. Here, in this young Garden Slug, which is so 
small as to be conveniently examined on the stage of the 
microscope, and so devoid of colour that we can readily 
look through its tissues, — ^we shall easily find its ears, 
though they are not quite so prominent as those of 
an ass. 

I subject the animal to a gentle pressure by means of 
the compressorium,'*' just sufficient to flatten its soft body 
a little, without injuring it. And now, with this low power, 
you may see what Siebold, a learned zoologist and com- 
parative anatomist, familiar with the curious phenomena 
of life, truly calls <' a wonderful spectacle." In* the neck 
of the little animal you discern, deep-seated in the soft 
flesh, a pair of perfectly transparent globules, or capsules, 
without any opening, but filled with a clear fluid, in which 
there are some minute bodies performing the most extra- 

* An mstroment for compreedng or flattening an object under the 
microflcope. 
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ordinary eyolutions. They constantly keep np a series of 
swinging or balancing movements, sometimes rotating, 
^sometimes forcibly driven in a certain direction, then in 
the opposite, yet no single one ever by any accident 
tonching the walls of the capsule in which they are con- 
tained. If the capsule be raptured, the motions instantly 
cease. These little bodies are of a calcareous nature; 
and they are called otolitJieSy* that is, ear-stones. The 
most that we know of these curious capsules, which 
are indubitably ascertained to be organs of hearing, we 
owe to the observations of the eminent zoologist just 
named, and of this you may perhaps like to learn a 
little. 

Siebold says that a concentric depression is evident in 
these otolithes, and that there may be seen in the centre 
of the greater number of them a shaded spot, or rather a 
minute aperture, which penetrates through the concretion 
from the one flattened surface to the other. Subjected to 
a strong pressure, the otolithes crack in radiating lines, 
separating often into four pyramidal pieces. This separa- 
tion also ensues, after a longer time, when the otolithes 
are immersed in diluted nitric acid ; and^ if we touch them 
with the concentrated acid, they suddenly dissolve with 
the disengagement of a gas, whence Siebold concludes 
them to be composed of carbonate of lime. The size of 
the otolithes is not equal, and in the same capsule there 
are always some which are smaller than others. Within 
the capsule they have, during life, a very remarkable, and 
in some respects peculiar, lively, oscillatory movement, 
being driven about as particles of any light insoluble 
powder might be in boiling water. The otolithes in the 
'Centre have the appearance of being pressed together so 
as to form a sort of solid nucleus, and towards this centre 
the otolithes near the circumference seem even to be 

* Eiom the Greek o^ (one), genitive ^rbs (otos), an e€a', and Ai9os 
(lithoB), a ttone. 
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Tiolently urged, their centripetal rush being invariably 
repulsed^ and as often driven again into a centrifugal direc- 
tion. Removed from the capdule, the motions of the 
otolithes instantly cease. The canse of these carious 
oscillations remains undiscovered. Siebold could detect 
no vibratile dlia on the surfaces of the capsule, and the 
cessation of the motion when the otolithes are removed, 
proves them to be nnciliated themselves, and, at the same 
time, distinguishes the motion from that of inorganic 
molecules. 

It has been, however, more recently ascertained that 
the movements of the otolithes are due to very minute 
cilia with which the interior surface of the capsule is 
covered. This had been long suspected, and some eminent 
physiologists, as Wagner and EoUiker, have distinctly 
seen the cilia themselves. 

If you ask what can be the use of ears to a class of 

animals which are invariably dumb, I answer that though 

this is true with respect to the great mi\jority, yet it may 

be only that our senses are too dull to perceive tiie delicate 

sounds which they utter, and which may be sufficiently 

audible to their more sensitive organs ; and besides, some 

MoUusca can certainly emit sounds audible by us. Two 

very elegant species of Sea-slug, viz., EoUs punctata, 

and Tritonia arbor ezcem^ certainly produce audible sounds. 

Professor Grant, who first observed the interesting fact in 

some specimens of the latter which he was keeping in an 

aquarium, says of the sounds, that ''they resemble very 

much the clink of a steel wire on the side of the jar, 

one stroke only being given at a time, and repeated at 

intervals of a minute or two; when placed in a large 

basin of water the sound is much obscured, and is like 

that of a watch, one stroke being repeated, as before, 

at intervals. The sound is longest and oftenest repeated 

when the TritonisB are lively and moving about, and is not 

i 
* Now called Dt/ndronotiu arborescent. 
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heard when they are cold and without any motion ; in the 
dark I have not observed any light emitted at the time of 
the stroke ; no globule of air escapes to the surface of the 
water, nor is any ripple produced on the surface at the 
instant of the stroke ; the sound, when in a glass vessel, is 
mellow and distinct." The Professor has kept these 
TritonisB alive in his room for a month, and during the 
whole period of their confinement they have continued to 
produce the sounds with very little diminution of their 
original intensity. In a small apartment they are audible 
at the distance of twelve feet. '' The sounds obviously 
proceed from the mouth of the animal ; and at the instant 
of the stroke, we observe the lips suddenly separate, as if 
to allow the water to rush into a small vacuum formed 
within. As these animals are hermaphrodites, requiring 
mutual impregnation, the sounds may possibly be a means 
of communication between them ; or, if they are of an 
electric nature, they may be the means of defending from 
foreign enemies one of the most delicate, defenceless, and 
beautifal Gasteropods that inhabit the deep." * 

» Edinb. Phil. Jotim., xiv. 186. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SEA-MATS AND SHELLY COBALLINXS. 

When we were at the sea-side last summer we bought, 
you may remember, of a poor widow whom we met on the 
beach, a little basket of dried sea-weeds. 

Now all of those objects were not sea- weeds. I mean 
they were not all plants ; some of them are animals, and 
these I wish to bring under your notice this evening for 
our microscopical entertainment. Here are exquisitely 
delicate crimson leaves, as thin or thinner than the thin- 
nest tissue paper, with solid ribs and sinuous edges. Here 
is a tall and elegant dark red feather, quite regularly pin- 
nated. Here is a tuft of purple filaments as ^* fine as 
silkworm's thread/' And here is a broad irregular expanse 
of the richest emerald green, crumpled and folded, yet as 
glossy as if varnished. 

Well, all of these are plants, certainly : they are veri- 
table JlgcB, or sea- weeds. But here are other plant-like 
objects of a pale brown, drab, or snowy^white hue. Let 
us take this flattened brown leaf, divided into irregular 
broad lobes ; it looks almost like a thickish paper, and is 
about as flexible. But pass your finger over it, and you 
feel that its surface is evenly roughened ; and on close and 
careful scrutiny you discern, even by the naked eye, that 
its surface is covered with a delicate network of minute 
shallow cells. 

** Bi^ad Homwrack," and " Leafy Sea-mat," are the 
names which the old collectors gave to this object ; and 
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modem naturalists have given it the scientific appellation 
of FlustrafoUacea, and arranged it in the class Folyzoa, a 
group of animate beings, which have much of the form of 
Polypes, and much of the stmctore of Mollnsks. 

We cat off a little piece from the end of one of the lobes, 
and put this upon the stage of the microscope. We now 
see that the cells are disposed in nearly parallel rows ; but 
80 that those of one row alternate with those of the next, 
quincunx fashion, the middle of one cell being opposite the 
end of its right and left neighbours ; or like the meshes of 
a net. The cells extend over the whole leaf, and are spread 
over both its surfaces in this case ; the united depth 
of two cells constituting the thickness of the leaf-like 
structure. There are other species, more delicate, which 
have but a single series of cells, all opening on the same 
side of the leaf. 

Each individual cell is shaped like a child's cradle ; and 
if you will imagine 20,000 wicker cradles stuck together 
side by side in one plane, after the quincunx pattern I 
have just mentioned ; and then the whole broad array- 
turned over, and 20,000 more glued on to these, bottom 
to bottom, — ^you will have an idea of the framework of this 
pale-brown leaf; dimensions, of course^ being out of the 
consideration. The number may appear somewhat im- 
mense, yet it is no larger than the ordinary average, as I 
will soon show you. I measure off a square half-inch of 
this lea^ which I carefully cut out with scissors ; now with 
the micrometer count the cells in the square piece. — You 
find 60 longitudinal rows, each containing 28 cells, or 
thereabouts. Very Veil ; a simple arithmetical process 
shows that there are 1,680 cells in this square half-inch ; 
or 6,720 in a square inch. Now this very specimen, 
before I mutilated it, contained an area of about three 
square inches ; which would give 20,160 cells. This is 
the number on one surface ; the other contains an equal 
number ; and thus you see that I have not exaggerated 
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the population of this tiny marine city. This, however, is 
by no means a specimen of nnnsoal size. 

These cells, which I compare to cradles, are of shallow 
depth, but the head-part rises to a much greater height 
than the foot. All round this elevated portion the margin 
is armed with short blunt spines, two on each side, which 
stand obliquely erect, projecting outwards over the middle 
of the next cell, which thus, in concert with the spines of 
the cell on the opposite side, they protect. 

If you search carefully over Uie mass of cells with this 
pocket-lens, you wiU perceive that on some of them are 
seated minute white globules, which look like tiny pearls. 
These are not placed in any regular order, two being 
sometimes found on contiguous cells, but generally they 
are scattered at more or less remote intervals. If we now 
apply the microscope to these appendages, each globule 
is seen to be fiat on that perpendicular side which faces the 
foot of the cradle ; and this flat side is a movable door, 
with a hinge along its lower edge. The door is of a 
yellow hue ; the globule itself being, as I said, of a pearly 
white hue. 

This is all that we can see in this dried specimen ; but 
if we had been fortunate enough to examine it when first 
it was torn firom its attachment to an old shell at the 
bottom of the sea, you would have seen much more. 
And what would then have appeared I will describe to 
you. 

Suppose, then, that a coverlid of transparent skin were 
stretched over each cradle, from a little within the margin 
all round, leaving a transverse opening just in the right 
place, viz., over the pillow, and you would have exactly 
what exists here. There is a crescent-form slit in the 
membrane of the upper part of the cell, from which the 
semicircular edge, or lip, can recede if pushed from* 
within. 

Suppose, yet again, that in every cradle there Ues. 
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a hahj, with its UtUe knees bent np to its ohin, in that 
zigzag fashion that children, little and big, oflen like 
to he in. But Btay, here is a child moving I Softly 1 
He slowly puahes open the semicircnlar slit in the corer- 
lid, and we see him gtadaally protniding his head and 
shoaldere in an erect position, straightening his knees at 
the same time. He is raised half ont of bed, when lo ! 
his head falls open, and becomes a hell of tentacles I The 
baby is the teuont-polype t 

"This is averyamnsing romance," you say. Nay, it is 
DO romance at all. If yon will ezcnse the homeliness of 
the comparisons, I ventore to affirm that a personal exa- 
mination of the oreatore itself would justify their correct- 
ness, and yon would acknowledge that they conld scarcely 
he more apt. 

Moreover, the globular chambers show signs of life ; 
their iront doors suddenly open, gape widely, and then 



(A portioii miignifled.) 

shat with a snap ; and presently this opening and shutting 
is repeated. The meaning of this action yon will better 
understand when yon see analogons organs in another 
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form of the same class of animals. Meanwhile, I will 
jast point oat a beautifdl though minnte proof of design 
in a point of the structure of the cells connected with these 
pearly chambers. If you look closely, you will see that 
the spines of the margin are not found on those cells that 
carry the pearls ; and moreover, that they are also wanting 
on the approximate edges of the two cells that lie behind 
every- such pearl-bearing cell. Now the reason of this 
omission is obvious. The spines projecting obliquely 
would interfere with the gaping of the door ; and hence 
they are invariably absent there. 

I happen to have in my aquarium a living individual of 
another species belonging to the same class, and agreeing 
with this in all essential particulars of structure, though 
widely different in form. The difference, however, is 
mainly dependent on a rather unimportant point of ar- 
rangement ; for the cells, instead of being set side by side 
and end to end, in quincunx fashion, to an indefinite 
extent, on two surfaces of a plane, are disposed on one 
single surface, and in longitudinal rows of two or three 
cells abreast; thus narrow ribbon-like branches are 
formed, which now and then divide into two, then these 
into two more, and so on. These branches thus become 
fan-shaped, which, by being slightly curved, became seg- 
ments of funnels ; and the peculiar elegance of this coral- 
line consists in the mode in which these branches are set 
on the stem, viz., in an ascending spiral curve, so that the 
effect is that of several imperfect funnels set one within 
another, but which yet you perceive, by turning the whole 
gradually round, to compose a single corkscrew band of 
snccessive fans. This whole structure stands upright in 
its natural state, like a little compact shrub growing from 
a root; and as a good many are commonly associated 
together, they form a sort of mimic grove, fringing the 
sides of dark rocky sea-pools. 

The species is tailed the Corkscrew Coralline, or, some- 
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times, the Bird*8-head Coralline, the latter name being 
assigned to it for a reason which yon will presently per- 
ceive. The appellation by which it is known to naturalists 
is BiLgula avicularia. 

We drop oar specimen into a very narrow cell, com- 
posed of parallel walls of thin glass, a very minute flat- 
tened tank, in fact, such as can be put on the stage of the 
microscope. Here, bathed in its native sea-water, as 
clear as crystal, we shall see it opening and expanding its 
numerous polypides with the utmost activity and evident 
enjoyment. 

You gaze ; but you know not what you see. The pre- 
sence of many lines, representing transparent vessels of 
strange and dissimilar shapes, overlying each other ; and 
the swaying to and fro of curious objects, which strike 
now and then forcibly across the fleld of view, are quite 
bewildering. I must act the showman, and tell you what 
to see. 

The cells are oblong, shaped much like a sack of com, 
with a spine ascending from each of the upper comers. 
Each stands on the summit of its predecessor in the same 
row^ and side by side with those of its fellow-rows, in 
such an order that the top of one cell comes opposite the. 
middle of the one beside it. The top of the sack is 
rounded, and appears closed, but we shall presently find 
an opening there. The broad side that &ces inwardly has 
a large elliptical transparent space occupying nearly its 
whole surface ; this is covered with a very thin and elastic 
membrane, and answers a peculiar end. Just below one of 
the spines that crowns the summit of the cell on one of the 
edges, is situated a little lump, to which is attached, by ai 
very free joint, an object which you will perceive to bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the head of a bird of prey. It 
has a beak strongly hooked, with two well-formed man-< 
dibles, of which the lower is movable, shutting into the. 
cavity of the upper ; you observe it deliberately opening, 
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like thai of a bird, only stretching to an enormotis width 
of gape, and then closing with a strong and sadden snap. 
Now and then the whole head sways backward and for- 
ward on its joints ; and these movements, combined with 
the fitfiil and apparently spiteftd snappings, performed by 
many birds* heads scattered about the branch, are highly 
curioas and amusing. 

The birds' heads, however, are not the living inhabi- 
tants of the cells ; they are not integral parts of them. 
The cells have their proper inhabitants, each dwelling in 
its own ; and each essentially formed on the same plan as 
the ''baby with the tucked-up knees," that makes the 
Sea-mat for his cradle-house. 

In order to get a good view of the tenant here, you 
most move the stage about till you find that the branch is 
presented to your eye sidewise. Directing your attention 
then to the lateral edge of a single inhabited cell, its 
summit is seen to protrude diagonally, towards the inner 
side {Le.y towards the axis of the spire), a tubular mouth 
which is membranous and contractile. When the animal 
wishes to emerge, this tubular orifice is pushed out by 
unfolding the integument, and the tentacles are exposed 
to view, closely pressed into a parallel bundle ; the xm- 
folding of the integument that is attached at their base, 
goes on till the whole is straightened, when the tentacles 
diverge and assume the form of a funnel, or rather that 
of a wide-mouthed bell, the tips being slightly turned out. 
They are furnished with a double row of short cilia in the 
usual order, one set working upward, the other downward. 
Their base surrounds a muscular thick ring, the entrance 
to a funnel-shaped sac, the substance of which is granular, 
and evidently muscular, for its contractions and expansions 
are very vigorous, and yet delicate. Into this first sto^ 
mach passes, with a sort of gulp, any animalcule whirled 
to the bottom of the funnel by the ciliaiy vortex ; and from 
thence it is delivered, through a contracted, but still rather 

p 
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wide gallet, into an oblong stomach, the lower portion of 
which is obtnse. An extremely attenuated duct connects 
this, which is probably the trae stomach, with a globular, 
rather small, intestine, which is again connected by a 
lengthened thread with the base of the cell. By an 
arrangement common to the ascidian * type of the diges- 
tive function, the food is returned from the intestine into 
the true stomach, whence the useless parts are discharged 
through a wide and thick tube that issues from it close 
behind the point where the gullet enters. This tube 
passes upwards parallel to the gullet, and terminates by an 
orifice outside and behind the base of the tentacles. All 
these viscera are beautifully distinct and easily identified, 
owing to the perfect transparency of the walls of the cell, 
the simplicity of iJie parts, and their density and dark 
yellow colour. All of them are manifestly granular in 
texture, except the slender corrugated tube which connects 
the stomach with the globose intestine : this is thin and 
membranous, and is doubtless, if I may judge from analogy, 
capable of wide expansion for the passage of the food-pellet. 
The sudden contraction of the polypide into its cell 
upon disturbance or alarm, and its slow and gradual 
emergence again, afford excellent opportunities for study- 
ing the forms, proportions, and relative positions of the 
internal organs. In contraction, the globular intestine 
remains nearly where it was, but the stomach slides down 
into the cell behind it, as far as the flexible duct will 
allow, and the thick gullet bows out in front, showing 
more clearly the separation between it and the rectum, 
and the insertion of both into the stomach. This retrac- 
tion is, in part, effected by a pair of longitudinal muscular 
bands, which are inserted at the back of the bottom part 
of the cell, and into the skin of the neck below the ten- 

* The Asddia are a low order of animals gro^dng in masses in the 
sea, with bodies like little leathern ponches ; whence theirname, from 
a Greek word oovbc (askos), meaning j^otic^. 
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taeles. The contraction of these bands draws in the 
integoment, like the drawing of a stocking within itself, 
and forces down the viscera into the cavity of the cell, 
which is probably filled with the vital juices. 

Besides the hind bands, there is one, or a pair of 
similar moscnlar bands attached on each side of the front 
part of the base of the cell, and inserted similarly into the 
neck. By watching the contraction of these, yon will be 
enabled to determine the use of the membrane-covered 
aperture up the front of the cell At the moment of the 
retraction of the viscera iuto the cell, a large angular 
membrane is forced outward from the front side, which is 
protruded more or less in proportion to the degree of 
withdrawal of the polypide; and as the latter emerges 
again, the membrane falls back to its place. It is evident, 
then, that this is a provision for enlarging the cavity ; the 
walls are homy, and probably almost inelastic ; but when 
the stomach forces the iutestine forward, and the thick 
gullet is bent outward by the withdrawal of the neck and 
tentacles, the needful room is provided by the bulging out 
of this elastic membrane, which recovers its place by the 
pressure of the surrounding water, when the pressure of 
the fluids within is removed. 

Now, after watching these movements of the polypides, 
and the various structures whose forms and limits those 
movements reveal, it will become manifest to you that 
there is no visible organic connexion between the animal 
distinctively so called and the curious bird's head. This 
latter has a muscular system of its own, by means of 
which its energetic motions are performed ; but it appears 
quite isolated on the outside of the calcareous cell, and 
wholly cut off from the interior by the knob on which it , 
works, and by the thickness of the cell wall. Both knob 
and wall appear quite imperforate ; and yet we cannot but 
presume that some connexion exists, perhaps through the 
medium of an exceedingly delicate and subtile, but living 

F 2 
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tissue, wliicb may be presnmed not only to linef but also 
to cover tbe strong cell ; just as tbe strong envelope and 
spines of a Sea-orcbin are covered witb a tbin film of living 
flesb. 

Tbe functions and use of tbese singular processes are as 
obscure as tbeir connexions witb tbe animal. Yet tbat 
tbey play some important part we may almost certainly 
infer, from tbe general prevalence of similar or analogous 
appendages among tbe various forms of tbis class. Tbe 
globular pearls wbicb you lately saw on tbe Sea-mat are 
but anotber form of bird's bead; and tbe falling-door 
answers to tbe opening and sbutting mandible. Tbe 
forms, indeed, of tbese organs are very diverse, and some- 
times tbey are greatiy disguised. But wbat about tbeir 
function? More tban one observer bas noticed tbe 
seizure of small roving animals by tbese pincer-like beaks ; 
and bence tbe conclusion is pretty general, tbat tbey are 
in some way connected witb tbe procuring of food. But it 
seems to bave 'been forgotten, not only tbat tbese organs 
bave no power of passing tbe prey tbus seized to tbe 
moutb, but also tbat tbis latter is situated at tbe bottom 
of a funnel of ciliated tentacles, and is calculated to re- 
ceive only sucb minute prey as is drawn witbin tbe ciliary 
vortex. I bave ventured to suggest a new explanation. 
Tbe seizure of a passing animal, and tbe bolding of it in a 
temacious grasp until it dies, may be a means of attracting 
the proper prey to tbe vicinity of tbe moutb. Tbe pre- 
sence of decomposing animal substance in water invariably 
attracts crowds of infusory animalcules, wbicb tben breed 
witb amazing rapidity, so as to form a cloud of living 
atoms around tbe decaying body, quite visible in tbe 
aggr^ate to tbe unassisted eye ; and tbese remain in tbe 
vicinity, playing round and round until tbe organic matter 
is quite consumed. Now a tiny worm or otber animal 
caugbt by tbe bird's bead of a Polyzoon,* and tigbtiy bold, 
* From the Greek iroA^ (polus), maniff and &»^ (antmaQ. A name 
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would presently die ; and thongb in its own snbstanoe it 
wonld not yield any nntriment to the captorer, yet by 
becoming tbe centre of a crowd of busy infosoria, xnnlti- 
tndes of which would constantly be drawn into the ten- 
tacular vortex, and swallowed, it would be ancillary to its 
support ; and the organ in question wonld thus play no 
unimportant part in the economy of the animal. 

given to a certain gronp of animalB which are, as it were, made up of 
many individnals maased together. By seme naturalists they are called 
BryoKoa, a term derived from fip^ (braon), feo-moif, and ^r. 
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CHAPTER V. 

insects: wings akd theib appendages. 

I pbopose now to reveal to joa some of the microscopic 
marvels of the iasect world ; a race vastly more populous 
than all of the other animate tribes put together ; for the 
most part so minute as to be peculiarly suitable subjects 
for our present investigations, and so furnished with 
elaborate contrivances and ex<|uisite pieces of mechanism, 
as to elevate our thoughts at every turn to the majesty of 
the Divine wisdom displayed in the most minute of His 
creatures. Let us begin with their tdngs. 

The most perfect fliers in existence are Insects. The 
swallow and the humming-bird are powerful on the wing, 
and rapid; but neither these nor any other '< winged 
fowP' can be compared with many of the fllmy-winged 
Insects. The common House-fly, for example, will remain 
for hours together floating in the air beneath the ceilings 
of our dwelling-rooms, hovering and dancing from side 
to side, without eflbrt and without fatigue. It has been 
calculated that in its ordinary flight the House-fly makes 
about 600 strokes with its wings every second, and that it 
is carried through the air a distance of Ave feet during 
that brief period. But, if alarmed, the velocity can be in- 
creased six or seven fold, as every one must have observed, 
so as to carry the insect thirty, or five and thirty, feet in 
the second. In the same space of time, observes Mr. 
Eirby, a race-horse could clear only ninety feet, which is 
at the rate of more than a mile in a minute. Our little 
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fly, m her swiftest flight, will in the same space of time go 
more than the third of a mile. Now compare the immense 
diflerence in size of the two animals (ten millions of the fly 
would hardly counterpoise one racer), and how wonderfiil 
wDl the velocity of this minute creature appear I Did the 
fly equal the race-horse in size, and retain its present 
powers in the ratio of its magnitude, it would traverse the 
glohe with the rapidity of lightning.'*' 

Bees, again, are accomplished masters of aerial motion. 
The Humble-bees, notwithstanding their heavy bodies, are 
the most powerful fliers of this class. The same excellent 
entomologist tells us that they traverse the air in segments 
of a circle, the arc of which is alternately to right and left. 
The rapidity of their flight is so great that could it be cal- 
culated^ it would be found, the size of the creature con- 
sidered, far to exceed that of any bird, as has been proved 
by the observations of a traveller ia a railway carriage pro- 
ceeding at the rate of twenty miles an hour, which was 
accompanied, though the wind was against them, for a 
considerable distance by a Humble-bee (Bombus suhinter- 
ruptus), not merely with the same rapidity, but even 
greater, as it not unfrequently flew to and fro about the 
carriage, or described zigzag lines in its flight. The 
aerial movements of the Hive-bee are more distinct and 
leisurely.! 

You have doubtless often admired the noble Dragon- 
fly, with its four ample and wide-spread wings of gauze, 
hawking in a green lane or over a pool in the noon of 
summer. It sails, or rather shoots with arrowy fleetness 
hither and thither, now forwards, now backwards, now to 
the right, now to the left, without turning its body, but 
simply by the action of its powerful and elegant wings. 
Leeuwenhoek once saw an insect of this tribe chased by a 
swallow in a menagerie a hundred feet long. The Dragon- 
fly shot along with such astonishing power of wing, to the 
 «* Infer, to Entom." ; Lett. xxii. f Ibii 
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right, to the left, and in aU directions, that this bird of 
rapid flight and ready eyolation was unable to overtake 
and capture it, the insect eluding every attempt, and being 
in general fully six feet in advance of the bird. A Dragon- 
fly has been known to fly on board a ship at sea, the 
nearest land being the coast of Africa, Ave hundred miles 
distant, a fact highly illustrative of its power of wing. 

It is a point of interest to know the structure of the 
organs by which such results are accomplished, and there- 
fore we will devote an hour to the microscopical examina- 
tion of the wings of. one or two insects. Let us begin 
with the common Fly, one of which, a fine blue-bottle, is 
somewhat noisily buzzing in the window ; — 

<< The bine-fly simg f the puie,'*— 

as if to invite our attention to him. Well, we wiU borrow 
one of his wings for the lesson ; and, putting it into the 
stage-forceps^ we shall be able to turn it in any direction 
for observation beneath the microscope. 

At first it seems a very thin transparent membrane, of a 
shape between triangular and oval, with a few fine black 
lines running through it, and along one edge. But on 
bringing a greater magnifying power to bear on it, we see 
that the dear surface is covered with minute short stiff 
hairs, each of which has an expanded base. And still 
further, by delicate focussing, we find that there are two 
sets of these hairs, which come into view alternately, those 
of one row projecting upward towards our eye, those of the 
other downward. They are placed on both the upper and 
under surfaces, and are in fact appendages of two distinct 
membranes, applied to each other. There is some reason 
to believe that these hairs are delicate organs of touch 
communicating impressions through the skin to a sensitive 
layer beneath ; at least such seems their function on the 
body, and we may judge firom analogy that it is not 
different here. 
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The black lines are elastic, homy tabes, over which the 
membranes are spread and stretched, like the silk of an 
umbrella by its ribs. The upper membrane is firmly 
attached to the tnbes (which are called nenmres) ; the 
lower has bat a sHght adhesipn, and is easily stripped 
from them. The nervares originate in the body, and di- 
verge like a fan to varioos points of the tip, and to the 
apper and lower edges ; some of them, however, terminate 
in the substance of the wing withoat reaching the edge, 
and some send off cross branches by which two are con- 
necljed together. They generally maintain the samoi 
thickness throughout, but there are enlargements where 
the branches join the main trunks. These nervures are 
hollow, and are during life filled with a subtle fluid, which 
is supplied from the vessels of the body. They contain 
also ramifications of the exquisite spiral air-vessels, which 
we shall presently consider^ so that both air and blood 
circulate in them. 

In this wing of the Bee all of these structures may be 
seen to greater advantage. The membrane appears per- 
fectiy uniform by transmitted light, even with so high a 
magnifying power as 600 diameters, at least on a cursory 
examination; though, by careful manipulation, we may 
discern faint traces of angular lines which divide the whole 
surface into irregular areas. But by using reflected light 
at an oblique i^gle, this areolation, which indicates the 
primary cells of tiie structure, is much plainer, and each 
area is perceived to carry a single hair in its centre. 

The hairs themselves here take the character of curved 
spines, not unlike those of a rose-tree. Along the front 
edge of the wing they are straight, stout, densely crowded, 
and overlapping in an inclined position;, but the most 
interesting modification of these organs is seen at the front 
edge of the posterior pair. Unlike the Fly, which has but 
a single pair of wings, the Bee has two pairs, of which the 
fore pair is the larger and more homy, the hinder pair 
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seeming to be, as it were, cut out of the binder and inner 
side of the fore ones. The two edges — ^the hinder edge of 

the fore pair and the 
front edge of the hind 
pair — then corre- 
spond, bat it is neces- 
sary that, daring flighty 
when the wings are ex* 
panded, the two wings 
on each side shonld 
maintain this relative 
position, neither over- 
lapping the other, bat 
together presenting 
one broad sarface, 
^wherewith to beat the 
air. There mast be, therefore, some contrivance for lock- 
ing together the two edges in qaestion, which yet shall 
be capable of being anlocked at the pleasore of the 
animal ; for the wings daring repose slide over one 
another. This contrivance is famished by a series of 
hairs or spines ranning along the front edge of the hind- 
wing; they are bent ap into strong semicircalar hooks, 
arching oatwards, looking, ander a high power, like the 
hooks on a batcher's stall. On the other hand, the margin 
of the fore-wing is strengthened, and is tamed over with 
a shallow doabling, so as to make a groove into which the 
hooks catch ; and thas, while the fore- wings are expanded, 
the hooks of the other pair are firmly locked in their 
doabled edge, while, as soon as flight ceases, and the 
wings are relaxed, there is no hindrance to the sliding of 
the front over the hind pair. 

The wings of many insects are interesting on accoant of 
the organs with which they are clothed. A familiar ex- 
ample is famished by the common Gnat, a wing of which 
is on the slide now before as. There is the same general 
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siraetnre as before, — ^two dear elastie membranes stretched 
over slender homy tnbtdar nermres, and stadded on both 
surfaces with short spine-like hairs, which in this case, 
however, are very nmnerons and minnte. Bnt along the 
nervnres, and along other lines which ran (generally) 
parallel with the front margin, and also along ^e whole 
margin, there are set long leaf-like scales of very cnrions 
appearance and stmctore. 

Confining onr attention to one of these lines, suppose 
one of the nervnres, we see that its course is marked on 
the npper membrane by five rows of minnte elevated 
warts, arranged obliquely with one another. From each 
of these warts st>rings a slender stem, which gradually 
dilates into a thin leaf-shaped plate of transparent sub- 
stance, having from four to eight or ten longitudinal ribs. 
They project in a radiating manner, all inclined towards 
the tip of the wing. The same line on the under-surface 
carries the like number of leaf-like plates, corresponding 
in arrangement, structure, form, and direction with those 
on the upper side. 
The margins of 
the wing all round 
are famished with 
similar organs, 
with this difference, 
that whereas the ■*'^^*" ^^ ^ ^^^"^^ ^^®- 

plates along the 

lines are as it were cut off abruptly at their greatest 
diameter, the marginal ones converge again with a grace - 
folly curved outline, to a fine point : a form which is seen 
to the greatest advantage along the hind edge of the wing, 
while those of the front margin are thicker, and more 
densely crowded. 

There are, however, other Insects which display these 
or similar appendages in far greater profusion, and in 
much variety of form and appearance. In the fissures or 
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oliA that border the sea-shore may often be fonud eome 
Tinglesa bnt sctiTe ZsHecta, which are endowed with the 
power of leaping in great perfection. From their hinder 
extremity being famiahed with long prqecting bristles, the; 
are Bometunea called Briatle-taila, bnt nattiraliats deaig- 
nate the geuos MackiUt. If yon can get one sufficiently 
still to examine it) yon will be delighted with the Inatre of 
ita clothing, which appeara doated all over with a metallie 
powder of rich colonrs, — ^red, brown, orange and yellow, 
foiled by dull lead-grey in places. 



(Blightly enlatgea.] 

If yon touch one of theaa nimble leapera, though ever so 
lightly, yoQ will see tiie result on your finger-ends ; for 
they will be foond covered with a thi n stratum of the 
fineat dnat, which displays the oolonred metaUic reflections ' 
seen on the insect. By touching one with a plate of glass 
instepd of your finger, you will get tiie aame dust to adhere 
to this transparent medium, by applying which to the 
microscope you may at once discern the marrellona natnre 
of the raiment with ^^ch the little creature is bedecked. 

The dust is now seen to be composed of myriads of thin 
scales, mostly regolar and symmetrical in their forms, 
though varying exceedingly among themselves in this re- 
spect. Some are heart-shaped, some ahovel-shaped, some 
round, oval, elhptioal, half round, half elliptical, long and 
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□UTow, sometimes iiregnlmr and mieqoal, and of Tuioas 
other indescribable oattiues. Perhaps the most commcm 
fonns are ovate, heaii-ahftped, and that of the pui of a 
fire-ahovel. Each thin scale has a minnte foot-atalk, 
which is not counecl«d with it at either extremify, bnt tt 
ft point of one surface a little vb.j &om the smaller end, 
whence it projects at an obliqae angle ; so that when the 
stalk was inserted in its proper cell in the akin of the 
insect, the scale lay horizontally, coTeriug the insertion. 
This is a peonliarity not found in 
some other scales that I shall pre- 
sently introduce to yon. 

The whole body of the scale is 
traTeraed by a series of ^e dose- 
set parallel lines, running longitu- 
dinally from end to end. At least 
this is the ordinary arrangement ; 
bnt oeeadonally yoa see scales, in 
' which there are two series of parallel 
lines, arranged on either side of an 
imaginary central line, towards which 
they respectively converge, bnt never, 
I think, diverge &om it. These lines """•"""'***"'■ 
appear to form thickened ribs, bnt seem to be made by 
elevations of the membrane both above and below. Be- 
tween the ribs, on the lai^r scales, we see a number of 
yery delicate cross lines, which are probably regular 
wrinklings of the depressed sur^e. 

There is another little Insect of the same fondly, com- 
monly found in cupboards, and in chinks of old damp 
bouses, and called the Sugar-lonae {L^titma) ; very much 
like this, but of a silvery lustre, and carrying the three 
bristles of the tail diverging widely. This also is covered 
with scales, some of which are preserved on this glass 
slide. Here, while the general appearance and structure 
agree with those of the scales which we have jnst been 
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considering, there is considerable diversity in details. The 
form is nsnallj ovate or shovel-like ; the foot-stalk, pro- 
jecting at a similar angle, is not set on the inferior surface, 
bat in the bottom of a deep narrow incision ; and the ribs 
are invariably divergent like those of a fsui. In these, 
however, there is a peculiarity of arrangement, which I 
have never seen noticed, bat which is obvious enough in 
the specimens before us. The ribs on the two surfaces 
diverge at different angles, those of the upper surface 
being the more divergent, standing out widely from the 
foot-stalk, while those of the lower membrane are coarser, 
and much more nearly parallel, their bases ranging along 
the hind edge of the scale. The effect of the intersection 
of the sets of lines at so acute an angle, is to convey the 
optical impression that the scale is covered with short 
irregular dashes. 

Such is the arrangement on these scales, which I pre- 
pared myself from the common Lepisma; but I have a 
slide marked "Lepisma," from one of the dealers in 
microscopic objects, in which the ribs on the two sides 
concur; but, on one side, there are obliquely divergent 
lines visible only near the margin, which appear to be pro- 
duced by wrinkles of the membrane analogous to the 
transverse dashes on those of Machilis, 

Scales much more delicate than either of these sorts are 
found on the Podura, a minute insect, of which there are 
several species ; which leap, jerking out the bristles of the 
tail, that are ordinarily carried under the body, like a 
coiled spring. They are common in cellars, in hot-bed 
frames^ on dunghills, on the surfistce of water in road-mts, 
&e. On the slide before you are some of the smaller 
scales from one of these insects; they are exceedingly 
delicate, and the clearness with which you discern Uie 
character of their markings, is a proof of the good defini- 
tion of your microscope ; this is what is called a " test- 
object." At first sight they seem covered with ribs like 
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those of the Machilis and Lepitma ; bnt, by the use of a 
magnifying power of 600 diameters (as I have now pat on), 
yon perceive that, in the first place, the lines are not 
straight nor parallel, but carve irregolarly, and are often 
branched; and, in the second place, that they are not 
nmnterrnpted, bat made np of a series of successive wedge- 
shaped warts, which lie nearly flat, bat project a little at 
the larger end, where each overlaps the next.* The scale 
we are looking at measnres *0014 inch in length, and 
*0009 in width ; here the marks are well defined ; here are 
smaller scales '0008 in length by *00085 in width, bat 
these are more dim and difficult to resolve. 

The beaatifol and extensive order called Lepidoptera or 
Scale-winged, par excellence^ including the gay tribes of 
Butterflies and Moths, present us with many exceedingly 
interesting varieties in these singular coverings. The 
study of these might be almost as wide as the immensity 
of species ; I can show you only a few examples. 

Here are specimens from the pretty little white Five- 
plume Moth {Fterophorus)^ so common in meadows in 
summer. The general shape of the scales from the body 
and wings is that of a willow-leaf, some singly pointed, 
but more cut at the tip into two, three, or four notches. 
Those from the legs are longer, and slenderer in propor- 
tion; and among the others from the wings, there are 
some which take the form of hairs, which send forth one 
or more branches from one side, that form a very acute 
angle with the main stem. The scales proper are all 

' * Mr. Eichard Beck, ludiig iUmninatioii under a power of 1,800 dia- 
meters, with the binocular microtoope, has satisfied himself that the 
marldngB of the Podnra scale ''consist of a series of toothed ridges, 
the profile of which might be said to resemble the edge of a saw." He 
belieres that the markings on this and all similar scales are '' more or 
^ leas elevations or oorrogations npon the surface, which serve the simple 
purpose of giving strength to very delicate membranes." (See Quart. 
Jonm. Microec. Sd. for 1862, p. 122.) This verdict, though diversely 
expressed, does not importantly differ from sdy own judgment given 
abore. 
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marked with longitadinal lines, veiy tninnte and close, but 
the; mostly bear a central band, and sometinieB a marginal 
one on each side, of spots set in sinnons lines like tbe 
bande on a mackerel's back ; these are probably composed 
of pigment-grannies. 

These from the pretty Six-spot Burnet Hawk-moth, are 
nearly opaque, especially tfaose from the red parts of the 
wings, which have a rich mddy glow by transmitted light. 
They are narrow in shape, tapering gradnally forward from 
the foot-stalk, and terminate mostly in two blnnt points. 
The ribs are coarse for the size of the scales, and the 
depressed spaces are marked with iiregolar pigment- gruns. 
The hairs with which the bodies of MotiiB are invested 
are essentially of the same character aa the scales which 
clothe their wings. Here are examples from the glowing 
sides of the abdomen of that ricbly-colonied insect, the 
Cream -spotTigei-motb {A rctia vilUca) . 
Yoa see they are simple scales, drawn 
ont to an inordinate length and great 
tennity; each has its qtuU-Uke foot- 
stalk, and we may traoe on some of 
tbem the ribs and transverse dotting, 
while here we see all intermediate 
stages between the slenderest hair and 
the broadly ovate, bluntly-pointed, 
scales from the wings. 

Yon are familiar of comrse with the 
brilliant little Bine Butterfly {Polytrni- 
vtatut AUxii), which dances and gUt- 
ters in the sonsbine on waste places in 
Jnne. Among the scales of ordinary 
form which clothe the lovely little 
wings wilt occur one here and there of 
ro"o™i" b"^"!" ^ different shape from the rest Hera 
yon may see one ; it is much smaller 
than the average ; the foot-stalk is very long, and the shape 
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ol the entire scale is Vaai ot a battledore. , Tbe ribs are 
ratber few and cootbb, and they bave this peculiarity, tliat 
eaob rib swells at interrals into rounded dUationa, each 
of whiob bas a nuDnte black point in its centre. In some 
of these battledore scales there is, near the lower pari 
of the expansion, a ciesefflit of minnte psgrnent-grains. 

The silvery grey surface of the front wings of a common 
moth, known as the Bnff-tip (Pygara bucephala), is com- 
posed of scales of nnnsnal magnitnde, and of a remarkable 
form, their shape being that of an expanded fan, and being 
qoite diBtingniahable by the Dnassisted eye. The ribs are 
rery fine and nomerons, and there are diver^g lines of 
pigment-graina ronning through the scale. 

Tbose of the Emperor Hoth (Satumia pavotiia minor) 
are likewise triangular in ontline, and are remarkable for 
being deeply notched at the end ; so deeply as to leave 
prcijecting points (from two to five) as long as, or even 
longer than, the nndivided portions of the scale. 

In some Bpeoim we find scales the 
tips of which are famisbed with a cnri- 
ons sort of fringe. This slide preSHils 
several each in the uudsi of many of a 
more ordinary shape and appearance. , 

The scales in question are straight, and 
parallel-sided, rather narrow, with the 
basal end ronnded, and the terminal ex- 
tremity tapered abraptly to a point ; it 
is on each slope of this point that the 
fringe is arranged. The snrfaee does 
not appear to be elevated in ribs, bnt 
smooth ; while the whole interior, except 
a orescent around the foot-staMc, is filled 
with pigment -grains, imparting a mottled 
^pearanoe. It is remarkable that all '"'"p^m'""' 
the scales of this form have the foot- 
stalk tnmed in under the expanse. The example which 
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we are considering is from the white portion of the wing 
of Fieris Glemcippe, a fine butterfly from China; bat a 
similar structure is found in our own Grarden Whites and 
Meadow Browns {PieridtB and Satyrida). 

Scales taken from the brilliant changeable blue-green 
patch in the hind-mng of Papilio Paris j a fine Indian but- 
terfly, have an interesting appearance. They are simply 
pear-shaped in outline, with few longitudinal ribs set far 
apart, and numerous strongly-marked corrugations running 
across between them. That these are really elevations of the 
surface, is well seen in some scales, even with transmitted 
light, and a high power ; for the slopes of the wrinkles 
that face the light display the lustrous emerald reflection 
proper to the wing, while the transmitted colour of the 
whole scale is a rich transparent red. 

The dimensions of the scales do not bear any certain 
proportion to the size of the insect which is clothed with 
them ; those from the broad wings of the noble Satumia 
Atlas, for example, eight or nine inches in expanse, being 
exceeded in size by some from those of our little native 
Muslin Moth, an inch wide. 

You will say that what I am about to show you is a 
lovely object ; but for its right display I must use a low 
magnifying power, — not higher than a hundred diameters, 
— with condensed light falling upon the surface. It is a 
small fragment cut from the wing of Papilio Paris, show- 
ing several rows of the scales in their natural arrangement. 
The gem-like radiance of the glittering green scales on the 
black ones, by which they are environed, glares out with a 
splendid eflect; and, what is more interesting, you can 
trace the manner in which they are set, — ^those of each 
row slightly overlapping the bases of another row, like 
slates on a roof, — ^and also the mode in which they are in- 
serted. The clear horn-coloured membrane of the wing is 
seen raised in shallow transverse steps (if I may use such 
a term), so that if it were divided longitudinally, the edge 
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VOTild a^pe&r cut into Baw-Iike teeth. Mong the marginB 
of these ridges are set miniite sockets, which are very dis- 
tinctlj seen, vhere the scales have been displaced ; in 
these the tiny foot-stalkB of the BcaleH are inserted. 

The little Beetles with which we are familiar under the 
name of Weevils, characterised by their long slender 
snoots, at the end of which they cany cnrionslj folding 
antennie, and which constitute the faniilj Chireulionida, 
are in many cases clothed with scales, to which thej owe 
their colours and patterns. Several of onr native species 
display a green or silvery lustre, which onder the micro- 
scope is seen to be produced by oval scales. But these 
are eclipsed by the splendour of many tropical speeies ; 
especially that well-known one troia Soath America, which 
is called the Piamond Beetle, and scientifically EnHmtu 
imperial^, from its nnparalleled magnificence. 

A piece of one of the wing-cases of this beetle is gum- 
med to the slide now upon the stage. We look at it by 
refiected light with a magniffiiig power of 180 diameters. 
We see a black ground, on which are strewn a profusion of 
what look like precious stones blazing in the most gorgeous 
lustre. Topazes, 
sapphires, ame- 
thyst ,rabies,eme- 
ralds, seem sown 
broadcast; and yet 
not wholly without 
regularity ,for there 
are broad bands of 
the deep blaek sur- 
face, where there 
are no gems, and, 
though at con sider- 
able diversity of 
angle, they do all point with more or less precision in one 
direction, viz., that of the bands. 
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• 

These gems are flat transparent scales, very regularly 
oval in form, for one end is rather more pointed than the 
other * there is no appearance of a foot-stalk, and by what 
means they adhere, I know not; they are evidently at- 
tached in some manner by the smaller extremity to the 
Yelvety black snrface of the wing-case« The gorgeous 
colours seem dependent in some measure on the reflection 
of light from their polished surface, and to vary according 
to the angle at which it is reflected. Green, yellow, and 
orange hues predominate ; crimson, violet, and blue are 
Tare, except upon the long and narrow scales that border 
the junctions of the wing-cases, where these colours are 
the chief reflected. Yet there appears to be some positive 
colour in their substance ; for in these latter scales, which, 
projecting beyond the edge of the wing-case, can be ex- 
amined as transparent objects, and that with a high 
power, the transmitted light is richly coloured with the 
same tints as the same scales displayed under the Lieber* 
kiihn. 

We may derive pleasant instruction from continuing our 
observations on a few other wings of insects. If you have 
ever thought on the subject, you have probably taken for 
granted that the various sounds produced by insects are 
voices uttered by their mouths. But it is not so. No 
insect has anything approaching to a voice. Vocal sounds 
tire produced by the emission of air from the lungs, 
variously modified by the organs of the mouth. But no 
insect breathes through its mouth; no air is expelled 
thence in a single speciesj it is a biting, or piercing, 
or sucking organ ; an organ for the taking of food, or an 
organ for oflenoe or defence; but never an organ of 
Bound. 

The wings are in most cases the immediate causes of 
iii0€(ct sounds ; and, in the case of the Two- winged Flies 
^IH]Hera)y Eirby seems to have shown on sufficient evidence 
that the humming is produced by the friction of the root or 
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base of the wings against the sided of the cavity in which 
they are inserted.''^ 

There is a pretty little beetle {Clytusjf not uncommon in 
smmner in gardens, remarkable for the brilliant gamboge« 
yellow lines across its dark wing-cases, which makes a 
cnrions squeaking sonnd when you take it in hand. Yon 
think it is crying ; but if you oarefiilly examine it with a 
lens while the noise is uttered, you will perceive that the 
cause is the grating of the thorax against the front part of 
the two wing-cases. Several other beetles produce similar 
sounds when alarmed, by rubbing the other end of the 
wing-sheaths with the tip of the abdomen. Many of those 
genera which feed on ordure and carrion do this. 

But the noisiest of all insects are those of ihe classes 
Orthoptera and Homopteraj the Crickets and Grasshoppers, 
and the Treehoppers. And these shall bring us back to 
our microscope, to which we shall return with the more 
zest, after this little interval of repose for our strained 
eyes# 

Listen! we hear, coming up the kitchen-stairs, the 
chirping of the House-cricket {Acheta domestica). 

We will catch one for investigation. 

Now, you see, each of the upper wings (or wing-cases) 
has a clear space near the centre, of a triangular form, 
crossed by one or two slender nervures. This space has 
received the name of the tympanum or drum. It is 
bounded externally by a broad dark nervure, which with a 
low power we see is scored with three or four longitudinal 
furrows, of course separated by as many homy ridges. 
In front of the clear drum, and forming a curved base to 
the triangle, a homy ridge passes across, tapering out- 
wards, which is roughened throughout its length by close* 
set teeth exactly like a fOie. When the insect chooses to 
be musical, it partially opens and then closes its wing- 

 "Introd. to Bntom."j Lett. xxir. See, howeyer, the quotation 
from Burmeister on p. 91, U^ra* 
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cases, cansing the two files to rub across each oth^r ; and 
this gives rise to the peculiar ringing vibration, the inten- 
sity of which is heightened by the tense '^ drum " acting as 
a sonnding-board. 

So at least some say; but M. Gburean, who has pub- 
Hshed some elaborate observations on the chirping of 
insects,* asserts that the sound is ehiefly owing to the 
action of the *' file "(which he calls the **^bow**) on the 
longitndinally-ridged nervnre, which he calls the ^* treble* 
string.** 

We see in this individual that is so obliging as to pro- 
duce its chirping before us, that he elevates the wing- 
sheaths so as to form an acute angle with the body, and 
then rubs them together with a very brisk horizontal 
motion ; but which of the nervures it is that actually pro- 
duces the sounds, it would require a very careful and 
elaborate series of experimental researches to determine. 
It has been asserted that the legs, play » part in the music 
by being rubbed against the bows ; this, however, seems 
improbable from their relative position. 

In the Southern United States, I have had opportunities 
of seeing and of hearing a very noisy perforBaer of the 
Gryllus tribe, called the Eatedid {Pterophylla concava), 
which sings throughout the n^ht in the foliiage of the 
trees. The sounds, reiterated on every side, resemble a 
score or two of quarrelsome people with shrill voices, di- 
vided into pairs, the individuals of each' pair squabbling 
with each other; " I did ! " " Yoa didn't I *' *a did I '' 
<< You didn't I "' the objurgation maintained with the most 
amusing pertinacity, and without a moment's intermission. 
Here the wing-sheaths, which are large and as it were in- 
flated, are certainly the organs of sound. A portion of 
6ach is turned, at right angles to the remainder, over the 
back, so that the one partly overlaps the other. The 
musicd organ consists of a hard glassy ridge in fronts 

 "Ann. Soc. Ent. de France." 
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behind which is a transparent membrane, which appears 
tightly stretched oyer a semicircolar rim, like the parch- 
ment of a dram, answering in stractnre and in function to 
the part so compared in the Cricket. 

This Gryllos I found would chirp freely, when held in 
my fingers, provided I held it by the head or thorax, so 
as not to interfere with the freedom of the wing-cases : 
though these needed only to be partially opened, the bases 
being merely slightly separated without affecting the general 
contiguity. The two glassy ridges were rabbed across 
each other, making the sharp crick. Ordinarily this was 
done thrice, three distinct but rapid crossings making the 
fiound represented by the word *' Katedid ; *' but occasion- 
ally the insect gave but a single impulse, uttering as it 
were but one syllable of the word. 

The Locusts and Grasshoppers, however, do, it appears, 
make use of their hind legs in producing their chirp. If 
you look at this Grasshopper's leg, you will see that the 
thigh is marked with a number of transverse overlapping 
angular plates, and that the shank carries a series of short 
homy points along each side. The insect, when it chirps, 
brings the shank up to its thigh, and rubs both to and fro 
against the wing-sheaths, doing this by turns with the 
right and left legs, which causes the regular breaks in the 
sound. The drum, on which this rubbing vibrates, has 
been described by the anatomist, De Geer: — ''On each 
side of the first segment of the abdomen," says he, ''im- 
mediately above the origin of the posterior thighs, there is 
a considerable and deep aperture of rather an oval form, 
which is partly closed by an irregular flat plate or oper- 
culum of a hard substance, but covered by a wrinkled 
flexible membrane. The opening left by this operculum is 
semilunar, and at the bottom of the cavity is a white 
pellicle of considerable tension, and shining like a little 
mirror. On that side of the aperture which is towards the 
head there is a little oval hole, into which the point of a 
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pin may be introdaced without resistance. When the pel- 
licle is removed, a large cavity appears. In my opinion 
this aperture, cavity, and above all the membrane in 
tension, contribute much to produce and augment the 
sound emitted by the grasshopper.'* * 

In this case we may without hesitation conclude that 
the friction of the thigh-plates and shank-points on the 
rough-edges of the wing-cases, produces the musical vibra- 
tion on the tense membrane, as rubbing a wet glass with 
the finger will yield a loud musical note. 

The most elaborate contrivance for the production of 
sounds among the Insect races, however, is found among 
the Cicadse, celebrated in classical poetry as the very im« 
personations of song and eloquence. I regret I cannot 
show you this apparatus ; for though we have a British 
species, — lately discovered in the New Forest, — ^it is very 
rare. Should you travel, however, either in the old or new 
world, you will have abundant opportunities of using your 
microscope to verify the following description by our 
prince of entomologists, Mr. Kirby : — 

<' If you look at the under side of the body of a male, 
the first thing that will strike you is a pair of large plates 
of an irregular form — in some semi-oval, in others triangu- 
lar, in others again a segment of a circle of greater or less 
diameter, covering part of the belly, and fixed to the 
trunk between the abdomen and the hind legs. These 
are the drum covers or opercula, from beneath which the 
sound issues. At the base of the posterior legs, just 
above each operculum, there is a small pointed triangular 
process, the object of which, as Reaumur supposes, is to 
prevent them from being too much elevated. When an 
operculum is removed, beneath it you will find on the ex- 
terior side a hollow cavity, with a mouth somewhat linear, • 
which seems to open into the interior of the abdomen : 
next to this, on the inner side, is another large cavity 

* De Geer, iii. 471. 
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of an irregular shape, the bottom of which is divided into 
three portions ; of these the posterior is lined obliqnely 
with a beantifol membrane, which is yery tense — ^in some 
species semi-opaqae, and in others transparent — and re* 
£ects all the colours of the rainbow. This mirror is 
not the real organ of sound, but is supposed to modu- 
late it. The middle portion is occupied by a plate of 
a homy substance, placed horizontidly, and forming 
the bottom of the cavity. On its inner side this plate 
terminates in a cariiia or elevated ridge, common to both 
drums. Between the plate and the after-breast {post^ 
j>ectm) another membrane, folded transversely, fills an 
oblique, oblong, or semilunar cavity. In some species I 
have seen this membrane in tension ; probably the insect 
can stretch or relax it at its pleasure. But even all this 
apparatus is insufficient to produce the sound of these 
animals ; one still more important and curious yet remains 
to be described. This organ can only be discovered by 
dissection. A portion of the first and second segments 
being removed from the side of the back of the abdomen 
which answers to the drums, two bundles of muscles meet- 
ing each other in an acute angle, attached to a place oppo- 
site to the point of the mvLcro of the first ventral segment of 
the abdomen wiQ appear. In Reaumur's specimens, these 
bundles of muscles seem to have been cylindrical ; but in 
one I dissected [Cicada Capenm) they were tubiform, the 
end to which the true drum is attached being dilated. 
These bundles consist of a prodigious number of muscular 
fibres applied to each other, but easily separable. Whilst 
Beaumur was examining one of these, pulling it from its 
place with a pin, he let it go again, and immediately, 
though the animal had been long dead, the usual sound 
was emitted. On each side of the drum-cavities, when 
the opercula are removed, another cavity of a lunulate 
shape, opening into the interior of the abdomen, is ob- 
servable. ' In this is the true drum, the principal organ of 
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sound, and its aperture is to the Cicada what our larynx is 
to us. If these creatures are unable themselves to modu- 
late their sounds, here are parts enough to do it for them : 
for the mirrors, the membranes, and the central portions, 
with their cavities, all assist in it. In the cavity last de- 
scribed, if you remove the - lateral part of the first dorsal 
segment of the abdomen, you will discover a semi-opaque 
and nearly semicircular concavo-convex membrane with 
transverse folds ; this is the drtim. Each bundle of mus- 
cles, before mentioned, is terminated by a tendinous plate, 
nearly circular, from which issue several little tendons 
that, forming a thread, pass through an aperture in the 
homy piece that supports the drum and are attached to 
its under or concave surface. Thus the bundle of muscles 
being alternately and briskly relaxed and contracted, will 
by its play draw in and let out the drum : so that its con- 
vex surface being thus rendered concave when pulled in, 
when let out a sound will be produced by the effort to re- 
cover its convexity ; which, striking upon the mirror and 
other membranes before it escapes from under the oper- 
culum, will be modulated and augmented by them. I 
should imagine that the muscular bundles are extended 
and contracted by the alternate approach and recession of 
the trunk and abdomen to and from each other. 

''And now, my friend," adds the excellent author, 
*' what adorable wisdom, what consummate art and skill 
are displayed in the admirable contrivance and complex 
structure of this wonderful, this unparalleled apparatus ! 
The great Creator has placed in these insects an organ for 
producing and emitting sounds which in the intricacy of 
its construction seems to resemble that which He has 
given to man and the larger animals for receiving them. 
Here is a cochlea, a meatus^ and, as it should seem, more 
than one tympanum ! ** 

In some instances the sounds of insects more nearly 
approach the character of true voices ; at least so far as 
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they are produced by the etaission of air from the breath- 
ing organs, yet not by means of the mouth. One of the 
iQost eminent of continental entomologists. Dr. Bnrmeister, 
tells ns so. Finding that the buzz of a large fly {Eristalis 
tencLx) still continned after the winglets, the poisers, and 
even the wings, had been quite cut off except their stnmps 
(only in this last case the sound was somewhat weaker 
and higher), he conceived that the spiracles, or breathing 
holes, lying between the meso and meta-tkorax must be the 
instroments of the sound ; which, accordingly, he found to 
cease entirely when they were stopped with gum, though 
while the wings were in vibration. . Pursuing his researches, 
he extracted one of these spiracles, and opening it care- 
fully, found its posterior and inner lip, which is directed 
towards the commencement of the tracJiea, to be expanded 
into a small, flat, crescent-shaped plate, upon which are 
nine parallel^ very delicate, homy laminse, the central one 
being the largest, while those on each side become grad- 
ually smaller and lower ; so it is, he is persuaded, in con- 
sequence of the air being forcibly driven out of the trachea 
and touching these laminsB that they are made to vibrate 
and sound, precisely in the same way as with the glottis of 
the larynx. Dr. Burmeister (who remarks that Chabrier, 
in his Essai sur le Vol des Insectes, p. 45, &c., has also 
explained the hum of insects as produced by the air 
streaming from the thorax during flight, and also speaks of 
laminae which lie at the aperture of the spiracles), in order 
to be certain that the laminse in question in the posterior ' 
spiracles of the thorax are alone concerned in producing 
sound, also inspected the anterior ones, but without find- 
ing in them any trace of these laminae. He explains the 
weaker and sharper tones produced when the wings, all 
but the very roots, are cut off, as resulting from the weaker 
vibrations of the contracting muscles, and consequently 
less forcible expulsion of the air when the vibratory organs 
are removed ; and he thinks with Chabrier that some air 
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Qiaj escape through the open trachea of the wings which 
are cut off. Thongh he regards these laminas as the cause 
of humming in bees and flies, he does not decide that other 
causes may not produce the buzz of cockchafers, &c., in 
the thoracic spiracles of which he could not discern them,* 

 « Man, of Eutom.," 468. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INSBCTB : THEIB BBBATHING OBGANS. 

In order to nndersiand the passage last quoted from Bnr- 
meister, yon ought to know something of the manner in 
which breathing is performed among insects. Essentially, 
breathing is the same function, wherever it occurs ; and 
it does occur, doubtless, in all animals under some form 
or other. It is the absorption of oxygen from without to 
the fluids within^ to repair the waste constantly produced 
by vital energy. But it may be obtained from different 
sources, and imbibed in various modes. 

All insects in the perfect state are air-breathers ; that 
is, they procure their oxygen from the air as we do ; and 
most of them are such in their earlier stages. Even in 
exceptional cases, viz., those larvaa or pupae which are pro- 
vided with what represent gills, and appear to be de- 
pendent on the water for their respiration, the exception is 
rather apparent than real, for the function is still per- 
formed in air-vessels. Now these air-vessels shall afford 
us some interesting microscopical observations. 

This brown fly, which is buzzing and hovering on 
mvisible wings over the flowers in the garden, you perhaps 
take for a bee. No ; it has but two wings ; for I have 
caught it, and you may ascertain the fact for yourself; it 
belongs to the genus Syrphm, Having caught it, I 
deprive it of life by means of the very organs I am going 
to examine, for I turn a tumbler over it and insert under 
the edge a lighted lucifer-match. In a fjpw seconds it is 
dead — suffocated ; for phosphoric and sulphuric acids in- 
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trodaced into the breathing tubes qnieklj destroy life. I 
presently take it out, and, patting it into a dissecting- 
trough under a lens, cut up the abdomen with a pair of 
fine-pointed scissors. Then I pin open the divided abdo- 
men to the bottom of the trough, which is copied with 
wax for the purpose ; and, looking at it with the lens — 
but you shall look for yourseH 

Well, you see little else but the polished brown walls of 
the body and a number of fine white threads. It is those 
threads that we want. With a small camel* s-hair pencil 
I move them to and fro in the water, and soon perceive 
that they are like little trees with comparatively thick 
trunks, sending ojQf many branches, and gradually be- 
coming exceedingly slender. Here and there short thick 
branches break out on two opposite sides, and on each 
side are connected with the wall of the abdomen. Here 
then with the fine scissors I snip them across, and lift up 
a portion with the hair pencil into a drop of water which 
I have already put into the live box. The cover now 
flattens the drop, spreads the white threads, — and the 
object is ready for our eye. 

We have before us a considerable portion of the tra- 
cheal system of the fly. And though, owing to the com- 
plication of the parts and the injury our rude anatomy 
has done, we cannot trace the beautiful regularity which 
exists in life, we may see the principle on which they are 
arranged, and much of the perfection with which they are 
constructed. 

Here then is a system of pipes, — some large, some 
small; the smaller branching forth from the large, and 
themselves sending off yet smaller branches, which in 
their turn divide and subdivide until the final ramifications 
are excessively attenuated. Besides these, we see here 
and there ovate or barrel- shaped reservoirs, having the 
same appearance and intimate structure as the pipes, but 
of much larger calibre and connected with them by a branch. 
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This, I Bay, is the breathmg eyBtem, or a large portion 
of it. These pipes reoeiTe the air from without throogh 
trap-doors which we will examine presently, and ooavey it 
to the moBt distant parts of the body. In onrselves the 
air ie inhaled into a great central reserroir — the longs — 
and the blood dispelled throngh every part is brought to 
this reservoir to be oxygenated. In insects it is the blood 
that is collected into a great central reservoir, and the air 
is distrihnted by a minutely diyided system of vessels over 
the blood-res ery oil. 

The traeh£a or air-pipes bave a silvery white ^pear- 



ance by reflected light ; bnt if we use transmitted light 
and put on a high power, we discern a wonderfnl stmo- 
tore, which I will describe in the eloquent language of 
Professor Bymer Jones, and yon shall estimate its truth as 
you examine the object : — 

" There is one elegant arrangement connected with the 
breathing-tubes of an insect specially worthy of admira- 
tion ; and perhaps in the whole range of animal mechanics 
it would be difficult to point out an example of more 
exquisite mechanism, whether we consider the object of 
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the eoxLtriyanee or the remarkable beauty of the strnctnre 
employed. The air-tubes themselves are necessarily ex- 
tremely thin and delicate ; so that on the slightest pres- 
sure their sides would inevitably collapse and thus com- 
pletely put a stop to the passage of air through them, 
producing, of course, the speedy suffocation of the insect, 
had not some means been adopted to keep them always 
permeable ; and yet to do so, and at the same time to 
preserve their softness and perfect flexibility, might seem 
a problem not easily solved. The plan adopted, however, 
fully combines both these requisites. Between the two 
thin layers of membrane which form the walls of every air- 
tube, a delicate elastic thread (a wire of exquisite tenuity) 
has been interposed, which, winding round and round in 
close spirals, forms by its revolutions a cylindrical pipe of 
sufficient firmness to preserve the air-vessels in a per- 
meable condition, whilst at the same time it does not at 
all interfere with its flexibility ; this fine coil is continued 
through every division of the trachea, even to their most 
minute ramification^, a character whereby these vessels 
are readily distinguishable when examined under the 
microscope." * 

Man has imitated this exquisite contrivance in the 
spiral wire-spring which lines flexible gas-pipes ; but his 
wire does not pass between two coats of membrane. One 
of the most interesting points of the contrivance is the 
way in which the branches are (so to speak) inserted 
in the trunk, the two wires uniting without leaving a 
blank. It is difficult to describe how this is done ; but 
by tracing home one of the ramifications you may see 
that it is performed most accurately; the circumvo- 
lutions of the trunk-wire being crowded and bent round 
above and below the insertion (like the grain of timber 
around a knot), and the lowest turns of ^e branch- wire 
being enlarged so as to fill up the opening entirely. 

* " Nat. Hiflt of Anim.,'* I 6. 
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You must not suppose, however, that the whole of one 
tabe is formed ont of a' single wire. Just as in a piece of 
hnman wire-work the stractnre is made oat of a certain 
number of pieces of limited length, and joinings or inter- 
lacings occur where new lengths are introduced, so, 
strange to say, it seems to be here. It is strange, I say, 
that it should be so, when there can be no limit to the 
resources, either of material, or skill to use it ; but so it 
is, as you may see in this specimen, which has been dis- 
sected out of the body of a silkworm. The spiral is 
much looser here than in the air-tube of the fly, the turns 
of the wire being wider apart ; and hence its structure is 
much more easily traced. Here you see in many places 
the introduction of a new wire, always commencing with 
the most fine-drawn point, but presently taking its place 
with the rest so as to be undistinguishable from them. 
In some cases certainly (perhaps this may be the expla- 
nation of the phenomenon in all) the wire so introduced 
may be found to terminate with the like attenuation before 
it has made a single turn, and seems to be inserted when 
the permanent curvature of the pipe would leave the wires 
on the outer side of the curve too far apart, half a turn, 
or even much less, then being inserted of supernumerary 
wire. 

I told you that the air enters these tubes through cer- 
tain '< trap-doors.*' This is not the term which the 
physiologist employs, certainly : he calls them spiracles. 
In our own bodies the air enters only at one spiracle, 
a curiously defended orifice opening just in front of the 
gullet, at the back of the mouth. But in the class of 
animals we are now considering there are a good many 
such breathing orifices. You may see them to great 
advantage in any large caterpillar, the silkworm for 
example, where all along the sides of the pearl-grey body 
you perceive a row of dots, which with a lens you dis- 
cover to be little oval disks sunken into little pits, of 

H 
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a black hue with a white eeabe, through which is a very 
slender slit. There are nine of these organs on each aide, 
a pair to each segment or division of the body, with the 
exception of the first, which is the head, and of the third 
and fourth, which are destined to bear the wings ; these 
are destitatc of spiracles. 

Essentially, these organs, nnder whatever modifications 
of form and position they may appear, have the same 
stmctnre. They are narrow orifices,' with two lips capable 
of being opened at the will of the animal, or acctirately 
closed; and in many soft-skinned insects, snch as the 
silkworm, and most lame, they are set in a homy ring, 
by which means they are prevented from collapsing, 
throngh the nnreaisting character of the general intega- 
ment. The opening and ehntting of them is performed by 
an internal apparatus of muscles, which is sometimes 
strengthened by being attached to two homy plates, which 
project inwardly. 

Bat the most carious thing 
to be noted in the structnre 
of these spiracles is the con- 
trivance which indaced me 
to call them trap -doors. 
Small as are their openings, 
they are still large enough 
to admit many floating par- 
ticles of dnst, soot, and 
other extraneous matters, 
which would tend to clog 
np the delicate air-passages, 
and to impede the right 
performance of their im- 
poriAnt fanctions. Hence 
they need to be guarded 
with some sort of sieve, or 
filter, which, while admittbig the air, shall eidade the dost. 
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Varioni imd beantdfol are the modes in which this 
eommon pnrpoae is efiected, bnt I ean show 70a only two 
or three. Thia ia one of the breathing orifieea of the 
common Honse-flj, in which, as yon see, minnte procewes 
grow from the mu^ all roond, which extend partly across 
the open area, branching and ramifying again and again, 
and spreading and interlacing with those of the oppoaite 
side, so as to form a perfect sieve, which the finest atoms 
of dnst cannot penetrate. 

The some end is attained, in another way, in the dirty 
cylindrical gmb, which is found so abnndantly at the roots 
of -gram in pasture lands, and which comitry folk call, 
from the tongbness of its akin, " leather-coat." It is the 
larva of the Crane-fly (Tipula oleraeia), so familiar to na 
nnder the »obrig;iiet of Daddy Long-legs. I can easily 
procure one of these, for, nnfortnnately, they are bnt too 
eommcm. Here is one, who shall have the honour of beii^ 
martyred for the benefit of science. Before we assassinate 
him, however, juat look here at the hinder extremity of his 
body, where there ia a space, 
anrroonded and protected by 
several points, and in this 
space, two black spots. 

With the diasecting-scissora 
I have carefully out out one 
of theae apecka, and now I pat 
it for illnmination on the atage 
of the microBcope. There ia, 
first of all, a dark homy ring 
of an oval fignre, a Uttle way 
within which there is an 
opaque dark plate of the same „,ucl 
fignre, bnt smaller, occupying 
the central portion of the area. The space between the 
mai^ of the plate and the hounding ring ia occupied by 
a series of slender filaments, placed side by side, proceed- 
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ing from one to the other, through the interstices of which 
the air is filtered. The central plate aeeme to be qnito 
imperforate. 

The fat, thiok-bodied grnbe of those beetles called 
chafers exhibit, in their spiraclea, a modification of this 
Btrnctnre, rendered atill more elaborate. In the case of 
the larva of the common 
Cockchafer (MeloUmtha vul- 
garit), for example, the cen- 
tral plato ia a prCQ'ection 
from one side of the mai^in 
I of the spiracle ; or, to nse a 
j geographical simile, we may 
say that, instead of being 
an island in the midst of a 
lake, it is a promontory, 

Thns the breathing space 
is a crescent- shaped bond, 
wiEioLi o» cMiOTCBirai-oRVB, wluch is cTOBsed in every 
part by bars passing from 
the margin to the projecting plate. Bnt, as if the inter- 
stices left by these bars would be too coarse for the pur- 
pose, they are made still finer by a membrane, which is 
stretohed across them, and which is pierced witb a nnmber 
of exceedingly minnto ronnd holes, through which alone 
the air is admitted. 

In many of the two-winged files, which inhabit the 
water in their earlier stages, there are some intereatiiig 
eontrivances and modifications connected with the organs 
of respiration. It is necessary Ibat the orifices of the 
air-tabes should be brought at intervals to the surface of 
the water, in order to come into contact with the external 
air ; while, at the same time, it is important that as small 
a portion as possible of the animal's body be exposed to 
• danger, by being protruded from its sheltering element. 
An example in point you may see in this vase. 
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Here is a slender worm, an inch and a-half in length, 
thickest a little behind the head, and tapering gradually to 
a lengthened tail, the twelve divisions of the body being 
very conspicnons. It swims up and down or to and £ro 
in the clear water with a not very rapid, wriggling move- 
ment, throwing its body alternately from side to side in 
the form of the letter S. 

This is the maggot of a handsome dipterous fly, some- 
times called the Chameleon-fly {StrtUumiys chanuBleon), 
There is much about it to reward observation and careful 
examination with a low magnifying power, especially the 
head, with its pointed snout, and its pair of foot-like 
palpi, or feelers. These are situated one on each side of 
the head, are three-jointed, the last joint being studded 
with short stiff spines, and the second having a thumb- 
like projection. With these organs, the grub roots and 
burrows among the decaying vegetable matter at the 
bottom for its food ; and when not so engaged, they are 
often rapidly vibrated in a singular manner^ the sight of 
which might induce a feeling of fear, as if they were 
threatening weapons of offence — a pair of poisonous stings, 
for instance ; they have, however, no such function, the 
poor grub being perfectly harmless. 

What I wish you chiefly to observe, however, is the 
tail, with its curious organisation. With the naked eye, 
you can perceive that the last joint is much slenderer 
and more lengthened than the rest, and that it is tipped 
with a beautiful crown of feathers, like the diadem of 
some semi-savage prince. This is best seen wheir the 
animal comes to the surface, which it always does tail 
uppermost; for, as soon as the tip reaches the air, the 
plumes instantly open, and form an exquisite cone or 
funnel, from which every drop of moisture is excluded, 
though the water stands around at the level of the brim. 
A few seconds it remains motionless thus, the whole body 
hanging downwards, suspended from the caudal coronet, 
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then Bnddenl; the tips of the plumes curve iuw&rd toward 
each other, inoloBing a globnie of air, and the animal 
wriggles away into the depths, oairying its bnrden, like a 
pearl, or a glittering bubble of qnicksilTer, behind it. 

This joa may obserre with the nnassisted sight ; and 
yon may mark also, how, from time to time, a portion, 
more or less, of the bobble of Reaming air is inhaled or 
expired by the animal, oaosing a diminntion or increase 
of its Tolnme ; and this of itself woidd convince yon that 
it is the spiracles of the animal which are thns pro- 
tected. 

The application of a 
low magnifying power, 
say &om thirty-five to 
fifty diameters, for we 
can hardly nee a' higher 
power than this to the 
animal while alive, will 
reveal a few more of the 
details. 

We see, then, that the 
ei:tremity of the last seg- 
ment forms a circnlar 
disk, hollowed ia the 
centre, where it is per- 
forated vrith the two 
orifices of the air-pipes. 
The margin of this disk 
carries about thirty stiff 
bat slender spines or 
bristles, some of which 
are branched in a forked 
manner. Each bristle 

OBUB 0» CHAWILTOH-FLT. • boaTB, OU itS tWO OppO- 

site sides — viz., on those 
aspects which face the next bristle on either hand-^two 
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series of not very close-set brancblets, set like the plumes 
of a feather, or the pimua of a fern-leaf, which give it 
the elegant plumose appearance which the unassisted eye 
recognises. The bristles have a granulose snr&ce near 
the extremity, and terminate in fine points. 

The cnrions faculty of repelling water, which the in- 
terior surface of this plumy coronet possesses, is of the 
highest value in the economy of the insect ; for, on the 
one hand, it permits the breathing orifice to be brought 
into contact with the air, even when nearly a quarter of 
an inch below the surface ; and on the other hand, it 
allows the volume of air inclosed within the funnel to 
be perfectly isolated and carried securely away, as a 
reservoir for the wants of the animal, when engaged in 
its avocations of necessity or pleasure, in the recesses of 
its sub-aquatic groves. It is remarkable that so com- 
plete is this repellent power, that when the tail is at the 
surface the animal may make a very perceptible descent 
without breaking the continuity of the air, the surface 
presenting the curious phenomenon of a deep funnel- 
shaped dimple leading down to the tail. 

The chameleon-fly is not, however, so abundant and 
80 universally distributed as that you may always calculate 
upon being able to repeat these observations when you 
will. I shall, therefore, show you an analogous example, 
much more easily obtained. Both are inhabitants of our 
firesh waters : the chameleon-grub lives in ponds, crawling 
among the stems of aquatic plants, and occasionally visit- 
ing the surface in the manner you have seen ; but it is 
imcertain, in some seasons not uncommon, in others, 
0carcely to be met with by the most persevering search. 
For m^ next specimen, I have but to go with a basin to the 
-water-butt in the yard, and take a dip of the surface-water 
at random : I shall be pretty sure of a score at least 

Here they are swarming, as I told you. What, those 
things ? why, they are gnat-grubs. Well, don't despise 
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ihem, yon will find them worth looking at. I dare say 
yon have never submitted them to half-an-hour's micro- 
scopical examination. I have caught one with a spoon, 
and put it into this narrow glass trough of water that it 
may rest conveniently on the stage. 

We will take a cursory glance at its entire person. 
Here is a flat, roundish head, a great globose, swollen 
thorax, and a long, slender, many-jointed body, ending in 
a curious fork. But all is curious : — the head, with its 
homy transparency ; its pair of rod-like antennse, covered 
with minute points ; its two black eye -patches ; and its 
jaws, beset with strong, curved hairs, set in radiating 
rows, and,, ever and anon, working to and fro with the 
most rapid vibrations : the thorax, — so transparent, with 
its amber-like clearness, that you can discern the dorsal 
vessel, which contains the blood, ever dilating and col- 
lapsing with the most beautiful regularity ; and beneath 
this, the gullet, through which, now and then, descends a 
dark pellet of food, to join the mass already lodged in 
the stomach farther down, — ^a result, by the way, that 
explains that incessant vibration and pumping motion of 
the mouth-organs, which thus evidently are engaged in 
collecting food from the water; though, even with this 
power, we can see no solid matter taken in, till we dis- 
cern it agglomerated in the swallowed pellets : the body, 
or abdomen, with its ten joints, all (with a slight excep- 
tion) the counterparts of each other ; and each carrying 
its own dilatation of the dorsal vessel, and its own portion 
of the long and well-filled intestinal canal. All these, 
I say, are very interesting and curious to observe ; espe- 
cially when we select, as I have done, a young indi- 
vidual for examination ; since the tissues then possess a 
translucency which is essential to our seeing with dis- 
tinctness anything of the internal organisation, but 
which soon gives place to opacity, as the insect advances 
in age. 
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Very cnrionSy too, are the hairs with which the whole 
snrface of the animal is famished at certain definite 
points. £nt these are seen to more advantage in an 
older specimen ; for, in this one of tender hoars, they are 
nearly simple ; whereas, in an opaqne, nearly full-grown 
individnal, every hair is seen to be studded with second- 
ary points, that project from its surface throughout its 
length. These hairs are arranged in beautiful radiating 
pencils or tufts, and scattered, as I have said, at definite 
points over the whole body ; — ^there is a tuft on each 
antennsB ; one on the forehead ; one in front of each eye- 
spot ; several circles of them set round the thorax ; one 
circle of scanty pencils set round each segment of the 
body, and a few smaller tufts scattered about besides ; all 
of them springing from minute round warts. 

The extremity of the abdomen deserves, however, a 
separate investigation, and we will now direct our atten- 
tion to the tail-end of our tiny grub. There are ten 
segments to the abdomen; at the eighth it seems to 
divide into two branches, one longer than the other. 
This appearance, however, is due to t£ie circumstance that 
the respiratory tube is sent forth from the eighth segment, 
and that the ninth and tenth segments are bent away at 
an angle from the general Hne of the body. 

The ninth segment is very small : the tenth is squarish, 
vdth rounded comers, and is brought to a thin edge. 
Around the margin there is the most exquisite array of 
hairs possible ; at one comer there are three pencils ; 
while round the opposite and down the corresponding side 
run, in two rows, twelve pencils set very close to each 
other, and each containing a large number of very slender 
hairs. The extreme end of the segment is ornamented 
with four diverging organs of taper conical form and 
crystalline clearness, through the midst of each of which 
passes a very fine branch of the air-tube system, which 
gives off still more attenuated branchlets in its course. 
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We have not yet, however, examined the origin of this 
air-breathing system. There is bnt one entrance to the 
air, or rather two placed close together, at the end of 
that ronnd column, which is sent off from the eighth 
segment of the abdomen* This column, which is rough- 
ened all over with minute points, and fringed with rows of 
luurs, ends in a homy, conical point, which seems entire 
while under water, but no sooner does it come to the sur- 
face, than it is seen to split into five triangular pieces, 
which open widely, and expose a hollow, at the bottom of 
which are the two spiracles. 

From these the two main air-pipes are seen to com- 
mence, and to proceed along the centre of the column, 
thence into the abdomen, which they traverse one along 
each side, sending off slender branchlets all along, and 
becoming more and more attenuated themselves ; till, at 
length, we trace them into the thorax, and thence through 
the slender neck into the head itself, until they terminate 
in fine points close to the back of the mouth. It needs, 
it is true, a very transparent specimen to follow the 
tracheal tubes thus through their entire course ; but in 
such it can be done without difficulty. And it is very 
instructive to do so, inasmuch as one such personal 
examination of an insect under a good microscope wUl 
make you far more familiar with the peculiarities of its 
physiology than the clearest book-descriptions, or even 
the best and most elaborate plates, alone. 

Perhaps you may think I have kept you too long over 
these gnat-grubs, but my reason for being more minute 
in the examination of this creature is, that its extreme 
abundance in every place, and through the greatest part 
of the year, puts it in the power of every one to procure 
a specimen aHve and healthy almost whenever he chooses ; 
and, therefore, it is peculiarly available for microscopic 
study ; while the transparency of its tissues, and its gene- 
rally simple organisation, make it a more than usuallj 
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Statable object for investigation ; besides which, there 
are the be^utifol and interesting points in the detaUs of 
its stmcture which I have been endeavonrbg to bring 
before you. 

Not less interesting and remarkable is the change in 
the position of the spiracles, which takes place as soon as 
this gmb arrives at the pnpa or chrysalis state. The skin 
of the active, fish-like larva splits down the back, and out 
presses an equally active little monster ; which, if yon did 
not know it, yon would never think of connecting with the 
grub from which it has proceeded ; so totally different is 
it in fonn, in structure, and in motions. 

We shall easily find some in our basin that have passed 
into this stage. Yes, here is one, which will please to 
take its place in the glass trough with its younger brothers. 
How strange the transformation I It reminds us of a 
lobster, though, of course, the resemblance is only appa- 
rent. With the naked eye we see that the thorax is 
greatly enlarged, not only actually, but proportionally ; 
that it forms an oval mass, occupying some five-sixths, at 
least, of the entire animal ; the rest apparently being 
taken up by a slender, many-jointed abdomen, which 
curves round the great thorax, and, bending under it, ends 
in a very delicate, transparent swimming-plate. It is 
this cn^g abdomen, wi^ its tenmnal sr^Ler, and its 
backward strokes in swimming, that constitute the resem- 
blance to a prawn or lobster. 

If we now bring a low power with reflected light to bear 
on it, we shall see the progress the animal has made in 
this its change of raiment. The thorax shows on its 
sides the future wings, crumpled and folded down, the 
nervures of which we can discern distinctly. The elegant 
little head, too, can be well made out ; its eyes now per- 
fectly marked with the numerous six-sided facets that 
belong to the matured organs of vision in these creatures ; 
its antennie, like slender rods, folded down side by side 
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along the inferior edge of the thorax ; the short palpi 
lying ontside these ; and within, both the lancets and 
piercers that are destined to subserve the blood-sncking 
propensities of our sanguinary little subject, when it 
attains its winged condition ; — all encased in the trans- 
parent pupa-skin^ that lies like a loose wrapper around 
everything. 

The extremity of the abdomen has now nothing to do 
with respiration, and hence it is never brought to the 
surface of the water, as it was constantly before. The 
Httle animal still habitually lives in contact with the air, 
coming up to it with rapid, impatient jerks, whenever it 
has descended ; but it is invariably the summit of the 
thorax that is uppermost, and when the creature rests, it 

is this part that touches the surface. 

Why is this ? you ask. Look, and you will see why. 
From the summit of the thorax project two little horns, 
which, under the microscope, are seen to be clear trum- 
pet-shaped tubes with open mouths, cut as it were 
obliquely off. These enter the thorax close to the bases 
of the wings ; and when we confine the animal in a glass 
cell, exercising a gentle pressure upon the thorax, we see 
bubbles of air alternately projected from the trumpet 
mouths of the tubes and sucked in again. These, then, 
are the spiracles, the orifices of the air-tubes, where the 
vital fiuid enters the body, and whence it is carried to 
every part of the system. 

There is something curiously beautiful about the struc- 
ture of these spiracular tubes, of which I cannot attempt 
to explain the object. With a high magnifying power, 
their whole exterior surface is seen to be covered with 
regular rounded scales, overlapping each other, and very 
closely resembling those of a fish. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

insects: theib feet. 

I HAVE here inclosed a small window-fly in the liye-hox of 
the microscope, that you may examine the structure of its 
feet as it presses them against the glass cover ; and thus 
not only get a glimpse of an exquisitely-formed structure, 
but acquire some correct ideas on the question of how a 
fly is enabled to defy all the laws of physics^ and to walk 
jauntily about on the under surfekce of polished bodies, 
such as glass, without falling, or apparently the fear of 
falling. And a personal examination is the more desirable 
because of the hasty and erroneous notions that have been 
promulgated on the matter, and that are constantly dis- 
seminated by a herd of popular compilers, who profess to 
teach science by gathering up and retailing the opinions 
of others, often without the slightest knowledge whether 
what they are reporting is true or false. 

The customary explanation has been that given by Der- 
ham in his ** Physico-theology " ; that ** divers flies and 
other insects, besides their sharp-hooked nails, have also 
skinny palms to their feet, to enable them to stick to glass, 
and other smooth bodies, by means of the pressure of the 
atmosphere, after the manner as I have seen boys carry 
heavy stones, with only a wet piece of leather clapped on 
the top of a stone." Bingley, citing this opinion, adds 
that they are able easily to overcome the pressure of the 
air << in warm weather, when they are brisk and alert ; 
but towards the end of the year this resistance becomes 
too mighty for their diminished strength ; and we see flies 
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labouring along, and lagging their feet on windows as if 
they stuck fast to the glass : and it is with the utmost 
difficulty they can draw one foot after another, and dis- 
engage their hollow cups from the slippery surface.*'* 

But long ago another solution was proposed : for Hooke, 
one of the earliest of microscopic observers, described the 
two palms, pattens, or soles (as he calls the pulvilU)^ as 
** beset underneath with small bristles or tenters, like the 
wire teeth of a card for working wool, which, having a 
contrary direction to the claws, and both pulling different 
ways, if there be any irregularity or yielding in the surface 
of a body, enahle the fly to suspend itself very firmly.'' 
He supposed that the most perfectly polished glass pre- 
sented such irregularities, and that it was moreover always 
covered with a *' smoky tamish,'* into which the hairs of 
the foot penetrated. 

The '* smoky tarnish*' is altogether gratuitous; and 
Mr. Blackwall has exploded the idea of atmospheric pres- 
sure, for he found that flies could walk up the interior of 
the exhausted receiver of an air-pump. He had explained ' 
their ability to climb up vertical polished bodies by the 
mechanical action of the minute hairs of the inferior sur- 
face of the palms ; but further experiments having shown 
him that flies cannot walk up glass which is made moist 
by breathing on it, or which is thinly coated with oil or 
flour, he was led to the conclusion that these hairs are in 
fact tubular, and excrete a viscid fluid, by means of which 
they adhere to dry polished surfaces ; and on close inspec- 
tion with an adequate magnifying power, he was always 
able to discover traces of this adhesive material on the 
track on glass both of flies and various other insects 
furnished with pulvUUf and of those spiders which possess 
a similar faculty.! 

In the earlier editions of Kirby and Spence's ** Intro- 
duction to Entomology," Mr. Kirby had adopted the suc- 

 « Anim. Biogr." f " I'Jnn. Tians.," xvi 490, 768. 
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torial hypothesis. But in a late one he made an atlasion 
to Mr. Blackwall's opinion, and added the following inte- 
resting note : — 

*< On repeating Mr. Blaekwall*s experiments, I fonnd, 
just as he states, that wh^n a pane of glass of a window 
was slightly moistened hy breathing on it, or dusted with 
flonr, bluebottle-flies, the common honse-flies, and the 
common bee-fly (ErhtaUs tenax)^ all slipped down again 
the instant they attempted to walk up these portions of the 
glass; and I moreover remarked that each time, afiier 
thus slipping down, they immediately began to rub flrst 
the two fore tarsi and then the two hind tarsi together, as 
flies are so often seen to do, and continued this operation 
for some moments before they attempted again to walk. 
This last fact struck me very forcibly, as appearing to 
give an importance to these habitual procedures of flies 
that has' not hitherto, as far as I am aware, been attached 
to them. These movements I had always regarded as 
meant to remove any particle of dust from the legs, but 
simply as an afllEur of instinctive cleanliness, like that of 
the cat when she licks herself, and not as serving any 
more important object ; and such entomological friends as 
I have had an opportunity of consulting tell me that their 
view of th6 matter was precisely the same ; nor does Mr. 
Blackwall appear to have seen it in a diflerent light, since, 
though 80 strongly bearing on his explanation of the way 
in which flies mount smooth vertical surfaces, he never at 
all refers to it. Yet, from the absolute necessity which the 
flies on which I experimented appeared to feel of cleaning 
their pulviUi immediately after being wetted or clogged 
with flour, however frequently this occurred, there cer- 
tainly seems ground for supposing that their usual and 
frequent operation for eflecting this by rubbing their tarsi 
together is by no means one of mere cleanliness or amuse^ 
ment, but a very important part of their economy, essen- 
tially necessary for keeping their pulviUi in a flt state for 
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climbing up smooth vertical substances by constantly re- 
moving from them all moisture, and still more all dust, 
which they are perpetually liable to collect. In this 
operation the two fore and two hind tarsi are respectively 
rubbed together for their whole length, whence it might 
be inferred that the intention is to remove impurities from 
the entire tarsi; but this I am persuaded is not usually 
the object, which is simply that of cleaning the under 
side of the pulvilM, by rubbing them backward and for- 
ward along the whole surface of the hairs with which the 
tarsi are clothed, and which seem intended to serve as a 
brush for this particular purpose. Sometimes, indeed, 
when the hairs of the tarsi are filled with dust throughout, 
the operation of rubbing them together is intended to 
cleanse these hairs ; because, without these brushes were 
themselves clean, they could not act upon the hairs of the 
under side of the ptdvUli, Of this I witnessed an inte- 
resting instance in an EristoMs tenax, which, by walking 
on a surface dusted with flour, had the hairs of the whole 
length of the tarsi, as well as the pulviUi, thus clogged 
with it. After slipping down from the painted surface of 
the window-frame which she in vain attempted to cHmb, 
she seemed sensible that before the pulvUli could be 
brushed, it was requisite that the brushes themselves 
should be clean, and full two minutes were employed to 
make them so by stretching out her trunk, and passing 
them repeatedly along its sides, apparently for the sake of 
moistening the flour and causing its grains to adhere ; for 
after this operation, on rubbing her tarsi together, which 
she next proceeded to do, I saw distinct Httle pellets of 
flour fall down. A process almost exactly similar I have 
always seen used by bluebottle-flies and common house- 
flies which had their tarsi clogged with flour by walking 
over it, or by having it dusted over them ; but these 
manoeuvres are required for an especial purpose, and on 
ordinary occasions, as before observed, the object in 
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rubbing the tarsi together is not to clean thenif but the 
pulviUi, for which they serve as brashes. Besides rubbing 
the tarsi together, flies are often seen, while thus em- 
ployed, to pass the two fore tarsi and the tibiae, with 
sudden jerks, over the back of the head and eyes, and the 
two hind tarsi and tibisB over and under the wings, and 
especially over their outer margins, and occasionally also 
over the back of the abdomen. That one object of these 
operations is to clean these parts from dust, I have no 
doubt, as on powdering this flies with flour they thus 
employ themselves, sometimes for ten minutes, in detach- 
ing every part of it from their eyes, wings, and abdomen ; 
but I am also inclined to believe that, in general^ when 
this passing of the legs over the back of the head and 
outer margin of the wings takes place in connexion with 
the ordinary rubbing of the tarsi together, as it usually 
does, that the object is rather for the purpose of complet- 
ing the entire cleansing of the tarsal brushes (for which 
the row of strong hairs visible under a lens on the exterior 
margin of the wings seems well adapted), so that they 
may act more perfectly on the pulvilli. Here, too, it 
should be noticed, in proof of the importance of all the 
ptUvilM being kept clean, that as the tarsi of the two 
middle legs cannot be applied to each other, flies are con- 
stantly in the habit of rubbing one of these tarsi and its 
ptdvUlus, sometimes between the two fore tarsi, and at 

other times between the two hind ones 

'* Though the above observations, hastily made on the 
spur of the occasion since beginning this note, seem to 
prove that it is necessary the pulvilli of flies and of some 
other insects should be kept free from moisture and dust 
to enable them to ascend vertical polished surfaces, they 
cannot be considered as wholly settling the question as to 
the precise way in which these pulviUi, and those of in- 
sects generally, act in effecting a similar mode of progres- 
sion ; and my main reason for here giving these slight 

I 
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hints is the hope of directing the attention of entomologi- 
cal and microscopical obseryers to a field evidently, as yet, 
so imperfectly explored.^ 

''After writing the above, intended as a oonclnsion of 
this note, I witnessed to-day (Jnly 11, 1842) a fact which 
I cannot forbear adding to it. Observing a house-fly on 
the window, whose motions seemed very strange, I ap- 
proached it, and found that it was making violent contor- 
tions, as though every leg were affected with St. Yitus*s 
dance, in order to pull its ptiJvilU from the surface of the 
glass, to which they adhered so strongly that though it 
could drag them a little way, or sometimes by a violent 
effort get first one and then another detached, yet the 
moment they were placed on the glass again they adhered 
as if their under side were smeared with bird-lime. Once 
it succeeded in dragging off its two fore-legs, when it 
immediately began to rub the pulvilM against the tarsal 
brushes ; but on replacing them on the glass they adhered 
as closely as before, and it was only by efforts almost con- 
vulsive, and which seemed to threaten to pull off its limbs 
from its body, that it could succeed in moving a quarter 
of an inch at a time. After watching it with much interest 
for five minutes, it at last by its continued exertions got its 
feet released and flew away, and alighted on a curtain, on 
which it walked quite briskly, but soon again flew back to 
the window, where it had precisely the same difficulty in 
pulling its pulviUi from the glass as before; but after 
observing it some time, and at last trying to catch it, that 
I might examine its feet with a lens, it seemed by a vigor- 
ous effort to regain its powers, and ran quite actively on 
the glass, and then flying away I lost sight of it. I am 
unable to give any satisfactory solution of this singular 
£Bbct. The season, and the fly's final activity, preclude 
the idea of its arising from cold or debility, to which 
Mr. White attributes the dragging of flies' legs at the close 
of autuiun« The puhiUi certainly had much more the 
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appearance of adhering to the glass by a Tiscid material 
than by any pressure of the atmosphere, and it is so far in 
fftTonr of Mr. Blackwall*s hypothesis, on which one might 
conjecture that from some cause (perhaps of disease) the 
hairs of the pidvilU had ponred out a greater quantity of 
this Tiscid material than nsnal, and more than the mnscn* 
kr strength of the fly was able to cope with.*' * 

In the foot of the fly under our own observation, you 
may see how well the joints of the tarsus are covered with 
hairs, or rather stiff pointed spines, of various dimensions 
and distances apart, and hence how suitable these are for 
acting the part of combs to cleanse the palms. But these 
last are the organs that most claim and deserve our 
examination. In the specimen of the little Muscat that I 
have imprisoned, the last tarsal joint is terminated by two 
strong divergent hooks which are themselves well clothed 
with spines, and by two membranous flaps or palms be- 
neath them. These are nearly oval in outline, though in 
some species they are nearly square, or triangular, and in 
some of a very irregular shape. They are thin, mem- 
branous, and transparent, and when a strong light is re- 
flected through them, we see their structure under this 
power of 600 diameters very distinctly. 

The inferior surface of the palm, on which we are now 
looking, is divided into a vast number of lozenge-shaped 
areas, which appear to be scales overlapping each other, 
or they may be divided merely by depressed lines. From 
thia centre of each, area proceeds a very slender, soft, and 
flexible pellucid filament, which reaches downwards to the 
surface on which the fly is walking, and is there slightly 
hooked and enlarged into a minute fleshy bulb. Those 
from the areas near and at the margins of the palms more 
and more arch outwards, so that the space covered by the 
bulbs of the filaments is considerably greater than that of 
the palm itself. 

* <*Introd. to Sntom.,'* 7th Ed., 458. 
i2 
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Now it is evident that the bnlbond extremities of these 
soft filaments are Uie o^ans of adhesion. We notice how 
they drag and hold, oa the fiy draws its foot from its 
place ; and it seems almost certain that the adhesion is 
effected by means of a glntinoiis secretion poured oift in 
mimite qnantities from these flesh; tips. When the foot 
is saddenl; lemoved, we may often see a niunber of tiny 
particles of fluid left on the glass where the filaments had 
been in eontaet witii it : bat I do not bnild conolnsiTely 
on this appearanee, becanae the fly, having been confined 
for some quarter of an hour in this nearly tight glass cell, 
has donbtlesB inhaled some maistnre, which has condensed 
on the gloss ; and the specks we see may possibly be due 
to tlie filaments of the palms having become wet by re- 
peatedly brushing the moist 
surface. Mr. Hepworth, how- 
ever, asserts that a fluid is 
pomed ont from these fila- 
ments, and is deposited on 
the glass, when the fly is vi- 
gorous, vriUj great regularity. 
He says that "when in a 
partially dormimt state, the 
insect does not appear to be 
able to give out this secretion, 
though it can still attach it- 
self : indeed, this flnid is not 
essential for that purpose." * 
It u asserted that the speckled 
pattern of fluid left on the 
glass ,by the fly's footsteps re- 
mains (if breathed on) when 
FOOT OF FIT, ^^ moisture is evaporated ; 

and hence it is presnmed to be of an oily nature. 

In some Beetles the joints of the foot are furnished with 
* " UiecoB. Jonmal " for April, 18B4. 
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similar appendages. I shall now show yon the fore-foot 
of a well-known insect, ealled by children the Bloody-nose 
Beetle (Timarcha tmebrtcosa)^ a heavy-bodied fellow, of a 
bine-black colonr, abundant in spring and summer on 
hedge-banks. You have doubtless often observed it, and 
have been amused, perhaps, at seeing the drop of clear 
scarlet fluid which exudes from its mouth when touched. 

The feet in this species are bifoad and well-developed. 
You may see with the naked eye, on turning it up, that 
its dilated joints are covered on the under surface with a 
velvety cushion of a rusty-brown colour ; and here, under 
a low power of the microscope with the Lieberkuhn, you 
can determine the nature of the velvet. 

The foot, or tarmsy as it is technically eaiOed, is com- 
posed of four very distinct pieces ; of which the first is 
semicircular, the second crescent-shaped, the third heart- 
shaped, and the fourth nearly oval. The last is rounded 
on all sides, has no cushioned sole, and carries two stout 
hooks. The first three are fiat or even, hollowed beneath 
into soles, something like the hoof of a horse, and the 
whole interior bristles with close-set minute points, the 
tips of which terminate at the same level, and form a 
velvety surface. Now, these points are the whitish bulbous 
eztremifcies exactly answerable to those, on the palms of 
the fly, and doubtless they answer the very same purpose. 
Only here they are set in far closer array, and are a hun- 
dred times more numerous ; whence we may reasonably 
presume a higher power of adhesion to be possessed by 
the beetle. The structure is best seen in the male, which 
may be distinguished by its smaller dimensions, and by its 
broader feet. 

A still better example of a sucking foot is this of the 
PydcuB marginalis. It is the great fiat oval beetle, which 
is fond of coming up to the surface of ponds, and hanging 
there by the tail with its pair of hind legs stuck out on 
each side at right angles ; the redoubtable monster which 
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little boys who bathe hold in each salntary awe under the 
name of Toe-biter. We hare turned the tables npon the 
wurioT, and have bitten hw toe — off, and here it is. This 
is the toraoB of one of the fore hmbs. 

The peouliarily that firat strikes na is that the first 
three joints are as it were fiised into one, and spread oat 
so as to make a large toondiah plate. The under snriaoe 
of this broad pUte ia oorered with a remarkable array of 



sacking- diaks, of which one is very large, occnpying about 
a fourth part of the whole area. It is circnlar, and its 
&ce is strongly marked with nouterons fibres radiating 
&rom the centre. Near this yon perceive two others of 
similar form of stmoture, bat not more than one-tenth 
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part of its size ; one of these, moreover, is smaller than 
the other. Indeed, the size and nnmber of these organs 
differ in different individuals of the same species. 

The greater nnmber of the snckers are comparatively 
minute; but they are proportionally mnltitudiaons and 
crowded. Each consists of a dub-shaped shaft, with a 
circular disk of radiating fibres attached to its end. The 
whole apparatus constitutes a very effective instrument of 
adhesion. 

There is a somewhat similar dilation of the first joints 
of the tarsus, but for a very different object, in the Honey* 
bee ; and it is particularly worthy to be observed, not only 
for the interesting part which it plays in the economy 
of the insect, but for the example it affords us of the 
adaptation of one and the same organ to widely different 
uses, by a slight modification of its structure. 

It is the hind foot of the Bee that we are now to ex- 
amine. The first joint is, as you see, enlarged into a 
* wide, long, and somewhat ovate form, constituting a flattish 
plate, slightly convex on both surfaces. The upper face 
presents nothing remarkable, but the under side is set 
with about nine stiff combs, the teeth of which are homy 
straight spines, set in close array, and arranged in trans- 
verse rows across the joint, nearly on a level with its 
plane, but a little projecting, and so ordered that the tips 
of one comb slightly overlap the bases of the next. We 
see them in this example very distinct, because their 
colour, a clear reddish-brown, contrasts with a multitude 
of tiny globules of a pale yellow hue, like minute eggs, 
which are entangled in the combs. 

Now these globules serve to illustrate the object of this 
apparatus. They are grains of pollen ; the dust that is 
discharged firom the anthers of fiowers, which being 
kneaded up with honey, forms the food of the maggot of 
the Bee, and is, therefore, collected with great persever- 
ance by the industrious insect; and the way in which it 
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collects it is, by raking or combing it from the anthers, by 
means. of these effective instruments on its hind feet. 

You see that in this specimen the combs are loaded 
with the grains, which lie thickly in the farrows between 
one comb and another. But how do they discharge their 
gatherings ? Do they return to the hiye as soon as they 
have accumulated a quantity such as this, which one 
would suppose they could gather in two or three scrapes 
of the foot ? No ; they carry a pair of panniers, or col- 
lecting baskets, which they gradually fill from the combs, 
and then return to deposit the results of their collecting. 

One of these baskets I can show you ; and, indeed, it 
would be unpardonable to overlook it, for it is the com- 
panion structure to the former. I make the stage forceps 
to revolve on its axis, and thus l>ring into focus the joint 
(t-Ufia) immediately above that of the combs, and so that 
we shall look at its opposite sur&ce ; that is, the outer. 
We notice at once two or three peculiarities, which dis- 
tinguish the joint in this instance from other parts of the 
same limb, and from the corresponding part in the same 
limb of other insects. 

First, the surface is decidedly concave, whereas it is 
ordinarily convex. Secondly, this concave surface is 
smooth and polished (except that it is covered with a 
minute network of crossed lines), not a single hair, even 
the most minute, can be discerned in any part ; whereas 
the corresponding swc&Loe of the next joints, both above 
and below, is studded with fine hairs, as is the exterior of 
insects generally. Thirdlyi the edges of this hollowed 
basin are beset with long, slender, acute spines, which 
follow the same curve as the bottom and sides, expanding 
widely, and arching upward. 

Here, then, we have a capital collecting basket. It^ 
concavity of course fits it to contain the pollen. Then its 
freedom from hairs is important : hairs would be out of 
place in the concavity. Thirdly, the marginal spines 
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greatly increase the capacity of the vessel to receive the 
load, on the principle of the sloping stakes which the 
farmer plants along the sides of his waggon when he is 
going to cany a load of hay or com. 

But, you ask, how can the Bee manage to transfer tho 
pollen from the combs to the basket ? Can she bend up 
the tarsns to the tibia ? or, if she can, sorely she could 
only reach the inner, not the outer surface of the latter. 
How is this managed ? 

A very shrewd question. Truth to say, the basket 
you have been looking at never received a single grain 
from the combs of the joint below it. But the Bee has a 
pair of baskets and a pair of comb-joints. It is the right 
set of combs that fills the left basket, and vice versa. She 
can easily cross her hind-legs, and thus bring the tarsus 
of one into contact with the tibia of the other ; and if you 
will pay a moment's more attention to the matter, you 
will discover some further points of interest in this beau- 
tifol series of contrivances stilL If you look at this living 
Bee, you notice that, from the position of the joints, when 
the insect would bring one hind-foot across to the other, 
the under surface of the tarsus would naturally scrape the 
edge of the opposite tibia in a direction from the basis of 
the combs towards their tips ; and, farther, that the edge 
of the tibia so scraped would be the hinder edge, as the 
leg is ordinarily carried in the act of walking. * 

Now, if you take another glance at the basket-joint in 
the forceps of the microscope, you will see — ^what, perhaps, 
you have already noticed — that the marginal spines have 
not exaptly the same curvature on the two opposite edges, 
but that those of the one edge are nearly straight, or at 
most but slightly bowed, whereas those of the opposite 
edge are strongly curved, the arc in many of them reach* 
ing even to a semicircle, so that their points, after per- 
forming the outward arch, return to a position perpendi- 
cularly over the medial line of the basket. 
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It is the outer or hinder edge of the joint that carries the 
comparatively straight spines. These receive the grains 
from the combs, which, then falling into the basket, are 
received into the wide concavity formed partly by its 
bottom and sides, bnt principally by the arching spines of 
the opposite edge. Their curving form would have been 
less suitable than the straighter one to pass through the 
interstices of the combs, because it would be much more 
difficult to get at their points ; while, on the other hand, 
the straight lines of these would have been far less effec- 
tive as a receiver of the burden. The thickness of the 
spines is just that which enables them to pass freely 
through the interstices of the comb-teeth, and no more. 

On the whole, this combination of contrivances reads us 
as instructive a lesson on the wisdom of God displayed 
in creation as any that we have had brought under our 
observation. 

The end to be attained by all this apparatus is worthy 
of the wondrous skill displayed in its contrivance ; for it 
is connected with the feeding of the stock, and whatever 
diminishes the labour of the individual bees, enables a 
larger number to be supported. But valuable as is the 
Honey-bee to man, there are other important purposes to 
be accomplished, which are more or less dependent, colla- 
terally, on this series of contrivances. 

'*In many instances it is only by the bees travelling 
from flower to flower that the pollen and farina is carried 
j&om the male to the female flowers, without which they 
could not fructify. One species of bee would not be suffi- 
cient to fructify all the various sorts of flowers, were the 
bees of that species ever so numerous ; for it requires 
species of different sizes and different construction. M, 
Sprengel found that not only are insects indispensable in 
fructifying different species of Iris, but some of them, as 
J. Xiphium, require the agency of the larger humble-bees, 
which alone are strong enough to force their way beneath 
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the style-flag; and hence, as these insects are not so 
eonmunon as many others, this Iris is often barren, or 
bears imperfect seeds."* 

The legs and feet of Caterpillars are constructed on 
a very different plan from those of perfect insects, as you 
may see in this living Silkworm. The first three segments 
of the body, reckoning from the head, are fnmished each 
¥dth a pair of short curved limbs set close together on the 
under side. These represent the true legs of the future 
moth, and show, notwithstanding their shortness, four 
distinct joints, of which the last is a little pointed homy 
claw. The .whole limb resembles a short stout hook. 
Then two segments occur which are quite smooth be- 
neath, and destitute of limbs ; and then on the sixth we 
begin to find another series, which goes on regularly, a 
pair on each segment, to the eleventh and final one, with 
the single exception of the tenth segment, which is again 
deprived of limbs. 

But these organs are of avery peculiar character. They 
have no representatives in the mature insect, but dis- 
appear with the larva state; and they are not considered 
limbs-proper at all, but merely accessory developments of 
the skin to serve a special purpose. They are sometimes 
called claspers, sometimes false-legs, but more commonly 
pro-legs. 

Each consists of a fleshy wart, which is capable to some 
extent of being turned inside out, like the finger of a 
glove. Partly around the blunt and truncate extremity 
are set two rows of minute hooks, occupying the side next 
the middle line of the caterpillar in a semicircle along the 
margin. These hooks arch outward as regards the axis 
of the pro-leg, though the majority of them point towards 
the medial line of the body. The double row is somewhat 

* Penny Gjdop., art, Bbb. Beoent researches of Mr. Darwin and 
others have shown that the agency of insects in the fertilisation of 
plants is very far more important than had been suspected. 
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interrupted at its middle point ; and just there, in each 
pro-leg, a dear vesicle or fleshy bladder protrudes from 
the sole, which may perhaps serve as a very delicate organ 
of touch, or may exude a viscid secretion helpful to pro- 
gress on smooth bodies. The hooks seem adapted to 
catch and hold the flne threads of silk^ which most cater- 
pillars spin as a carpet for their steps. 

In some cases the circle of hooks is complete, as in this 
example, which I find in one of the slides of my drawer, 
marked ''Pro-leg of a Caterpillar.** It is some large 
species, probably a Sphinx, for the hooks are very large, 
of a clear orange-brown hue, and set in a long oval ring — 
single as to their basis, but double as to their points — 
completely around the extremity of the foot. These hooks 
belong only to the skin, as may be well seen in this pre- 
pared specimen — doubtless mounted in Canada balsam ; — 
for their roots are mere blunt points, set but little below 
the surface of the thin skin without any enlargement or 
apparent bulb. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
iNS&cTS : SUNOS and oyipositobs. 

Pbobablt at some period of yonr life you have been stimg 
by a bee or wasp. I shall take it for granted that you 
have, and that, Imying tasted the potency of these warlike 
insects' weapons with one sense, you have a curiosity to 
examine them with another. The microscope shall aid 
your vision to investigate the morbific implement. 

This is the sting of the Honey-bee, which I have but 
this moment extracted. It consists of a dark brown 
horny sheath, bulbous at the base, but suddenly diminish- 
ing, and then tapering to a fine poiht. This sheath is 
split entirely along the inferior edge, and by pressure with 
a needle I have been enabled to project the two lancets, 
which commonly lie within the sheath. These are two 
slender filaments of the like brown homy substance, of 
which the centre is tubular, and carries a fluid, in which 
bubbles are visible. The extremity of each displays a 
beautiful mechanism, for it is thinned away into two thin 
blade-edges, of which one remains keen and knife-like, 
while the opposite edge is cut into several saw-teeth 
pointing backwards. 

The lancets do not appear to be united with the sheath 
in any part, but simply to lie in its groove ; their basal 
portions pass out into the body behind the sheath, where 
you see a number of muscle-bands crowded around them : 
these, acting in various directions, and being inserted into 
the lancets at various points, exercise a complete control 
over their movements, projecting or retracting them at 
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their will. Bnt each lancet has a singnlar projection 
from its back, which appears to act in some way as a 
guide to its motion, probably preventing it from slipping 
aside when darted forth, for the bnlboas part of the sheath, 
in which these projections work, seems formed expressly 
to receive them. 

Thus we see an apparatus beantifally contrived to enter 
the flQsh of an enemy: the two lancets finely pointed, 
sharp-edged, and saw-toothed, adapted for piercing, cut- 
ting, and tearing ; the reversed direction of the teeth gives 
the weapon a hold in the flesh, and prevents it from being 
readily drawn put. Here is an elaborate store of power 
for darting them forth in the numerous muscle-bands; 
here is a provision made for the precision of the aim ; 
and, finally, here is a polished sheath for the reception of 
the weapons and their preservation when not in actual 
use. All this is perfect, but something still was wanting 
to render the weapons effective, and that something your 
experience has proved to be supplied. 

The mere insertion of these points, incomparably finer 
and sharper than the finest needle that was ever polished 
in a Sheffield workshop, would produce no sensible result 
on our feelings ; and most surely would not be followed 
by the distressing agony attendant on the sting of a 
bee. We must look for something more than we have seen. 

We need not be long in finding it. For here, at the 
base of the sheath, into which it enters by a narrow neck, 
lies a transparent pear-shaped bag, its surface covered all 
over, but especially towards the neck, with small glands 
set transversely. It is rounded behind, where it is en- 
tered by a very long and slender membranous tube, which, 
after many turns and windings, gradually thickening and 
becoming more evidently glandular, terminates in a blind 
end. 

This is the apparatus for preparing and ejecting a 
powerful poison. The glandular end of the slender tube 
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is the secreting organ ; here the Tenom is prepared ; the 
renmuder of the tnbe is 
a daot for conveying it to 
the bag, a reseiroir is which 
it is stored for the moment 
of use. By means of the 
neck it is thtovn into the 
groove at the moment the 
sting is projected ; the same 
muscles, probably, that dart 
forward the weapon com- 
pressing the poison-bag, and 
causing it to pom: forth its 
contents into lite groove, 
whanee it passes on between 
the two lancets into the 
wonnd which they have 

A modification of Uiis ap- 
paratns is fonnd throngb- 

out a very extensive order i 

of Insects, — Hie Hymaio- 
pUra; bat in the nuyority of 
cases it is not connected 
with purposes of wftrikre. 
Wherever it occurs it is 
always confined to the female 
sex, or (as in the case of 
some social insects) to ttie 
centers, which are unde- 
veloped females. When it 
is not accompanied by a ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

poison- reservoir it is need ■. Tipo(L»ncrt,ini>KaiiMgea. 

* Some fartber reaeaicbes of valne on the adngs of Waspa and Bsm, 
witii copions illnatntthmB, wiU be ftHmd in Hardwicke's Bcienet Gou^ 
lot 1868, p. 148, by Dc. Hillg, p. 306, by " 8. 8.," mi for 1878, p. 182, 
bj Mr. KIsbett Browne. 
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for the deposition of the eggs, and is hence called an 
ovipotitor, though in many cases it performs a part mnch 
moTe extensive than the mere placing of the ova. 

In the laige tribe of Cnckoo-flies (Ichneumonida) which 
spend theii egg and laira states in the living bodies of 
other insecta, this ovipositor is often of great length ; even 
man; times longer tiian the rest of their bodies ; for the 
larvae which have to be pierced hj it require to be Teached 
at the bottom of deep boles end oUier recesses in which 
the providence of the parent had placed them for security. 
Tbe stmctnTe of the organ may be seen in this little 
species, not more than one-siitb of an inch in entire 
length, of which tbe ovipositor projects abont a line. 
Under tbe microscope yon see that this projection consists 
of two black flesb; laments, rounded wlthoat and flattened 
on their inner faces, which are placed together, and of tbe 
tme implement for boring, in tbe form of a perfectly 
straight awl, of a clear amber bne, very slender, and 
brought to an abmpt obliqae point, where there are a few 
exceedingly fine reverted teeth. It is probably donble, 
thongh it refuses to open nnder the pressure which I 
bring to bear npon it. At the base are seen within the 
semi-pellncid abdomen tbe slender horns, on which the 
mnsoles act in projecting the borer. 

You are doubtless aware that tbe little berries which 



look like bunches of green oorrants, often seen growing on 
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the oak, are not the proper fndt of the tree, bat diseased 
developments produced by a tiny insect, for the protection 
and snpport of her yonng. Eirby and Spence tell us that 
the parent fly introduces her egg into a puncture made by 
her curious spiral sting, and in a few hours it becomes 
surrounded \dth a fleshy chamber. Mr. Yirey says the 
gall-tubercle is produced by irritation, in the same way as 
an inflamed tumour in an animal body, by the swelling of 
the cellular tissue, and the flow of Viqaid matter, which 
changes the organisation, and altera the natural external 
form. 

Perhaps a still more charming example of animal 
mechanics is that furnished to us by the Saw-flies (Ten- 
thredinida). These are very, common four- winged insects 
of rather small size, many species of which are found in 
gardens and along hedges in summer, produced from 
grubs which are often mistaJLcn for true caterpiUara, as 
they strip our gooseberry and rose bushes of their leaves ; 
but which may be distinguished from them by the number 
of their pro-legs, and by their singular postures ; for they 
possess from eight to fourteen pairs oi the former organs, 
and have the habit of coiling up the hinder part of their 
body in a spiral ring, while they hang on to the leaf by 
their six true feet. 

These saw-fly caterpillars are produced from eggs which 
are deposited in grooves made by the parent fly in the 
bark of the tree or shrub whose future leaves are destined 
to constitute their food ; and it is for the construction of 
these grooves, and the deposition of the eggs in them, 
that the curious mechanism is contrived which I am now 
bringing under your notice. 

Almost all our acquaintance with this instrument and 
the manner of its employment, we owe to the eminent 
French naturalist, Beaumur, and to his Italian con- 
temporary, Yalisnieri. Their details I shaU first cite, as 
they have been put into an English dress by Eennie, and 

K 
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then show yon a specimen disseoted oat by myself, and 
point ont some agreements and some discrepancies between 
it and them. 

^' In order to see the ovipositor, a female saw-fly mast 
be taken, and her belly gently pressed, when a narrow 
slit will be observed to open at some distance from the 
anas, and a short, pointed, and somewhat carved body, 
of a brown coloar and homy sabstance, will be protroded. 
The carved plates which form the sides of the slit are 
the termination of the sheath, in which the instroment 
lies concealed till it is wanted by the insect. 

''The instrament thas broaght into view is a very 
finely-contrived saw, made of horn, and adapted for 
penetrating branches and other partfi of plants where the 
eggs are to be deposited. The ovipositor-saw of the 
insect is mach more complicated than any of those 
employed by oar carpenters. The teeth of oar saws are 
formed in a line, bat in sach a manner as to cat in two 
lines parallel to and at a small distance from each other. 
This is effected by slightly bending the points of the 
alternate teeth right and left, so that one half of the 
whole teeth stand a little to the right, and the other half 
a little to the left. The distance of the two parallel lines 
thas formed is called the coarse of the saw, and it is only 
&e portion of wood which lies in the eoune tiiat is cat 
into sawdast by the action of the instrament. It will 
foUow, that in proportion to the thinness of a saw there 
will be the less destraction of wood which may be sawed. 
When cabinet-makers have to divide valaable wood into 
very thin leaves, they accordingly en^»loy saws with a 
narrow coarse; while sawyers who. cat planks ase one 
wilh a broad coarse. The ovipositor-saw, being extremely 
fine, does not reqaire the teeth to diverge mach, bat 
from the manner in which they operate, it is reqaisite 
that they shoald not stand like those of oar saws in a 
jstraight line. The greater portion of the edge of the 
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instnunenty on the eontrftry, is towards the point some- 
what eon^ave, similar to a scythe, while towards the base 
it becomes a little convex, the whole edge bmng nearly 
the shape of an italic /. 

** The ovipositor-saw of the fly is pat in motion in the 
same way as a carpenter's hand-saw,, supposing the 
tendons attached to its base to form the handle, and the 
muscles which pnt it in motion to be the hand of the 
carpenter. Bnt the carpenter can only work one saw at a 
time, whereas each of Uiese flies is fitmished with two, 
eqnal and similar, which it works at the same time— one 
being advanced and the other retracted alternately. The 
secret, indeed, of working more saws than one at once is 
not nnknown to oar mechanics; for two or three are 
sometimes fixed in the same frame. These, however, not 
only aU move upwards and downwards simaltaneoasly, 
bat cot the wood in different places : while the two saws 
of the ovipositor work in the same cut, and, consequently, 
though the teeth are extremely flne, the effect is similar 
to [that of] a saw with a wide set [or course]. 

'* It is important, seeing that the ovipositor-saws are so 
flne, that they be not bent or separated while in operation ; 
and this also nature has provided for by lodging the backs 
of the saws in a groove, formed by two membranous 
plates, similar to the structure of a clasp-knife. These 
plates are thickest tit the base, becoming gradually thinner 
as they approach the point which the form of the saw 
requires. According to Yalisnieri, it is not the only use 
of this apparatus to form a back for ' the saws, he having 
discovered between the component membranes two canals, 
which he supposes are employed to conduct the eggs of 
the insect into the grooves which she has hollowed out for 
them. 

'* The teeth of a carpenter's saw, it may be remarked, 
are simple, whereas the teeth of the ovipositor-saw are 
themselves denticulated with flne teeth. The latter also 

E 2 
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combines at the same time the properties of a saw and 
of a rasp or file. So far as we are aware, these two 
prc^erties have never been combined in any of the tools of 
onr carpenters. The rasping part of the ovipositor, how- 
ever, is not constmcted like oar rasps, with short teeth 
thickly studded together, bat has teeth almost as long as 
these of the saw, and placed contigaous to them on the 
back of the instromenty resembling in their form and 
setting the teeth of a comb." * 

Now look at this object which I have just extracted 
from the abdomen of a rather large female Saw-fly, of a 
bright green hue spotted with black. The first portion of 
the apparatus that protraded on pressure was this pair of 
saws of an y^like figure. These agree in general with 
those described ; here is in each the doubly-curved blade, 
the strengthened back, the rasp-like jagging of the lateral 
surfaces, the teeth along the edge, and the secondary 
toothlets of the latter. All these essential elements we 
see, but there is much discrepancy in the detail, and 
many points not noticed ; — ^in part, doubtless, owing to its 
being another species which was under observation, and 
partly to the inferiority of the microscopes employed a 
hundred and fifty years ago to those we are using. 

In the first place, the curve of the / is different, the 
convexity of the edge being towards the point and the 
concavity nearest the base. Then the strengthening does 
not appear to me a groove in which the saw plays, but 
a thickening of the substance of the back. Each main 
tooth of the saw in this case is the central point in the 
edge of a square plate, which appears to be slightly con- 
cave on its two surfaces, being thickened at its two sides, 
at each of which, where it is united to the following plate, 
it rises and forms with it a prominent ridge running trans- 
versely to the course of the saw. Each of these ridges then 
forms a second tooth, as stout as the main edge-tooth, 

* " Insect Architeckare,'' 163. ' 
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which, with the rest of the eaine aerieB, forms ft tow of 
teeth on the obliqne side of the bbw, in a vet; peonliftr 
manner, difScnlt to express b; words. It is singular that 
this side of the saw should be stndded with minute hairs, 
since these would seem to interfere with the action of 
the saw, or at least be liable to be themselTes robbed 
down and destroyed in its action. Bat tlieir existenee 
is indnbitable ; there they are, pointing at a very acute 
angle to^t^rds the tip of the saw. The back edge of the 
inqtlement bristles with many close'set hairs or spines, 
forming a sort of brash, but pointing in an opposite 
direction. 

Each nuun tooth of the edgft-series is eat into one or 
two minute toothlets on its posterior side (next the base 



of tike saw) and about half-a-dozea on its opposite side 
(next the tip). The texture is clear and oolourless where 
thin ; but in the thickened parts, as the main teeth, the 
traufirerse ridges, and the back, it is a clear amber-yellow ; 
the itrei^thening back-piece deepenii^ to a rich trans- 
lucent brown. 

There is, however, in this species of mine a seoond set 
of implements of which tlie French naturalist, observant 
iS he was, takes not the slightest notice ; and bis English 
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commentator appears to have as little suspected its pre- 
sence. This pair of saws that we have been looking at is 
bat the sheath of a still finer pair of lancets or saws, 
which yon may see here. These are mnch more slender 
than the former, and are pecoHaar in their constmotion. 
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Their extreme tip bears only saw-teeth, and these are 
directed backwards; bat one side of the entire length 
presents a saccession of catting edges, as if a namber of 
short pieces of knife-blade had been cemented on a rod, 
in sach a manner as that the catting edges shoald be 
directed backwards, and overlap each other. The other 
lateral surface is plain, and both are convex in their 
general aspect. The appearance of these implements is 
very beaatifal, for the texture is of a clear pale amber, bat 
the stractare is strengthened by a band which nms along 
each edge, and by transverse bands crossing at regular 
intervals, of a denser tissue; and these are of a rich golden 
translucent brown. 

From the construction of this implement I shoald infer 
that its force is exerted by palling and not by pushing ; 
the direction of the teeth and of the cutting plates shows 
this. The sharp homy point is probably thrust a little 
way into the solid wood or bark, and then a backward pull 
brings the teeth and cutting plates to act upon the 
material, and so successively. And probably these points 
are the first parts of i^e whole apparatus tiiat come into 
operation ; the blunter saws of the sheath serving mainly 
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to mden and deepen the course, after the finer points have 
pioneered the way. 

The merry little jumping insects called Froghoppers 
(TeUiff(nda)y one of which in its larva state emits the little 
mass of froth so common on shrabs, and called cnckoo- 
spit, are furnished with a set of tools for their own private 
carpentry, which, though less elaborate than those of the 
saw-flies, are worthy of a moment's glance. If we catch 
one of these vaulters, and gently press the abdomen, we 
shall see proceeding from its hinder and lower part a 
thickish piece, large compared with the size of the insect, 
which it is then easy to extract with a pair of fine-pointed 
pliers. I have just done this, and here is the result on a 
slip of glass. 

First, there is a pair of brown protecting pieces, oblong 
in form, and studded with hairs like^ the rest of the 
exterior of the body. From between them projects what 
resembles a lancet, of the usual translucent amber-coloured 
horn, appropriated to these instruments (which is to them 
what steel is to us) ; and this we shaU presently dis- 
cover to be composed of two blades exactly alike, convex 
without and concave within, applied &ce to face. Oue 
edge of this pair of implements is quite smooth, but the 
other is cut into the most beautifully regular and most 
minute teeth. 

This, however, is but the sheath. Within the two 
spoon-shaped faces there lie two other lancets, blade to 
blade, still finer and more delicate. Both edges of these 
blades are of the most perfect keenness, without a flaw ; 
but their sides appear roughened with rows of very minute 
homy knobs, like a rasp. 

I shall illustrate this demonstration by another extract 
from Beaumur, premising, however, that his observations 
refer to the large species of true Cicada from warmer 
latitudes, whose machinery seems to difier from that of 
our little friends in some particulars. For example, the 
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two inner lancets seem to be united in one, in Beaomor's 
species, or else, which I think more probable, he did not 
succeed in separating them. 

He describes the two curved spoon-shaped pieces as 
finely indented on both sides with teeth, which are strong, 
nine in number, arranged with great symmetry, increasing 
in fineness towards the point. This instrument he de- 
scribes as composed of three pieces, the two exterior, 
which he calls the files, and another pointed, which he 
compares to a lancet, which is not toothed. ^* The files 
are capable of being moved forward and backward, while 
the central one remains stationary ; and as this motion can 
be effected by pressing a pin or the blade of a knife over 
the muscles on either side at the origin of the ovipositor, it 
may be presumed that those muscles are destined for 
producing similar movements when the insect requires 
them. By means of a finely-pointed pin carefully intro- 
duced between the pieces, and pushed very gently down- 
wards, they may be, with no great difficulty, separated in 
their whole extent. 

^^ The contrivances by which those three pieces are held 
united, while at the same time the two files can be .easily 
put in motion, are similar to some of our own mechanical 
inventions, with this difference, that no human workman 
could construct an instrument of this description so small, 
fine, exquisitely polished, and fitting so exactly. We should 
have been apt to form the grooves in the central piece, 
whereas i^ey are scooped out in the handles of the files, 
and play upon two projecting ridges in the central piece, 
by which means this is rendered stronger. M. Beaumur 
discovered that the best manner of showing the play of 
this extraordinary instrument is to cut it off with a pair of 
scissors near its origin, and then, taking it between the 
thumb and the finger at the point of section, work it gently 
to put the files in motion. 

** Beside. the muscles necessary for the movement of 
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the files, the handle of each is tenninated by a cttrye of 
the same hard homy substance as itself; which not only 
fdinishes the muscles with a sort of leyer, but serves to 
press, as with a spring, the two files close to the central 
piece."* 

The use of these instruments is the same as I have 
already alluded to in the case of the saw-flies. The female 
Tree-hopper deposits her eggs in holes which she bores 
in dead twigs by means of these files and lancets. The 
branches chosen are said to be easily known by being 
studded with little oblong elevations, caused by the partial 
raising of a splinter of wood at the orifice of the hole^ to 
which it serves as a cover. These are arranged in a 
single line ; the holes which they protect being only half < 
an-inch in length, and reaching to the pith, whose course 
they then follow. Not more than six or eight eggs are 
laid in each hole ; but an idea of the labours of the in- 
dustrious and provident mother will be formed from the 
fact that she lays six or seven hundred eggs in the course 
of the summer, 

 « Insect Aichltecture,'* 149. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

insects: theib motjths. 

The parts of the mouth in difier^it Insects afford an, 
ahuost endless store of delightful observations ; and the 
more as, with all their variety, they are found to be in 
every ease composed of the same essential elements, 
Tou would not think so indeed; you would naturally 
suppose — looking at the biting jaws of a Beetle, the 
piercing proboscis of a Bug, the long, elegantly-coiled 
sucker of a Butterfly, the licking tongue of a Bee, the 
cutting lancets of a Horse-fly, and the stinging tube 
of a Gnat — ^that each of these organs was composed on 
a plan of its own, and that no common structure could 
exist in instruments so diverse. But it is so, as we shall 
see. 

We may consider the various organs of the mouth 
as most harmoniously and perfectly developed in the 
active carnivorous Beetles, the CarabioUB, or ground- 
beetles, for instance. Let us examine the head of 
this black Scarites from the garden ; and first from 
above. 

In front of the polished head-shield, and jointed to it 
by a broad transverse straight edge, is a four-sided piece, 
forming an oblong figure, nearly twice as broad as long, 
a little convex, and marked with six little pits or sinkings 
of the surface, along its front edge. This is the upper 
lip ; but, instead of being fleshy, as ours is, it is composed 
of a hard polished black shelly substance, of a peculiar 
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Dfthire, called chitine, the same snbBtaQce as the hard 
parts of all Inseots and Crustacea are made o£ 

From beneath the sides of this there project on each 
side two broad hooked pieces, which, aa yon see, I can 
with a needle force out laterally, so as to show their form 
better, for they hinge upon the sides of the flEice, beneath 
the head-shield. Each forms the half of a crescent, the 
curred points of which are turned towards each other, and 
can work upon each other, the points crossing like shears. 
These are the proper biting jaws, or mandibles, and in 
many of the larger beetles they have great power of hold- 
ing and crushing. Sometimes their inner side is cut into 
strong teeth, but here this side forms a blunt cutting 
edge; the upper sur&ce, however, is scored with ridges 
and furrows like a file ; and this structure is best seen in 
the left jaw, which, when the pair close, crosses over the 
right. This is an action of the jaws the reverse of ours, 
but it is characteristic of all articulate animals, in which 
the jaws, whenever present, always work horizontally, 
from right to left, and not vertically, up and down. 

I will now, by making the forceps revolve, bring the 
under side of the head into view ; for, without separating 
the parts by dissection (which, however, is by no means 
difficult), it is impossible to see them all from one point of 
view. The part nearest our eye now is the chin, a wide 
homy piece, like the upper lip, jointed to the head by its 
straight hind edge, but, unlike it, having its front edge 
hollowed out with two deep notches, the central piece 
between them itself notched at its tip. Immediately above 
this notched central tooth (I speak of the relative position 
of the parts, supposing the insect to be crawling on the 
ground, without reference to the way in which we turn it 
about on the microscope), and united with it, there is a 
sort of solid square pedestal, on which stand a pair of 
jointed organs, and between them an oblong homy plate 
rounded at the tip, where it bears two bristles. This 
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latter is the bmgae, while the jointed orgaiia on each Bide 
are called feelers, — palpi; thoagh this is a b&gging of the 
qoestion, for we do not really know the function of these 
organs. The chin, the tongae {Ugula), and these palpi, 
constitnte together the tmder lip. 

Between the tongae and the hiting jaws, or mandibles, 
we see a pair of organs similar to these latter, but smaller, 
less solid, and more curved. These are the under or 
secondary jaws, maxilla, the use of which is to hold the 



[Seinfrem ieiHotk.) 
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fbod, yUais the hiting jaws work on it, and to conve; it 
when masticated to the back of the month. Their whole 
inner edge is set with short stiff bristles, whiob towards 
the tips of the jaws become spines. Near the bases of 
these jaws, on the outer edge, are jointed two other pairs 
of palpi, one pair to each jaw ; of which the exterior is 
moch stontei and longer than the interior, Thns this 
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beetle has three pairs of these many-jointed organs, the 
labial, and the two pairs of nuudUary palpi. 

Now, in this form of month, which has been called a 
perfect or complete month,— that is, one in ^hich all the 
constituent parts can be well made ont, we find the fol- 
lowing organs r^l. the upper lip (labrum) ; 2. the man- 
dtbles ; 8. the ma^dUiB ; with a, the maxiUary palpi ; 4. the 
lower lip (labium), comprising /3, the tongue, y, the labial 
palpi, b, the chin (m^fum). 

I now exhibit to you the head of the Honey-bee. The 
front is occupied by an upper lip, and a pair of biting 
jaws {mandibles), which do not greatly differ from the 
same parts in a beetle. The jaws, however, are more 
hatchet-shaped, or rather like tiie hoof of a horse, sup- 
posing the soles to be the opposing surfaces. The other 
organs are greatly modified, so that you would scarcely 
recognise them. The under jaws (maxiUcB) are greatly 
lengthened ; and the two, when placed in contact, form a 
kxid of imperfect tube, or sheath. Within these is the 
lower lip, divided into its constituent parts : the thick 
opaque chin, at its basal end ; then the two labial palpi, 
each consisting of four joints, of which the two terminal 
ones are minute, while the two basal are large and greatly 
lengthened, so as to resemble in appearance the maxiUa, 
whose frmction they imitate also ; for the pair of palpi 
when closed form an inner sheath for the tongue. 
Finally, you see this organ, which is the most curiously 
developed and modified of all, for it is drawn out to a 
long slender cylindrical tube, formed of a multitude of 
dose-set rings, and covered with fine hairs. Some deny 
it to be tubular, and maintain that it is solid ; but cer- 
tainly it appears to me to have a distinct cavity through- 
out, with thickish walls. 

Under a high power the structure of the investing hairs 
is very interesting ; for they are seen to be flat filaments 
of the yellow chitine, very much dilated at their bases, 
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and set tdde bj sida in regnUr vhorle, the bottom edges 
of which form the rings of which the tongae is oomposed. 
The tip is piobabl; s sensitive oi^an of taste, for it ter- 
miiuiteB in a miniito ^bose pulpy body, whose Bnrfsee is 
beset with tiny carved points. Thus I hsve pointed oat 
to yoa sll the parts which enter into tbe month of the 



beetle, ezeept the maiaHaTy palpi ; and these, very small 
-indeed, bnt quite dietinet, yon may see on the onter edge 
of the maxilla, jnst below the point where their ontiine 
begins to swell into its graceful carve. 
The cylindrical tongae ia capable of considerable ei- 
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tension and eoniraction at the will of the ammal, bdng 
sometimes pushed &r out of the moath, and at others 
quite concealed within its sheath. '' The manner/' ob- 
senres Mr. Newport, '' in which the honey is obtained^ 
when the organ is plunged into it at the bottom of a 
flower, is by lapping, or a constant succession of short 
and quick extensions and contractions of the (urgan, which 
occasion the fluid to accumulate upon it, and to ascend 
along its upper surface, until it reaches the orifice of the 
tube formed by the approximation of the maofilla above, 
and of the labial palpi, and this part of the Ugula 
below." 

Well might Swammerdam, ^en describing this ex- 
quisite structure, humbly exclaim: — '^I cannot refrain 
from confessing, to the glory of the immense and incom- 
prehensible Architect, that I have but imperfectly de- 
scribed and represented this small organ ; for to represent 
it to the life in its full perfection, as truly most perfect 
it is^ far exceeds the utmost efforts of human know- 
ledge." 

Here you may see the implement with which the bug 
performs its much-dreaded operation of blood-sucking; 
for thou^ this is not the head of the Bed-bug, but of one 
of the winged species that are found so abundantly on 
plants, and which I have jxist obtained by beating^ the 
hedge at the bottom of my garden, yet the structure 
of the mouth is so exactly alike in all the members of 
this immense family, that one example will serve for all 
others. 

From the front of the head, which, owing to the manner 
in which this part is carried, is the lower part, proceeds a 
fine thread, about four times as long as the head itself, 
and passing along between the fore legs, close to the 
body, beneath the breast. It is, however, at the pleasure 
of the animal, capable of being brought up so as to point 
directly forward, and even projected in front of the head. 
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and in the same plane as the body; a fact which once 
came under my own observation. I fonnd a Plant-bug 
{Pentatoma) which had plunged this thread-like sucker of 
his into the body of a caterpillar, and was walking about 
with his prey, as if it were of no weight at all, carrying it 
at the end of his sucker, which was held straight out from 
the head, and a little elevated. He fiercely refused to 
allow the poor victim to be taken away, being doubtless 
engaged in sucking its vital juices, just as the bed-abomi- 
nation victimises the unfortunates who have to sleep at 
some village inn. 

Well, we put this head with its sucker between the 
plates of the compressorium, upon the microscope-stage. 
The thread is an organ composed of four lengthened 
slender joints, beset with scattered bristles, and termi- 
nating in a point on which are placed a number of 
exceedingly minute radiating warts, probably the seat of 
some sensation ; perhaps taste. This jointed organ is the 
under-lip ; it is slit all down one surface, so that it forms 
an imperfect tube, or farrow, within which lies the real 
weapon, a wire of far greater tenuity, which by pressure 
I can force out of its sheath. It is so slender that its 
average diameter is not more than tsVit^ ^^ ^^ inehf and 
it ends in the most acute point ; yet this is not a single 
body, but consists of four distinct wires, lying within one 
another, and representing the maxillsd and the mandibles. 
These can be separated by the insect, and will sometimes 
open when under examination ; but no instrmnent that I 
can apply to them is sufficiently delicate to effect their 
separation at my pleasure. Just at the very tip, however, 
under this high power, we can see, by the semi-trans- 
parency of the amber-coloured chitine of which the organ 
is composed, that there is another tip a little shorter, and, 
as it were, contained within the other. This inner point 
is cut along its edges into saw-teeth pointing backward. 
Buch exquisite mechanism is bestowed upon the structure, 
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and such elaborate contrivance is displayed for the comfort 
of an obscure and offensive insect, by Him Who has not 
disdained to exercise His skill and wisdom in its creation ! 

Yon know the stout flies which are denominated Horse- 
flies or Whame-flies (Tahanus), which are so numerous in 
the latter part of summer, flying around horses, and men 
too, if we intrude upon their domains. They are con- 
tinually alighting on the objects of their attentions, and 
though driven away, returning with annoying pertinacity 
to the attack. You may always recognise them by the 
brilliant metallic hues— reds, yellows, and greens — ^with 
which their large eyes are painted, oftien in stripes or 
bands. These are voracious blood-suckers ; and, as might 
be supposed from their propensities, they are well furnished 
with lancets for their surgery. Here you may see their 
case of instruments, which are so effective, that Reaumur 
tells us that, having compelled one to disgorge the blood 
it had swallowed, the quantity appeared to him greater than 
the whole body of the insect could have been supposed 
capable of containing. 

All the parts here are formed of the common amber- 
coloured chitine, brilliantly clear and translucent. The 
upper lip forms a sort of straight sheath, in which all the 
other parts are lodged when not in use. The mandibles 
are narrow lancets, of which one edge near the tip is beset 
with reverted saw-teeth, and the opposite edge with 
exceedingly sharp points standing out at right angles ; 
while the surface is roughened with lozenge-shaped knobs 
set in regular rows. Below these are the maxilla, which 
are the principal cutting instruments ; these are shaped 
like a carving-knife with a broad blade, strengthened at 
the basal part of the back by a thick ridge, but brought to 
a double edge near the tip. The back-edge is perfectly 
flne and smooth, so that the highest powers of the micro- 
* scope can only just define its outHne, while the other edge 
is notched ifito teeth so delicate that twelve of them are 
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cut in the length of a ten- thousandth part of an inch; 
and yet they are quite regular and symmetrical in length, 
height, and form ! I know of no structure of the kind 
which equals this. These teeth are continued throughout 
the inner edge of the hlade from the tip to the hase, and 
are ahout eight hundred in number; though the length 
of the entire blade is only such that upwards of a hundred 
and fifty of them, if laid end to end^ would not reach to the 
extent of an inch I 

The office of these wonderful instruments is doubtless 
to cut and enlarge the wound within, and thus promote 
the flow of blood. The whole apparatus is plunged into 
the flesh of the victim — horse or man ; then the maxilla 
expand, cutting as they go, and doubtless working to and 
fro as well as laterally, so as to saw the minuter bloody 
vessels. At the same time the mandibles^ with their saw- 
teeth on one side, and pricking points on the other, work 
in like manner, but seem to have a wider range. Finally, 
there is an exceedingly delicate piece beneath all, which 
seems to represent the labium or under lip. 

In the active and cunning little Flea, that makes his 
attacks upon us beneath the shelter of the blankets and 
under cover of night, the piercing and cutting blades are 
very minute, and have a peculiar armature. They remind 
me (only in miniature of course) of those formidable flat 
weapons which we often see in museums — the rostrums of 
the huge Saw-fishes (Pristis) ; a great plate of bone 
covered with grey skin, and set along each side with a 
row of serried teeth. Here the blades are similar in form, 
being long, straight, narrow plates of transparent chitine, 
set aloDg each edge with a double row of glassy points, 
which project from the surface, and are then hooked back- 
wards. These are the mandibles, and they closely fold 
together, inclosing another narrower blade, the upper lip, 
which has its two edges studded with similar points, but 
in a single row. 
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In general, as we have seen, the maxiUa are the specially 
armed weapons; the mandibles acting a secondary part, 
often serving as mere sheaths in those insects which 
pierce other animals with the month. But in this case 
the mandibles are the favoured parts, the maxilla heing 
developed into broad leaf-shaped convex sheaths, inclosing 
the mandibles. 

There are, however, two catting blades besides; the 
labial palpi, which have their upper edge thick, divided 
into four distinct joints, and set with bristles, thus re- 
taining the proper character of palpi ; while their under 
edge is thinned away to a fine keen blade, in which there 
is no sign of jointing. Then there are the mawiUary 
palpi, of which the joints are furnished at their tips with 
tiny projecting warts, doubtless the seats of a delicate 
sense, and hollowed into a double series of chambers, 
which are filled with a dark-coloured fluid. 

All this is very interesting to behold, and is calculated 
to exalt our ideas of the wonderful and inexhaustible 
resources of Omnipotence, as well as to humble us, when 
we reflect how little we certainly understand even of 
what we see. But, common as the Flea is, it is not a 
matter of course that you will be able to repeat these 
observations with the first specimen you put on the stage 
of your microscope. Several favourable conditions must 
combine in order to insure a successful examination. 
You should choose a female Flea, partly because of her 
greater size, and partly because the predatory weapons, 
in all these piercing and sucking insects, are better de- 
veloped in the females, — ^true Amazons. Then you will 
find it needful to ampuj»te the head, in order to get rid 
of the front legs, the thick thighs of which else impede 
your sight of the mouth, being projected on each side of 
it. And this is a delicate operation; it must be per- 
formed on a plate of glass, under a lens, with one of 
those dissecting needles whose points are ground to a 

L 2 
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cntting-^dge. Next, haying severed ihe Head, yon mtist 
place it in a drop of water, between the plates of your 
compressorinm, . the graduated pressure of which, by 
means of the screw, will cause the organs of the mouth 
to open and expand separately. Finally, you must have 
a good instrument, and a high power : less than 600 
diameters will not avail to bring out distinctly the toothing 
of the mandibles and labrum ; and even then you wiU need 
delicate manipulation and a practised eye. But the object 
is worthy of the care bestowed upon it. 

Once more. Let us submit to examination the complex 
case of instruments wherewith the Gnat performs her un- 
welcome yet skilful surgery. I say " her,** because among 
the Gnats also, as I have just intimated, it is the females 
only who possess skill in the art of bleeding ; the males 
being innocent of any share in it, and being indeed unpro- 
vided^with the needful implements. 

Here is a large specimen, resting with raised hind legs 
on the ceiling, and now in alarm off with shrill humming 
flight t& the window. I decapitate her without com- 
punction, as^it is but a fair penalty for her murderous 
deeds ; and, as of old the axeman held up *^ the head of 
a traitor** to public gaze, so I lay this head on the glass 
of the compressorium for your contemplation. 

And before I apply pressure to the glass-plate, devote a 
moment's attention to the head as a whole. First, the 
head itself is a hemisphere, almost wholly occupied with 
the two compound eyes^ which present the beautiful ap- 
pearance of a globe of black velvet, studded with gold 
buttons arranged in lines crossing each other at right 
angles. The summit of the head, where the two com- 
pound eyes unite, bears a sort of rounded pedestal, the 
area of which forms the sole part of the head not covered 
by the organs of vision. On this are placed, side by side, 
the two antenna, springing from rounded bulbous bases ; 
they consist of twelve (exclusive of the basal bulb) cylin- 
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drical joints, whicli are beset on all sides with short arched 
hairs, bat have besides a whorl of radiating long hairs 
snrronnding the bottom of each joint. The effect of this 
is exceedingly light and elegant. 

Between these projects a long cylinder, which represents 
the lower lip (labium) ; it slightly swells towards the tip, 
where it forms a round, nut-like knob, covered with 
exceedingly minute papillsB, and no doubt constituting a 
highly sensitive organ of touch. For the greatest part of 
its length it is covered with lined scales, and with short 
arched hairs like the antennsa, while each side of its base 
is guarded by a labial palp of three joints. 

On applying a graduated pressure, slowly increased to 
actual contact of the plates (or as near an approximation 
to it as we can effect), we see first that the nut-like tip of 
the labium expands into two concave leaves, like the bracts 
of a bud, and displays two pairs of more delicate leaves 
within them. Then from a groove along the upper side 
of the labium spring out several filaments of great elas- 
ticity, and of the most delicate tenuity. One pair of these 
represent the mandibles ; they consist each of a very nar- 
row blade, with a stronger back like that of a scythe. 
Their tip is brought to a most acute point, and the edge 
in immediate proximity to this is cut into about nine teeth, 
pointing backward ; the rest of the edge is smooth, but 
the whole blade is crossed by a multitude of oblique lines 
of great delicacy, which may be intended to keep the edge 
constantly keen. 

Next come the m^todlla^ or lower jaws, homy filaments 
as long as the former, but , still more delicate, constituting 
simple cutting lancets, with a back and a keen blade, a little 
widening at the tip. 

Besides these there is the tongue^ consisting of a 
central rod which is distinctly tubular, and of a thin 
blade on each side, fine-edged and drawn to an acute point. 
And also the labrum or upper lip, an organ having the 
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sftine general form, bnt constitatmg aa imperfect tnbe ; a 
tube, that is to aay, from which about a third of the peri- 
phery is cat away, so as to serve as a sheath for the 
toBgae, which ordinarily lias within ita concavity. 

Z scarcely know whether this 
'' ' ' c apparatns is not more wonderfnlly 

dehcate than any we have es- 
I amined — even than that of the 
Flea. And how effective it is 
yon donbtlesB well know ; for 
when the array of lancets is . 
introduced into the fleeh, yon are 
aware that a tnmour is left, which, 
by its smart, itching, and inflam- 
mation, c&nsee mnch dietresB, and 
lasts many honrs. This effect is 
probably produced partly by the 
deep penetration of the instru- 
ments — for they are fully one- 
Bixth of an inch in length, and 
they are inserted to their- very 
base — and partly by the injection 
of a poisonous fluid, intended, as 
has been conjectnrally suggested, 
to dilute the blood, and make it 
more readily flow up the capil- 
a, tabium. *d, toDBni '"^J tubes. The channel through 

J;'*;S^^' '■' ''^"™' ^^^^ ^^^ ^°^^ '^ injected is pro- 
bably the tongue, which yon see 
to be permeated by a tube containing a fluid ; and the same 
channel may afford ingress to the dilated blood. 

The labium does not enter the wonnd. If yon have 
ever had the philoaophio patience tb watch a gnat while 
punctaring your hand, you have observed that the knob at 
the and of the proboscis is applied to the skin, and that 
then the oi^an bends with an angle mora and mora acnte, 
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until at lei^tb it fonus a double line, being folded on 
iteelf, ao tliat the base is brought into close prozimity to 
the akin, Meanwhile the lanceta have all been plnnged 
in, and are now sank into jonr flesh to their very bottom, 
while file laMum, which formed merely the sheath for the 
whole, is bent up upon itself, ready agiuu to aeaume its 
straight form, as soon as the disengaged lancets Te<inire its 
protection. 



The tongue of one of the common Flies (Honse-fly, 
Elow-flj, &c.), IB an exquisite microscopical object, from 
its extreme complexity and beauty. Yon are familiar with 
the way in which a. fly, having alighted close to a drop of 
tea on the table, applies to it a proboscia with large 
plated extremity, and presently licks it all np. Yon shall 
now see the curions implement by which this is effected. 
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The broad portion of the object before us, forming its 
bottom part bristling with coarse black hair, is the front 
of the head of a Blow-fly. From the midst of this projects 
a dark brown mass terminating in two points, and in- 
closing a narrower and darker object with two long slender 
roots, dilated at their bases ; this is the pair of maxiUcR 
altered and modified into a kind of sheath for the man- 
dibles. On each side projects an elegant club, bristled 
with coarse black hair, and covered besides with a coat 
of very minute hairs; these clubs are the maxillary 
palpi. 

Bat now we come to the terminal part, consisting of a 
pair of lobes, together forming a rounded triangle in their 
outline. This is the dilated^ and thickened termination of 
the labium^ and is the instrument by which the liquids are 
so rapidly sucked up. It is impossible tp describe this 
beautiful structure intelligibly ; and, indeed, it is not well 
understood even by those who have devoted their lives 
to this branch of natural science. The principal feature 
apparent is a wide clear membrane, through which runs 
with admirable symmetry a series of tubes. These tubes 
consist of four primary ones, aU originating near the 
centre of the expansion, and radiating thence, two back- 
ward towards the two lateral angles of the triangle, and 
the other two nearly side by side towards its point. 
From each of these, along its outer side only, branch off 
the minor tubes, very numerous and close together, going 
off in a slightly sinuous line direct to the margin, diminish- 
ing regularly in their course, and at their extremities 
curving over, so as to bring their open tips to the surface 
of the skin. 

The construction of these tubes is highly interesting: 
they are formed, like the air-pipes {traehea)^ of a multitude 
of homy rings ; but with this peculiarity, that the rings 
do not form a continuous spiral, but are separate and 
distinct, and are moreover imperfect ; for each wire (so to 
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speak) does not perform a complete circle, bnt only about 
two-thirds of a circle, leaving a blank space ; and the tips 
of the wires end alternately in a fine acute point, and in a 
rounded fork, like the prongs of a pitch-fork. It has been 
said that these tubes are modified trachea ; but this fact is 
by no means obvious to me ; for, so far from their being 
connected with the general tracheal system, each of the 
four main tubes originates in an open centre, and each 
has an open extremity. I think it likely that they are so 
many suctorial pipes, through which the fluid to be drunk 
is drawn up, entering at their minute open tips, and dis- 
charging itself into the central cavity by the open basal 
extremities of the main tubes. 

The most extraordinary modification of jaws, however, 
is the long spiral tube which is ordinarily coiled up under 
the face of a Butterfly or Moth, with which it sucks up 
the sweet nectar of flowers. Many flowers have a deep 
corolla, and most have the bases of their petals, where 
the nectar lies, so far from the level of the sur&ce that 
probing is necessary to reach it. Bees can ente)r tubular 
flowers, and lick their bottoms ; and even blossoms that 
are closed, as the Snapdragon, they know how to force 
and enter. But Butterflies, with ilieir wide vmigs, in- 
capable of being folded, cannot enter flowers bodily, and 
therefore a peculiar apparatus is given them for stealing 
their contents, as it were, at the doors. 

Nothing is easier than to examine this beautiful organ 
with the naked eye ; and much may be learned of its 
structure by means of a pocket lens. You may thus see 
in a moment that it forms a flat spiral of several coils, 
like the mainspring of a watch ; that it runs off to a point, 
and that this point is double, for it is frequently seen 
separate a considerable way up. Hence you would pro- 
bably infer that the organ consists of two equal and similar 
halves, united lengthwise. And so, indeed, it does ; and 
these halves are iJie representatives of the maxiUa or 
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lower jaws of the Beetle, being thus greatly developed at 
the expense of almost all the other parts. The upper lip 
and the mandibles are discernible only in the form of three 
most minute plates ; the labial palpi are large and promi- 
nent, those well-haired points that project in front of the 
head, one on each side of the spiral. This spiral form of 
the maxilla is called antUa, 

It is not, however, very easy to fix it in an extended 
condition on a slip of glass, so as that it shall lie flat 
throughout its whole length, without injuring the parts 
or BO agglutinating them together that their structure is 
concealed or distorted, and in either case unfitted for 
microscopical examination. The specimen which I have 
prepared, from the mouth of the Small Garden White 
Butterfly, is stretched, and fixed in balsam, and will, I 
think, show you the structure under a high power very 
well. 

Before we examine it, however, I will cite you the 
description of one of the most eminent of microscopical 
anatomists, Mr. Newport. He considers each maxiUa to 
be composed of an immense number of short transverse 
muscular rings, which are convex externally and concave 
internally, the two connected organs forming a tube. 
Within each there are one or more large trachea con- 
nected with the trachea in the head. The inner or con- 
cave surface which forms the tube is lined with a very 
smooth membrane, and extends along the anterior margin 
throughout the whole length of the organ. At its com- 
mencement at the tip it occupies nearly the whole breadth 
of the organ, and is smaller than at its termination 
near the mouth, where the concavity or groove does not 
occupy more than about one-third of the breadth. In 
some species, the extremity of each m4ixiUa is furnished 
along its anterior and lateral margin with a great number 
of minute papilla. These, in Vanessa Atalanta (the Bed 
Admiral Butterfly), for instance, form little barrel-shaped 
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bodies, furnished at the free end with three or more 
marginal teeth, and a larger pointed body in the centre. 
There are seventy-four of these in each maxilla^ or half 
the proboscis. Mr. Newport regards them as probably 
organs of taste. There are also some curious appendages 
arranged along the inner anterior margin of each maxULa, 
in the form of minute hooks, which, when the proboscis is 
extended, serve to unite the two halves together, by the 
points of the hooks in one half being inserted into little 
depressions between the teeth of the opposite side; 
sometimes these are furnished with a tooth below their 
tips. 

With all deference to so respectable an authority, I 
cannot help seeing that such is not the structure of the 
antlia befc»:e us. It is evident to me that each half tube 
is composed of a membrane stretched upon stifif homy 
semi-rings, doubtless composed of chitine, and certainly 
not muscular. By bringing the outline of the rounded 
exterior into focus, we see that these rings form sharp 
ridges; and by tracing them onwards to the attenuated 
extremity of the organ, we see them gradually give way 
to transverse lines of interrupted ridgy warts upon the 
outside of the membrane. The true muscles appear to be 
indicated by those oblique lines and bands that are seen 
in the interior, beneath the homy rings. 

This specimen shows very distinctly that the two sides 
are but semi-tubular, and as one pair of the opposing 
edges are open at each extremity, and the other pair 
separate throughout, we are able to discern very clearly 
the array of hooks, by which the edges are united at the 
will of the animal. No trace of the curious little pointed 
barrel-shaped papiUa is found here, but I have seen it in 
other examples. 

It seems highly probable, from the observations of the 
excellent anatomist just named, that the exhaustion of the 
nectar of a Bower, which is effected with great rapidity 
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tad cranpleUiiefis, is a process dependent on reBplration, 
and eonnected with the aii-pipe that permeates each divi- 
Biw of the sucker. "* 

It will sot be a very violoct 
transition if from the sncking- 
pnmp of the Bntterfiy I carry yon 
to the silk-Bpinner of the Cater- 
pillar. Here I have a Silkworm 
in the act of oommencing ite 
cocoon ; by inclosing which in this 
glass tabe we shall eoaveniently 
hsiTO the insect at command, and 
shall be able to view the process 
under a low m^piifying power and> 
refieoted %ht. Now the grey face 
T^.^^mof^^!' "' **•« ■"""« ^ presented to ns ; 
orHoder. (mj jfQ can see, below the edge 

of the head-shield, a short broad 
upper Up, fonnlng two blont points. Below this is the 
pair of strong brown mandible*, convex outwardly and 
eoncave inwardly, each cat at its broad biting edge into 
HTeral teeth. Below these are two little points which 
represent the mamlla, and between them a blnnt roonded 
knob, which is the lower lip {loHum). 

Ton may also see on eaoh cheek, dose to the base of 
the raandihle, a little pit, ont of which rises a short 
eolonmar organ tipped with two bristles ; these colmnna 
are the incipient antenna. Outside them you may dis< 
""" "" — ^ ~^"\ a aeries of giz ^obes of glass (so 
in the aubetanee of the skin, — five 
e, and one in the centre; these are 

idmlrable wrak 0» tkt FtrUliiaionof OtsAidi, 
a that Uie tubulsr pioboedi of Lepidopteia, 
Bolelf for tha oolleotion of neotar, ii indireody' 
ed lor the tranaferring ol poIlen-gTaiiis from 
hb becomes a meet importaot agsnt in tha pro- 
e hii imnaikable Ggora OD p. 3T up. <ut.) 
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''the windows at wbieh the [silkworm's] soul looks 
throngh" — proTided he has any soul — ^in prosaic par- 
lance, his eyes, 
l^ow, haying thns introduced the several members of 
, onr nsefol friend's physiognomy to yon, let me call your 
attention to a fleshy wart jnst beneath the lower lip, and 
midway between the bases of the two fore legs. This 
wart terminates in a homy point not nnlike a bird's beak, 
which is perforated, and from the tip of which the glisten- 
ing yellow filament of silk is erer drawn out, as the cater- 
pillar throws his head from side to side. This pointed 
wart is the spinning organ ; and the thread of silk is, 
as it issues from the orifice, a fluid gum, wbich hardens 
immediately on its exposure to the air. The silk-gum is 
secreted by the caterpillar in two long blind tubes, which 
lie twisted and coiled in the interior of the body, occupy- 
ing nearly the whole space, except that which is taken up 
by the great digestive canal. These become very slender 
as they approach the head, and at length terminate in a 
reservoir, which opens by the little pointed wart which you 
have just seen. 

Many caterpillars are able to suspend themselves at 
pleasure by means of the thread which they are spinning, 
lengthening it and " stopping it ofif," at will. This latter 
operation they perform (though they cannot recal the 
thread when once it has issued) by means of an angular 
point formed by the two slender tubes at their junction in 
the reservoir ; thus compressing the thread of gum, and 
so preventing any more from issuing. The gum is per- 
fectly colourless in the reservoir, but as it issues forth 
becomes coated with a varnish, which is secreted in the 
same organ, and which is poured out at the same time. 
In the case of the common Silkworm, this varnish imparts 
to the silk that brilliant yellow hue which it generally 
possesses, and which, as the varnish is soluble, can be 
easily discharged from it in the manufacture. 
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CHAPTER X. 
insects: their ears and eyes. 

A VERT wide field of observation, and one easily culti- 
vated, is presented by the organs of sense in the Insect 
races, and in particular by those curious jointed threads 
which proceed from the front or sides of the head, and 
which are technically called antenna. These may some- 
times be confounded with the palpi, examples of which 
organs we have been lately looking at ; for in a camivor^ 
ous Beetle, for instance, both palpi and antenna are 
formed of a number of oblong, polished hard joints, set 
end to end, like beads on a necklace. And it is probable 
there may be as much that is alike in the function as in 
the form of these two sets of appendages ; that both are 
the seats of some very delicate perceptive faculty allied to 
touch, but of which we cannot, from ignorance, speak 
very definijbely. It is likely, indeed, that sensations of a 
very variable character are felt by them, according to their 
form, the degree of their development, and the habits of 
.the species. 

•It is not impossible, judging from the very great diver- 
sity which we find in the form and structure of these and 
similar organs in this immense class of beings, compared 
with the uniformity that prevails in the organs of sense 
bestowed on ourselves and other vertebrate animals, — ^that 
a far wider sphere of perception is open to them than to 
us. Perhaps conditions that are perceptible to us only by 
the aid of the most delicate instruments of modem science 
may be perceptible to their acute facnltiesi and may 
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govern their instmcts and actions. Among such we may 
mention, conjecturallj, the comparatiye moistnre or dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, delicate changes in its tempera- 
tore, in its density, the presence of gasepns exhalations, 
the proximity of solid bodies indicated by subtle yibrations 
of the air, the height above the earth at which flight is 
performed, measured barometrically, the various electrical 
conditions of the atmosphere; and perhaps many other 
physical .qualities which cannot be classed under sight, 
sound, smell, taste, or touch, and which may be alto- 
gether imperceptible, and therefore altogether incon- 
ceivable, by us. It is probable, however, that the 
antennm are the organs in which the sense of hearing is 
specially seated ; a conclusion which has long been 
conjecturally held, and which is confirmed by some obser- 
vations recently made on the analogous organs in the 
Crustacea, which I will allude to more particularly pre- 
sently. 

The forms which are assumed by the antenniB of Insects 
are very various ; and I can bring before you only a veiy 
small selection out of the mass. One of the most simple 
forms is that found in many Beetles, as in this Carabus, 
for example. , Here, each antenna is composed of eleven 
joints, almost exactly alike and symmetrical, each joint a 
homy body of apparently a long-oval shape, polished on 
the surface, but not smooth, because covered with minute 
depressed lines, and clothed with shaggy hair. There is, 
however, a slight iUusion in the appearance : it seems as 
if the dividing point of the joints were, as I have just 
said, at the termination of the oval, but when we look 
closely we see that the summit of each oval is, as it were, 
cut off by a line, and by comparing the basal joints with 
the others, we see that this line is the real division, that 
the summit of the oval really forms the bottom of the 
succeeding joint, and that the constricted part is no 
.articulation at aU. The first, or basal joint (called the 
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scapus), and the second (called the pediceUa), differ in 
form from the rest here but slightly, bat often consider- 
ably. The whole of the remaining joints are togetheir 
termed the clavola. 

Yon may see a considerable variety of fignre and of 
aspect generally in this tiny Weevil, which may be accepted 
as a representative of a great family of Beetles, the Cur- 
culionida. The manner of their insertion strikes us at 
first sight as pecnliar, as is in fact the aspect of the whole 
head. Instead of a thick substantial solid front, with 
powerfdl widely-gaping jaws, snch as we saw in the 
Carabs, a long rod-like proboscis here projects from 
between the eyes, as long as the whole animal, curving 
downwards, and carrying at its very extremity a minute 
mouth, with all the proper apparatus of lips, jaws, and 
palpi. Moreover, the antenruB are planted on the two 
sides of this beak, about its 'mid-length ; and they are 
curiously elbowed, each projecting horizontally at a right 
angle to the beak for a considerable distance, and then 
with a sharp angle becoming parallel to it for the re- 
mainder of their length. So that, supposing the terminal 
half of the beak to be broken off just behind the insertion 
of the antenna^ the whole would compose the letter T. 
Now, the first bend of this angle is composed of a single 
joint, the scapus, which is, in this family, greatly length- 
ened ; and then the two or three final joints are much 
thicker than all the others, and are as it were fused 
together into a large oval knob, called the clvh. 

Now, a word or two in explanation of this very singular 
form of head and head-organs. The larva or grub stage 
of these insects is destined to be passed in the interior of 
fruits and seeds; the individual which we have been 
examining (Balaninus nuctmi) was bom one morning in 
August, in the interior of a hazel-nut. Its parent had 
chosen a suitable nut, just then when it was set for fruit 
and as yet green and soft ; and had with her proboscis, or 
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rather with her jaws at its tip, as with a gimlet, bored a 
tiny hole through the yielding shell into the very interior ; 
then tnming round, and inserting the extremity of her 
abdomen; with its ovipositor, she had shot an egg into this 
dark cavity. The juices poured forth at the wound soon 
healed the orifice ; the nut grew ; and presently the egg 
became a little white grub. He then rioted in plenty; 
prolonged his darkling feast 

'* From night to mom, from mom to dewy eye ; '* 

— *twas all " dewy eve *' to him, by the way, for no ray 
of light saw he, till that prosperous condition of existence 
was done. No wonder he grew fat ; and fat those rogues 
of nut-weevils always are, as you well know. Well, when 
the nut fell, in October, the kernel was all gone, com- 
pletely devoured, and our little highway robber was ready 
for his winter sleep ; he gnawed a fresh hole through the 
now hard shell, made his way out, and immediately bur- 
rowed into the earth, where he lay till June ; then became 
a pupa, and emerged just what you see him, a long- 
snouted beetle like his mother, in the beginning of 
August. 

Such is his '' short eventful history ; '* and you now 
see that the long beak is formed entirely with reference 
to this economy : it is an auger, fitted to bore holes into 
shell-fruits, through their envelopes, for the reception of 
eggs. 

There is a very extensive family of Beetles known as 
LameUicomes, because the antennal joints are. singularly 
flattened, and applied one over the other, like the leaves 
of a book (lamella, a leaf). Here is a very common little 
Chafer found on the droppings in pastures {Aphodius 
fimetarius), in which the last three joints, constituting the 
chih of the antenna^ are of an ovate form, and flattened, 
, so as to lie one on another quite close, like three oval 

M 
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cakes ; and being connected onl; at one end of tiie long 
axis, they open and Bhnt at the plesBnre of the ammal, like 
a long pocket memorandma-book of three leaTas. 

But this stmctnre is seen to still greater advantage in 
the much lai^er Cockchafer, bo abondant in Uay in some 
seasons. For here the joints composing the olnb are 
mnch more nomerouB (seven in the male, six in the 
female), and they are proportionally longer and thinner, 
and therefore more leaf-like. The insect widely expands 
them, evidently to receive impressions from the stmo- 



sphere ; when alarmed, they are closed and withdrawn 
beneath the shield of the head, bat on the first essay 
towards escape, or any kind of forward movement, the 
leaves are widely opened, and then, after an instant's 
pause to test the perceptions on the sensorinm, away it 
travels. 

In some Beetles each joint of the series has one of its 
onter angles more developed than the other, and so pro- 
duced as to make, with the rest of the joints, a saw-like 
edge; yon may see an example in this Click-beetle or 
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Skipjack (Elater), but many members of the same &mily 
show the same structure in a far higher degree, the angle 
being drawn out into a long slender rod, which (with its 
fellows) imparts to the antenna the appearance of a 
comb. 

But much more curious and beautiful are the antenniB 
of many moths, which often resemble feathers, particularly 
in the group Bomhycina, of which the Silkworm is an 
example ; and in the male sex, which displays this struc- 
ture more than the female. But I will show you a native 
example. 

This is the antenna of a large and handsome, and not 
at all uncommon moth — ^the Oak Egger (Lasiocampa 
querciis). It consists of about seventy joints, so nearly 
alike in size and outline, that the whole forms an almost 
straight rod, slightly tapering to the tip. Each joint, 
however, sends forth two long straight branches, so dis- 
posed that the pair make a very acute angle, and the 
whole double series of seventy on each side, form a deep 
narrow groove. These two series of branches, being per- 
fectly regular and symmetrical^ impart to the antennsB the 
aspect of exquisite feathers. 

li is, however, when we examine the elements of this 
structure in detail, using modcirately high powers of 
enlargement, that we are struck with the elaborateness of 
the workmanship bestowed upon them. Each of the 
lateral branches is a straight rod, thick at its origin, 
whence it tapers to a little beyond its middle, and then 
thickens again to its tip. Here two homy spines project 
from it obliquely, one much stouter than the other, at 
such an angle as nearly to touch the tip of the succeeding 
branch. 

Besides this, each branch is surrounded throughout its 
length with a series of short stifT bristles, very dose-set, 
projecting horizontally (to the plane of the axis of the 
branch), and bent upwards at the end candelabrum-fashion. 

M 2 
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Tbe mode in which they ore arranged is in a short spiral, 
which makes about forty-five whorls or tnma about the 
axis ; at least in the branches which are situated about 
the middle of the antenna ; for these diminish in lengQi 
towards the extremity, bringing the feather to a rather ' 
abrupt point. 

The entire surlace of the branch gleams under rejected 
light with metallic hues, chiefly yellows and bronzy 
greens ; which a|>pear to depend on very minnte aud 
closely- applied scales that overlap each other. Ihe main 
stem of the feather, — that is, the primary rod or axis, — is 
somewhat sparsely clothed with seales cJ another kind, 
thin, oblong, fiat plates, notched at the end, and very 
slightly attached by means of a minute stem at the base, — 
the common clothing- scales of the Lepidoptera, — speci- 
mens of which we have before examined. 



We may acqniie some glimpse of a notion why this 
remarkable development of antennn is bestowed upon the 
male sex of this moth, by an acquaintance with its habits. 
It has long been a practice with entomologists, when they 
have reared a femnle moth from the chrysalis, to avail 
themselves of the instincts of the species to capture the 
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male. This sex has an extraordinary power of discoyei:* 
ing the female at immense distances, even though she be 
perfectly coiicealed ; and will crowd towards her from all 
quarters, entering into houses, beating at windows, and 
even descending chimneys, to come at the dear object of 
their solicitude. Collectors call this mode of procuring 
the male ** sembling," thdt is, *' ctssembling^^* because the 
insects of this sex assemble at one poini It cannot be 
practised with all insects, nor eyen with all moths ; with 
this family, Bombycida, it is in general successful ; and of 
these, none is more celebrated for the habit than the Oak 
Egger. The yery individual whose antenna has furnished 
us with this observation was taken in this way ; for having 
bred a female of this species the evening before last, I put 
her into a basket in my parlour. One male, the same 
evening, came dashing into the kitchen; but yesterday, 
soon after noon, in the hot sunshine of August, no fewer 
than four more males came rapidly in succession to the 
parlour window, which was a little open, and, after beating 
about the panes a few minutes, found their way in, and 
made straightway for the basket, totally regardless of their 
own liberty. 

It must be manifest to you that some extraordinary 
sense is bestowed on these moths, or else some ordinary 
and well-known sense in extraordinary development. It 
may be smell ; it may be heiaxing ; but neither odour nor 
sound, perceptible by our dull faculties, is given forth by 
the females ; the emanation is fiEtr too subtle to produce 
any vibrations on our sensorium, and yet sufficiently 
potent, and widely difi^sed, to call these males from their 
distant retreats in the hedges and woods. I think it 
highly probable that the great increase of surface given to 
the antennsB by the plumose ramification we have been 
observing, is connected with the fieiculty ; perhaps every 
bristle of the spiral whorls is a perceptive organ, cour 
structed to vibrate with the tender undulations that circle 
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far and wide from the new-bom female. Surely the ways 
of God in creation are " past finding out.'* 

The male Gnat presents in its antennsB a pair of plumes 
of equal beauty, but of a totally different character. 
The pattern here is one of exceeding lightness and grace, 
as you may see in this specimen. Each antenna is essen- 
tially a very slender cylindrical steiii of many joints (about 
fourteen) ; at each joint springs out a whorl of fine hairs 
of great length and delicacy, which radiate in various 
directions (not, however, forming a complete circle), 
curving upward like the outline of a saucer, supposing 
the stem to be inserted into its centre. The length of 
these hairs is so great, that the diameter of their sweep 
equals, if it does not exceed, the whole length of the 
antenna. 

In the tribe of two- winged insects, which we term 'par 
excellence Flies (Muecadoi), the antennsB are of peculiar 
structure. The common House-fly shall give us a good 
example. Here, in front of the head, is a shell-like con- 
cavity, divided into two by a central ridge. Just at the 
summit of this project the two antennsB, originating close 
together, and diverging as they proceed. Each antenna 
consists of three joints, of which the first is very minute, 
the second is a reversed cone, and the third, which is 
large, thick^ and ovate, is bent abruptly downwards imme* 
diately in front of the concavity. From the upper part 
of this third joint projects obliquely a stiff bristle or style, 
which tapers to a fine point. It is densely hairy through- 
out ; and is moreover beset with longer hairs, on two oppo- 
site sides, which decrease regularly in length from the base, 
making a wide and pointed plume. 

Such are a few examples of what are presumed to be 
the ears of Insects ; let us now turn our attention to their 
eyes. And we can scarcely select a more brilliant, or a 
larger example, than is presented by this fine Dragon-fly 
(^shna)^ which I just now caught as it was hawking to 
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and fro in my garden. How gorgeonsly beautifal are 
these two great hemispheres that ahnost compose the 
head, each shining with a soft satiny lustre of azure hue, 
surrounded by olive-green, and marked with undefined 
black spots, which change their place as you move the 
insect round ! 

Each of these hemispheres is a compound eye. I put 
the insect in the stage-forceps, and bring a low power to 
bear upon it with reflected light. You see an infinite 
number of hexagons, of the most accurate symmetry and 
regularity of arrangement. Into those which are in the 
centre of the field of view, the eye can penetrate far 
down, and you percme that they are tubes ; of those 
which recede from the centre, you discern more and more 
of the sides ; while, by delicate adjustment of the focus, 
you can see that each tube is not open, but is covered with 
a convex arch of some glassy matter, polished and trans- 
parent as crystal. There are, according to the com- 
putations of accurate naturalists, not fewer than 24,000 
of these convex lenses in the two eyes of such a large 
species of Dragon-fly as this. 

Every one of these 24,000 bodies represents a perfect 
eye ; every one is furnished with all the apparatus and 
combinations requisite for distinct vision ; and there is no 
doubt that the Dragon-fly looks through them all. In 
order to explain this, I must enter into a little technical 
explanation of the anatomy of the organs, as they have 
been demonstrated by careful dissection. 

The glassy convex plate or facet in front of each 
hexagon is a cornea or comeule, as it has been called. 
Behind each cornea, instead of a crystalline lens, there 
descends a slender transparent pyramid, whose base is 
the cornea^ and whose apex points towards the interior, 
where it is received and embraced by a translucent cup, 
answering to the vitreous humour. This, in its turn, is 
surrounded by another cup, for^ned by the expansion of a 
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nervoas filament ariedng from the ganglion, or knot, on 
the extremity of the optic nerve, a short distance from 
the brain. Each lens-like pyramid, with its vitreous cup 
and nervous filament, is completely *i3urrounded and 
isolated by a coat (the choroid) of dark pigment, except 
that there is a minute orifice or pupil behind the cornea^ 
where the rays of light enter the pyramid, and one at the 
apex of the latter, where they reach the fibres of the optic 
nerve. 

Each cornea is a lens with a perfect magnifying power, 
as has been proved by separating the entire compound 
eye by maceration, and then drying it, flattened out by 
pressure, on a sUp of glass. When this preparation was 
placed under the microscope, on any small object, as the 
points of a forceps, being interposed between the mirror 
and the stage, its image was distinctly seen, on a proper 
adjustment of the focus of the microscope, in every one 
of the lenses whose line of axis admitted of it. The focus 
of each cornea has been ascertained by similar experi- 
ments to be exactly equal to the length of the pyramid 
behind it, so that the image produced by the rays of light 
proceeding from any external object, and refracted by the 
convex cornea, will fall accurately upon the sensitive 
termination of the optic nerve-filament there placed to 
receive it. 

The rays which pass through the several pyramids are 
prevented from mingling with each other by the isolating 
sheath of dark pigment ; and no rays, except those which 
pass along the axis of each pyramid, can reach the optic 
nerve ; all the rest being absorbed in the pigment of the 
sides. Hence it is evident, that as no two corneaa on the 
rounded surface of the compound eye can have the same 
axis, no two can transmit a ray of light from the very 
same point of any object looked at ; while, as each of the 
composite eyes is immovable, except as the whole head 
moves, the combined action of the whole 24,000 lenses 
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can present to the sensoriom bat the idea of a single, 
nndistorted, nnconfused object, probably on somewhat of 
the same principle by which the convergence of the rays 
of light entering onr two eyes gives us but a single stereo- 
scopic picture. 

The soft blue colour of this Dragon-fly's eyes, — as also 
the rich golden reflections seen on the eyes of other 
insects, as the Whame-flies, and many other Dipteral — • 
is not produced by the pigment which I have alluded to, 
but is a prismatic reflection from the cornea. 

You would suppose that, .having 24,000 eyes, the 
Dragon-fly was pretty well famished with organs of vision, 
and surely would need no more; but you would be 
mistaken. It has three other eyes of quite another 
character. 

If you look at the commissure or line of junction of the 
two compound eyes on the summit of the head, you will 
see, just in front of the point where they separate and 
their front' outlines diverge, a minute crescent-shaped 
cushion of a pale-green colour, at each angle of which is 
a^ minute antenna. Close to the base of each antenna 
there is set in the black skin of the head that divides the 
green crescent from the compound eyes, a globose, 
polished knob of crystal-like substance, much like the 
'* bull's eyes " that are set in a ship's deck to enlighten 
the side-cabins. On the front side of the cushion there 
is a third similar glassy sphere, but much larger than the 
two lateral ones. What are these ? 

They are eyes, in no important respect diflering from 
the individuals which compose the compound masses, 
except that they are isolated. The shining glassy sphere 
is a cornea of hard transparent substance, behind which 
is situated a spherical lens, lodged in a kind of cup formed 
by an expansion of the optic nerve, and which is sur- 
rounded by a coloured pigment-layer. 

You may study these simple eyes^ or stemviata as they 
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axe called, in many other insects, though they are not so 
aniversally present as the compound eyes. On the fore- 
head of the Honey-bee they are well seen, as three black 
shining globules, placed, as in the Dragon-fly, in a 
triangle. 

It is reasonable to presume that some difference, im- 
portant to the insect, exists between the perceptions 
obtained by means of the simple, and those obtained by 
means of the compound, eyes ; but what is the nature of 
the difference is certainly not known, and probably could 
not be imagined by us, who know only one kind of vision. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CBABS AND SHBIMPS. 

It is always interesting to trace the varied forms and con- 
ditions nnder which any particnlar function is performed ; 
and particularly to mark, in creatures very remote from 
us in the scale of being, the organs devoted to the senses 
which are so requisite to our own comfort. We have 
already seen some of these diversities in examples taken 
from the classes MoUusca and Insects; and will now 
examine some more, as they appear in the Crustacea. 

If you look at the head of a Crab, a Lobster, or a 
Prawn, you will see that it is furnished, like that of In- 
sects, with jointed antennas ; but, whereas in insects there 
is never more than a single pair, in the creatures of which 
I am speaking there are two pairs. In the Prawn you 
may suppose, at first sight, that there are four pairs ; but 
that is because the internal antenna terminate each in 
three many-jointed bristles, in structure and appearance 
exactly like the bristles of the outer pair, two of the three 
being nearly as long as the outer, while the third is short. 
In the Lobster, the internal are two-bristled, both bristles 
rather short, while the external are very long. In the 
Flat-crabs each pair is simple, the inner minute, the outer 
long. In the great Eatable Crab each pair is very small, 
and they are dissimilar. 

. Now, taking the last-named animal as the representative 
of his class, let us examine one of his inner antennas first. 
It consists of a jointed stem and a terminating bristle; 
the latter furnished with small hairs common to the 
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general snrfoce of the body, and vith long, delicate, mem' 
branouB filaments (>et(s, often improperly called cilia), 
which are larger and much more delicate in Btmcture 
than the ordinary h^rs. 

The baaal joint is greatly enlarged : if it be carefully 
removed from its connexion with the head, and broken 
open, it will bo faimd to inclose in its csyity a still smaller 
chamber, with calcareous walls of a mach more delicate 
character than the outer walls. This internal cell ja con- 
sidered by MJr. Spence Bate to be a cochlea,* from its 
analogy, both in structure and supposed use, to tbe organ 
BO named in the internal ear of man and other vertebrate 
animals. It is situated, as has been said, in the cavity of 
the basal joint of the internal antennte, and is attached to 
the interior surface of its wall farthest ttom the median 
line of the Crab. It has a tendency to a spiral form, bnt 
does not pass beyond the limits of a single conrolution. 

If this interior cell does indeed represent the cochUa 
of more bighly-constracted ears, to ^Thioh it bears some 
resemblance both in form and structure, then it seems to 
identify, beyond dispute, these inner or upper antenUce as 
the organs of hearing. 

Now with this conclusion agrees well the manner in 

which the living animal makes use of the organs in ques- 

ilon. The Crab always carries 

&em erect and elevated ; and 

is incessantly striking the water 

I with them, wilb a very peculiar 

jerking action, now and then 

yibrating, and, as it has been 

called," twiddling "them. These 

EAtt o» CBAB taoM EiHiBD. lutennffi, thorefore, appear to 

be always on the watch : let 

 Coehha, OiB Lstin for Snait-ihdl, is the name giren to one of 
tha cavitiei oE tlie ear, from its resemblaiioe to the intcTior of a saail- 
ahell. 
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the animal be at rest, let it be feeding, no matter, the 
inner antennsB are ever elevated and on constant gaard. 

The lengthened and delicate setse with which they are 
furnished are, moreover, peculiarly adapted to receive and 
convey the most minute vibratory sensations from the 
medium in which they are suspended ; and, on the whole, 
it seems to be satisfactorily settled by Mr. Spence Bate (to 
whose excellent memoir * I am indebted for these expla- 
natory details) that the inner antennsB are real ears. 

Having thus taken our Crab by the ears, we will en* 
deavour next to tweak his nose. But stay, we must find 
it first. We turn our homy gentleman up, and in his flat 
ancient face we certainly discern little sign of a nasal 
organ. Our friend Mr. Bate must assist us again. He 
will tell us to look at the outer or lower antennsB. We 
will look, accordingly, magnifier in hand, while he makes it 
clear to us that these are a pair of noses. 

Each of these organs is formed of a stem, consisting in 
general of five joints and a filament of many minute joints. 
In the I^wn and the Lobster all the five joints of the stem 
are distinct ; but in the Crab the whole are, as it were, 
soldered together into a compact mass, so that the sepa- 
rate articulations are scarcely to be distinguished ; while 
in some species their position can be indicated only by the 
presence of the olfactory operculum or lid. 

This important little organ varies in its construction in 
the difierent families of Crustacea. In the Crab it is a 
small movable appendage, situated at the point of junction 
between the second and third joints ; it is attached to a 
long calcareous lever-like tendon, at. the extreme limit of 
which is placed a set of muscles, by which it is opened 
and closed ; to assist in which operation, at the angle of 
' the operculum most distant from the central line of the 
animal are fixed two small hinges. When the operculum 

 " Annals of Nat. Hist.*' for Jiily, 1865. 
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is raised, the internal snrface is found to be perforated by 
a circular opening protected by a thin membrane. 

In the Prawn, Shrimp, and Lobster, there is no oper- 
colom, but only the orifice covered by a membrane, which 
is placed at the extremity of a small protuberance, and is 
not capable of being withdrawn into the cavity of the an- 
tenna, as in the Crab. 

In the latter animal, the little door, when it is raised, 
exposes the orifice in a direction pointing to the mouth ; 
and where there is no door, still the direction of the open- 
ing is the same, inwards and forwards, answering to the 
position of the nostrils in the higher animals. In each 
case it is so situated that it is impossible for any food to 
be conveyed into the mouth without passing under this 
organ ; and there most conveniently the animal is enabled 
to judge of the suitability of any substance for food, by 
raising the little door and applying to the matter to be 
tested the sensitive membrane of the internal orifice. 

Thus it is concluded that this lower or outer pair of an- 
tennsd are the proper organs of smell, as the upper and 
inner are of hearing.* 

The eyes, though constructed on the same general prin- 
ciples as those of Insects, yet present some particulars 
worthy of your notice. In the Crabs and Lobsters they 
consist of numerous facets, behind each of which is a 
conical or prismatic lens, the round extremity of which is 
fitted into a transparent conical pit, corresponding to a 
vitreous body, while the conical extremity of these lenses 
is received into a kind of cup, formed by the filaments of 
the optic nerve. Each of these filaments, together with 
its cup, is surrounded by pigment matter, in a sheath-like 
manner. To see this structure would require anatomical 
skill ; but you may here examine with a low power por- 
tions of the cornea, or glassy exterior, of the eye of 
a Crab, and of a Lobster. In the former, you see that 

 Op. cit. 
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the facets into which the cornea is divided are hexagonal, 
like those of most Insects, but in the latter they are 
square. 

But Crustacea have a far greater faculty of circumspec- 
tion than insects have ; for besides the extensive con- 
vexity and numerous facets of their eyes, these organs are 
placed at the extremity - of shelly foot-stalks, which are 
themselves movable on hinges, capable of being projected 
at pleasure, and of being moved in different directions, 
and of being packed snugly away, when not in active use, 
in certain grooves hollowed out expressly for them in the 
front margin of the shell. 

We might find much more both instructive and amusing 
in examining microscopically the structure of the higher 
Crustacea ; but we will now dismiss them in order to dis- 
cuss some of the lower forms, many of which are so 
minute that their whole bodies may be watched with ease 
performing all the functions of life, while confined under 
our eye, on the stage of the microscope. I refer to the 
tiny active little creatures known as Water-fleas, which are 
abundant in both fresh and salt water. 

In this jar of fresh water, which has been standing in 
the window for weeks, you may see among the green fila- 
ments of Chara manv little atoms which scuttle hither and 
thither with a rapid succession of short leaps. These 
belong to the genus Cyclops^ and are Crustacea, belonging 
to the order Entomostbaoa. 

By the aid of a glass tube which I stop at one end with 
my finger, I will endeavour to catch one. It is no easy 
matter, as you see, for the instant the end of the tube is 
brought near to one, he takes the alarm and leaps nimbly 
away before I can make the water rush in by withdraw- 
ing my finger from the other end. But I have one at 
length. 

Here it is ; a living atom, not more than a sixteenth of 
an inch in length, looking something like a pellucid egg. 
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fonushed with long antennae, with five pairs of branching 
feet, and a long tail terminating in bristles. Bat its parts 
and organs must not be dismissed in this summary way ; 
we most look at them in detail. 

And, first of all, in the very midst of its forehead, like 
that obscene giant * after whom onr tiny friend is named, 
— ^it possesses a single eye that glares like a rnby. It 
would need no vast beam of olive-wood, sharpened and 
heated in the fire, and "twirled about" by the united 
strength of five heroes, to " grind the pupil out ; *' for 
though brilliant and mobile^ it is far too minute to be 
touched by the tip of the finest needle. Yet it is elabo- 
rately constructed ; for it consists of a number (not very 
large) of simple eyes placed beneath a common glassy 
cornea. Several muscle-bands are attached to this com- 
pound organ of vision, and are arranged so as to form a 
cone, of which the eye is the base ; these give the eye 
a movement of rotation upon its centre, which may be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

All the limbs, including both pairs of antennea, two 
pairs of foot-jaws, five pairs of feet, and a pair of tail- 
lobes, are famished at each of their many joints with tufts 
of long hairs ; these appear to act the part of paddles, as 
the active little animal strikes the water vigorously with 
all its limbs, for the purpose of progression, and also for 
the creation of currents in the fluid, which currents sub- 
serve a double object, — the bringing constant supplies 
of water to be respired and floating atoms of food to be 
devoured. 

In this individual, which is a female, the antennsB are« 
nearly equal in size throughout their length ; but, in the 
male, the middle joints of the upper pair are remarkably 
enlarged, forming a large swelling, followed by a sudden 
contraction, the first part of which is hinged. All of the 
true feet and the second pair of foot-jaws are divided to 
the base into two equal branches, so that the animal 

 Odyss. IX. 
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fieems to possess no fewer than twenty-six limbs : each 
of which being many-jointed, and each joint, as I haye 
observed, being set with delicately-plomose hairs, the 
whole effect is most elegantly light and feathery. 

On each side of the slender tail-like abdomen you see 
an oval bag, connected with the body by an exceedingly 
slender thread of communication, and tightly filled with 
pellucid globose bodies. Like John Gilpin, of equestrian 
fiome, when 

" He hung a bottle on each side 
To keep his balance true," 

our little natatory harlequin <* carries weight.'* But these 
bags are filled with eggs, a temporary provision for their 
due and proper exposure to the water, while yet they are 
protected from enemies. They are developed only at 
certain seasons, when the eggs, having attained a given 
amount of maturity in the ovary, are transferred through 
the exceedingly slender tube into these sacs, and are there 
carried about by the mother until the young are hatched, 
when the curious receptacles, being no longer needed, are 
thrown off and speedily decay* 

Here is a second form. It is named Lynceus, and is 
nearly as common as the Cyclops in our stagnant pools. 
Essentially its structure is the same ; but it has this pecu- 
liarity, that its body is inclosed within a transparent shell, 
which is thin and flattened sidewise, and through whose 
walls all the movements and functions of its parts are dis- 
tinctly visible. The shell is broadly ovate in outline, 
comes to a sharp edge all along one half of its circum- 
ference, but is open all along the other ; as if two watch- 
glasses were soldered together, edge to edge, and then a 
portion of the edges ground away, so as to leave a narrow 
but long entrance. Through this narrow orifice the limbs 
are protruded for locomotion ; and through it the surround- 

N 
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ing water finds its way in currents, bringing oxygen to be 
respired and food to be devoared. 

The translucent shell descends in front into a sharp 
long beak, below which are seen the organs of the mouthy 
t^o pairs of foot-jaws, beset with fine bristles. At the 
origin of the beak is the eye, consisting, as we saw in the 
Cyclops, of several lenses, enveloped in a common cornea, 
the whole forming a movable organ of a blne*black hue. 
Just behind this, at the very highest part of the shell, 
is a little colourless bladder-like vesicle, which constantly 
maintains a rapidly alternate contraction and dilatation. 
This is the heart, and this motion circulates the blood. 

Below this, there is seen a great translucent irregular 
tnass of flesh, evidently comprising many visc^a, which 
winds along from one end of the shell to the other, nearly 
occupying its entire area. It is not in connexion with it at 
the hinder part, as we see by its free movements there, 
where it curves round, and, bending beneath, terminates in 
a blunt tail, armed with two strong hooks, which can at 
pleasure be thrust down through the narrow orifice of the 
shell and become partially straightened by being forcibly 
thrown backward. This great central mass is mainly 
occupied by the alimentary canal, in which food in various 
stages of assimilation may at aU times be seen, and in 
which the interesting function of digestion can be wit- 
nessed throughout, from the first seizure of the atom and 
its mastication by the jaws, to the discharge of the useless 
remains. 

The individual before us does not carry at this time 
eggs in the process of development ; but the deficiency is 
supplied by a Daphnia which is playing about in the same 
drop of water. Here you perceive, between the arched 
outline of the shell and the sinuous outline of the frcQ 
soft body, an open space of some size, which constitutes a 
receptacle, in which the eggs are deposited as they are 
laid, and in which they remain not only until the little 



animals are batched, bat nutil they have acquired a enS.- 
cieut matoritj to swim about and get their independent 
living. 

This receptacle, in which you ma; see five or six eggs, 
is freely open to the sarronnding water, which enters 
the slit edge of the shell behind the tail. Perhaps yoa 
wonder why the eggs are not washed put by the respiratory 
correntB ; they are, in fact, maintained la their positioa 
only by a slender tongne-like projection Jrom the back of the 
parent, whioh appears to have that special olg'eat. When, 
however, the young are ready for freedom, the mother has 



bat to depress her body a Httle more than ordinary, when 
the door is opened and the young easily slip from the re- 
ceptacle into the open water. 

These dny odd-looking sprawling things that yoa see 
moving about by quick jerks ia the same drop of water, 
are the yoong recently hatched. They are qoite unlike 
their pareut, having as yet no bivalve shell, no abdomen, 
and only three pairs of limbs. The body is a transparent 
plate, resembling the bowl of a spoon in form, but ending 
in two pointe which carry pencils of bristles. The large 
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dark eye is conspicuous in front, and the six-jointed and 
bristled limbs radiate from the centre, projecting stiffly on 
all sides. The second and third pairs are seen to be 
double, each giving off a branch, which is pencilled with 
bristles like the principal stem. 

We have not yet done with these tiny Water-fleas. The 
sediment at the bottom of this jar of water is quite alive 
with a host of nimble atoms, some of which you may see 
crawling up the sides of the glass. They are quite distinct 
from eitiier of the kinds we have been examining, not only 
in details of structure, which is more identical, indeed, 
than it seems at first sight, but in habit ; for whereas they 
shoot to and fro through the water with great force and 
rapidity, these can scarcely swim at all ; or, if they do, it 
is with comparative slowness and much apparent effort; 
though over the smooth side of their glass dwelling, or 
upon the stems of water-plants, they glide along with much 
ease and elegance by the quick vibrations of their pen- 
cilled feet. 

The form we are now contemplating is distinguished by 
the name of CypriSf a genus which contains a good many 
British species* It is more completely inclosed in a shell 
than even the I/ynceuSy and its envelope more truly re- 
sembles the shell of a bivalve Mollusk, for the valves are 
open for more than three-fourths of their circumference ; 
while the portion of the back that is united is sufficiently 
elastic to allow of some degree of expansion, thus answer- 
ing the purpose of a hinge. 

Now look at the elegant little creature. Its most pro- 
minent feature is its two pairs of antennae, one projecting 
forwards and curved upwards, the other downwards. Both 
consist of several transparent joints, and are tipped with 
long clear bristles; but the pencils which tip the upper 
pair are specially graceful, being as long as the whole 
shell, exceedingly slender, beautifully curved, and so trans- 
parent that they seem formed of spun glass. 
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Another peculiarity is, that there seems to be bat one 
pair of legs, vbicb terminate each in a hooked spine. 
Yoa now and then see these awkwardly thmst oat from 
beneath the hinder part of the shell, hnt locomotion is 
piinoipally effected hy the pencilled antennie. There is, 
however, a second pair of legs, bnt tbeee do not asnally 
make their appearance ontside the shell, being cnrred 
backwards to soatain the oraries. 



About forty-five years ago an Irish natnralist, Dr. J. 
Yanghan Thompson, annoonoed a discovery, which, np- 
setting conclnsions previously received by all, caused no 
little dissent and opposition, and gave rise to a lengthened 
and wide-spread controversy. A very minnte omstaceoas 
animal was known, as inhabiting the open sea, to which 
the name of Zoea had been given. It had sessile («'.«., not 
gtalked) eyes, and was remarkable for having a long spine 
projecting from the &ce, and a similar one standing np 
from the centre of the back. Another form was known, 
which constituted the genos Megtdopa ; in which the body 
vaa broad, the eyes stalked, and the abdomen prcjectiug 
behind. This was aldo small, bnt somewhat larger than 
&e preceding. 

Nobody saspected that these were other than inde- 
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pendent forms of animal life, distinet from each other, 
and eqoally distinct from every known genus of Crustacea 
besides.' It was supposed that no animal of this class 
underwent metamorphosis, or that change of form in 
different periods of life which distinguishes Insects ; but 
that these creatures retained through life the general shape, 
slightly modified by development of parts and organs, 
which they each displayed when hatched from the egg. 

But these conclusions were quite set aside by the bril- 
liant discovery of Thompson, that Zpea and Megcdopa 
were the same animal in different stages of existence; and 
that, moreover, both were but the early states of well- 
known and familiar forms of larger Crustacea^ which there- 
fore undergo a metamorphosis as complete as that by 
which the caterpillar changes to a chrysalis, and the chry- 
salis to a butterfly, and in every essential point parallel to it. 

In the Cove of Cork this naturalist met with a con- 
siderable number of Zoeas, which he kept in captivity. 
Some of these passed into the Megahpa form, which in 
turn changed to the most abundant of all- our larger Crus- 
tacea, the common Shore-crab {Carcinus memos). '' Thus, 
in its progress from the egg to its final development, the 
Crab was proved to pass through two temporary condi- 
tions, which had previously been regarded as types, not of 
general only, but of different families ; and both strikingly 
dissimilar from the group to which, in its perfect state, it 
belongs." 

I have not myself examined the transformations of this 
species ; but, as they have been well worked out, and as 
the animal is so abundant everywhere on the coast that 
you may easily verify what has been observed, I will cite 
you the elaborate account of Mr. B. Q. Couch, of Pen- 
zance, who has investigated the subject with great skill, 
zeal, and success. 

Having procured some specimens of the Shore-crab 
laden with eggs just ready for shedding, he goes on to say, 
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<* These were transferred to captivity, placed in separate 
basins, and supplied with sea-water ; and in abont sixteen 
honrs I had the gratification of finding large numbers of 
the creatures alluded to above, swimming about with all 
the activity of young life^ There could be but little doubt 
that these creatures were the young of the captive Crabs. In 
order, however, to secure accuracy of result, one of the Grabs 




ZOBA or BHOBX-ORAB. 



was removed to another vessel, and supplied with filtered 
water, that all insects might be removed ; but in about an 
hour, the same creatures were observed swimming about 
as before. To render the matter, if possible, stUl more 
certain, some of the ova were opened and the embryos 
extracted ; but shortly afterwards I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing, beneath the microscope, the natural bursting and 
escape of one precisely similar in form to those found so 
abundantly in the water. Thus, then, there is no doubt 
that these grotesque-looking creatures are the young of 
the Carcmus mmnaa ; but how different they are from the 
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adult need hardly be pointed out any forther than by re- 
ferring to the figure. When they first escape they rarely 
exceed half a line in lengthy The body is ovoid, the 
dorsal shield large and inflated; on its upper edge and 
about the middle is a long spine, curved posteriorly, and 
rather longer than the diameter of the body, though it 
varies in length in different specimens ; it is hollow, and 
the blood may be seen circulating through it. The upper 
portion of the body is sap-green, and the lower semi- 
transparent. The eyes are large, sessile, and situated in 
front, and the circumference of the pupil is marked with 
radiating lines. The lower margin of the shield is waved, 
and at its posterior and lateral margin is a pair of nata- 
tory feet. The tail is extended, longer than the diameter 
of the shield ; and is composed of five equal annulations, 
besides the terminal one ; its extremity is forked, and the 
external angles are long, slender, pointed, and attached to 
the last annulation by joints. Between the external angles 
and on each side of the median line are three lesser spines, 
also attached to the last ring by joints. Between the eyes, 
and from near the edge of the shield, hangs a long, stout, 
and somewhat compressed appendage, which, as the 
animal moves, is reflexed posteriorly between the claws. 
Under each eye is another appendage, shorter and slightly 
more compressed. The claws are in three pairs ; each is 
composed of three joints, and terminates in four long, 
slender, hair-like appendages. These claws are generally 
bent on the body, but stand in relief from it. If the 
animal be viewed in front, the lower margin of the dorsal 
shield will be found to be waved into three semi-circular 
festoons, the two external of which are occupied by the 
eyes, and between which the middle one intervenes ; the 
general direction of the claws will be seen to be at right 
angles to the body. As the young lies inclosed within the 
metnbranes of the egg, the claws are folded on each other, 
and the tail is flexed on them so far as the margin of the 
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ahield, and, if long enongti, is reflected over the front of 
the shield between the eyes. The dorsal spine is best 
backwards and lies in contact with the dorsal shield ; for 
the yotmg, when it escapee from the egg, is quite soft, but 
it rapidly hardens uid sohdI£es by the deposition of cal- 
careons matter in what may be called its skin. The pro- 
gress of this solidification may be very beaatifolly observed 



by vatching the circulation in the dorsal spine. When 
the creature has jnst effected its liberation from the egg, 
the blood'globnles may be seen ascending to the apex ; 
bat as the consolidation advances, the circulation becomes 
more and more limited in its extent, and is finally con- 
fined to the base. These miaate creatures, in this early 
state of Uieir existence, are natatory and wonderfully 
active. They are continnally swimming from one part of 
the vessel to the other ; and, when observed free in their 
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natiTe pools, are, if possible, even more active than when 
in confinement. Their swimming is produced by con* 
tinned flexions and extensions of iiie tail, and by repeated 
beating motions of their claws ; this, together with their 
grotesque-looking forms, gives them a most extraordinary 
appearance when under examination. As the shell be- 
comes more solid they get less active, and retire to the 
sand at the bottom of the vessel, to cast their shells and 
acquire a new form. They are exceedingly delicate, and 
require great care and attention to carry tiiem through the 
first stage; for unless the water be supplied very fre- 
quently and in great abundance, they soon die. 

<< The second form of transmutation is equally as re- 
markable as the first, and quite as distinct from the adult 
animal. Jn the species now under consideration this 
second transformation is marked by the disappearance of 
the dorsal spine; the shield becomes flatter and more 
depressed, the anterior portion more horizontal and 
pointed, the three festoons having disappeared. The 
eyes, from being sessile, are now elevated on foot-stalks, 
the infra-orbital appendages become apparently converted 
into antennsB. The claws undergo an entire revolution ; 
the first pair become stouter than the others, and are 
armed with a pair of nippers,*V the others being simple; 
** but the posterior pair are branched near the base, and 
one of the branches ends in a bushy tuft. The tail is 
greatly diminished in its relative size and proportions, and 
is sometimes partially bent under the body, but is more 
commonly extended. This form is as natatory as the 
first. They are frequently found congregating around 
floating sea-weed, the buoys and strings of the crab-pot 
marks, and other floating substances, both near the shore 
and in deep water. Their general form somewhat re- 
sembles a Oalathea^**'* 

* " Eep. Oomw. Polyt. Soc.," 1848. 
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Thus, under Mr. Coach's eje, the Zoea had changed to 
a Megalopa ; and this latter hecame after a short time a 
Crab, in which were all the characters that belong to the 
order to which the parent belongs ; but not those of the 
genns nor even of the family. Its form bore a close 
resemblance to that of the Sargasso Crabs (Qrapsida) ; 
for the shield, instead of being latge and arched in front, 
and narrowed behind, was nearly square, while the front 
was (taking in the eyes) almost straight, the lateral angles 
much advanced. 




THXU> 8TAOK OF BHORS-C&AB. 

{Grapsoid.) 



This Crab, however, was still very minute ; and many 
sloughings were before it In the course of these it was 
destined gradually to attain not only the dimensions of its 
parents, but also their form. This, however, would be 
matter of development rather than metamorphosis : the 
lateral outlines of the shield would more and more ap- 
proach each other behind, while the series of points that 
now belonged to these lateral outlines would become thrown 
into the front margin, which would by degrees assume an 
arched form, as you may see in the figure of the adult Crab. 

Though I cannot at this moment show you specimens of 
the Careinus in its earlier stages, yet I have here a good 
number of the Zoecis of one of those intermediate forms 
which are the connecting links between the Crabs and 
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Lobsters : I mean Qalatkm. The adult animal is of a 
broad squat form, Bomething like what yoa mi^t sappoae 
a Lobster to be, if it bad been flattened between two 
fitonea, withont being actually deBlnrred, We have two 
or three gpeoies, one of which is adorned with brilliant 
soarlet and aznre piuntinga ; bat I cannot tell to which of 
them all this infant form belongs. 



You perceive that there is a general sintilarity between 
these transparent little creatnres and the Zoea described by 
Mr. Couch ; bat there are great differences in detail. 
The glassy shield or carapace shoots oat in front in a stiff, 
inflexible, very fragile spine. This is perfectly straight, 
and nearly thrice the length of the whole shield. It is 
beset, on varions lines on its surface, with short slender 
spinnles jointed to shoalder-Iike angles, and not serratores. 
Its interior is perforated by a canal which dilates and nar- 
rows irregnlarly. The carapace posteriorly is semi-oval, 
projecting a transparent convex vaolt over the part where 
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the abdomen is attached to it, as is seen when the latter 
bends down. Its extremity gradually tapers into two 
straight, snb-parallel, stiff spines, about as long as the 
carapace itself, each terminating in a hooked point. 

The abdomen ends in a spinous plate, which is very 
elegantly lozenge- shaped and beset with spines. Each of 
the two latero-posterior edges of the lozenge is cut into 
six rectangular teeth, and each tooth bears on its hinder 
face a long spine, articulated to it, and most delicately 
plumose all along its sides. The hindermost pair of spines 
are short, and are set close together, side by side. Be- 
sides these jointed spines, each lateral angle of the lozenge- 
shaped tail-plate projects into a spine-like tooth. 

Though the individuals before us are all in the same 
state as to the stage of iheir development, there is some 
difference in size, indicating, doubtless, a corresponding 
diversity in age. We will isolate a few of the largest and 
put them into a glass trough for microscopical examination. 

The largest, during the few minutes which I have 
occupied in the process of dipping them out, has undergone 
a metamorphosis. You observed that, after skipping about 
the trough for a few minutes, it sank quietly to the bottom, 
where it lay on its back ; the next thing that you see is a 
much more crab-like animal, more opaque, redder, much 
larger, but lying on its back in the very spot where a 
moment before you had seen a Zoea ; while close by it 
lies the transparent filmy skin which has been cast off. 

The new animal is evidently now in its final state, 
needing only development of its parts, which it would 
obtain, if in freedom, by successive moults, to acquire the 
adult form. 

If we now submit the exuvisB in detail to a power of 220 
diameters, we shall obtain some interesting views of the 
structure. The slough of the eyes in particular presents 
one of the most exquisite objects that you can behold. 
They are somewhat pear-shaped, with the facetted portion 
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well defined. It is the appearance of these facets, varying 
according as the perfectly hexagonal outline of each, or 
the smooth and glossy conTexity, comes into focus, that 
is so peculiarly charming. 

Betoming now to the examination of one of the living 
Zoeas, you perceive that the three pairs of pencilled limbs 
do not represent any of the true legs; for the trans- 
parency of the integuments aUowing the interior to be 
clearly seen, and the organs of the imago being matured 
and just ready for sloughing, you discern, with the most 
beautiful distinctness, the fingered claws (short and stumpy, 
it is true, as compared with their per&ct form in the 
newly-freed imago) folded down upon the breast within the 
skin, the second pair as large as these, and traces of 
others beneath them, — all these forming two great pro- 
jecting lobes, slightly movable, beneath the thorax of the 
Zoea^ and occupying a bulk nearly equal to that of the 
whole shield. 

The circulation of the blood is beautifully clear. The 
pellucid colourless globules chase each other by starts to 
and fro, as the eye rests on the outgoing or returning 
current. It is distinct in some parts where you would 
scarcely have looked for it ; as all over the lozenge plate 
of the tail, in the interior of the eyes, throughout the 
posterior spines of the shield, and the frontal spiue. But . 
besides, and apparently independent of, the circulation, 
there is a singular fusiform vessel in the latter segments of 
the abdomen, penetrating the tail-plate, on the ventral 
fiide. This vessel, now and then, at irregular intervals, 
dilates quickly and closes ; the wave proceeding upward 
toward the head, but only for a short distance, and un- 
attended with any impulse to the blood-globules. The 
nature of this vessel, and its use in the economy of the 
infant Crab, I can in no wise explain.* 

* For figures of these two forms the reader is refined to my Tenby^ 
170, 172. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

BABNAGLESU 

You cannot have wandered among the rocks on our 
Bonthem or weetem coasts, when the tide is out, without 
having observed that their whole surface, up to a certain 
level (often very precisely defined), is roughened with an 
innumerable multitude of little brownish cones. If you 
have ever thought it worth while to examine them with 
more care, you have seen that, crowded as they are, so 
thickly that frequently they crush each other out of their 
proper form and proportions, they are all constructed on 
the same model. Each cone is seen to be a little castle, 
built up of stony pli^tes that lean towards each other, but 
which leave an orifice at the top. Within this opening, 
provided the castle be tenanted by a living inhabitant, you 
see two or three other pieces joined together in a peculiar 
manner, which are capable of separating, but wl|ich, when 
brought together, efiectually close up all ingress. 

Perhaps you have never pushed your investigations 
farther than this, having a ooitrteous respect for the feel-' 
ings of the inmate, which has prevented your intruding on 
a privacy so secluded. But I have been less considerate ; 
many a time have I applied the steel chisel and hammer 
to the solid rock, and having cut off some projecting piece 
or angle, have transferred it, all covered with its stony 
cones, to the interior of a glass tank of sea-water, for 
more intixnate acquaintance with the little builders at my 
lei9ure. 
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These are Barnacles {BalunidcB). Such a colony I have 
now in my possession, which I will submit to you, for they 
present a beautiful and highly interesting spectacle, when 
engaged in their ordinary employment of fishing for a sub- 
sistence. And not only so, but I have living specimens of 
a much larger and finer species than the conmion one, — 
the Belanus porcatiutf whose castle stands an inch or more 
in height. The structure, however, and habits are pretty 
much the same in both. 

Without disturbing the busy fishers, then, just take 
your seat in front of this tank, and, with a lens before 
your eye, watch the colony which is seated on that piece 
of stone, close to the glass side. From one and another, 
every instant, a delicate hand is thrust forth, and presently 
withdrawn. Fix your attention on some one conveniently 
placed for observation. It is now closed ; but in a 
moment, a slit opens in the valves within the general 
orifice, displaying a black lining with pale blue edges ; it 
widens to an oval ; the pointed valves are projected, and 
an apparatus of delicate curled filaments is thrust quickly 
out, expanding and uncurling as it comes, to the fomi of a 
fan ; then in an instant more the tips of all the threads 
again curl up, the threads collapse, and the whole appa- 
ratus is quickly withdrawn, and disappears beneath the 
closing valves. Jhe next moment, however, they re-open, 
and the little hand of delicate fingers makes another grasp, 
and so the process is continually repeated while this 
season of activity endures. 

Now, by putting this specimen into a glass trough, and 
placing it under a low power of the microscope, we shall 
see what an exquisite piece of mechanism it is. The little 
hand consists of twenty-four long fingers, of the most 
delicate tenuity, each composed of a great number of 
joints, and much resembling in this respect the antennce of 
a Beetle. These fingers surround the mouth, which is 
placed at the bottom of the sort of imperfect funnel formed 
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by their divergeiice. They teBdve tbemseWea mto six 
pairs of arins ; for each one is branched from the basal 
joint, dividing into tno e^nal and aimilar portions. Those 
nearest the month are the eborteet ; and each pair increases 
regularly in length to the most distant, which are the 
central pair when the hand is extended. Each division of 
each of this longest and moat eitensile pair comprises, in 
the specimen before us, thirty-two joints, while the shortest 
consists of about ten, the intermediate ones being in pro- 
portion ; BO that the whole apparatus includes nearly five 
hundred distinct articulations ; a wonderful provision for 
fl^hility, seeing that every joint is worked by its own ' 
proper system of muscles. 

Moreover, evety separate joint is furnished with its own 
system of spinous hedrs, which are doubtless delicate 
organs of touch, since it has been established that the 
hairs with whioh the shelly coats of Crustacea are stndded, 
pass through the substance of the latter, and communicate 
with a pnlpy mass, richly sup- 
plied with nerves, which lines 
the shell.* These hairs project 
at a more or less wide angle 
from the axis of the finger-like 
filament, and are graduated in 
length ; and, what is very striking, 
as illnstrating the exquisite work- 
manship of the Divine hand, the 
hairs themselves are compound 
structures ; for under a high 
power they seem to be composed 
of numerous joints, — a deceptive 
appearance, probably, what look 
like joints being rather successive , 
shoulders, or projections koA con- ' 
strictions of the outline, — while "*™ "' 
» " Proc. Hoyml 8oe!e^," ii, 216. 
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each shonlder carries a whorl of finer spines, lying nearly 
close to the main hair, and scarcely deviating from its 
general direction. This barbed stractnre of the hairs is 
chiefly seen towards their attenuated extremities. 

And now do yon ask, — ^What is the object of this 
elaborate contriyance, or rather series of contrivances ? 
I answer,— It is the net with which the fisher takes his 
food : it is his means of living. Yon have seen that the 
animal has no power of pursuing prey : he is immovably 
fixed to the walls of his castle, which is immovably 
fixed to the solid rock. He is compelled therefore to 
subsist on what passes his castle, and on what he can 
catch as he sits in his doorway, and casts his net at 
random. 

You saw, also, with what a regular perseverance the 
casts were made ; and now that you have examined in 
detail the construction of the net, you are prepared to ap- 
preciate its fitness for the work assigned to it. Its extreme 
flexibility, produced by the number of its joints, enables 
the fingers of the hand, or the threads of the net (which 
you will), to stretch out and to curl up alternately, while 
the number of the spreading fingers enables the animal to 
grasp a comparatively large bulk of water in those curling 
organs. These, then, form a sieve ; the water passes 
through the interstices of the fingers, while the tiny atoms 
of solid matter, or the equally minute animalcules that 
constitute the food of the Barnacle, are sifted out, and 
detained by the fingers, which, curling inward, carry what- 
ever is captured to the mouth. 

But see how greatly the perfection of the instrument is 
promoted by the projecting hairs with which every one of 
the numerous joints is beset. These, standing out at right 
angles (or nearly so) to the direction of the finger, meet 
their fellows from the joints of the next finger, and, cross- 
ing their points, fill the interstices with an innumerable 
series of finer meshes, — ^meshes of such delicacy that it is 
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next to impossible that any organised body inclosed in the 
given area should escape. 

Bat there is more in them than merely this minnte and 
wide-spread ramification. They are, as we have seen, 
organs of touch ; so that the net has not only the mechani- 
cal power of capture, common to an inanimate cast-net 
which a human fisher uses, but is endowed with the most 
exquisite sensibility in every part. The slightest contact 
of an animalcule in the inclosed water with one of those 
thousands of sensitive hairs communicates instantly an 
impression to the sensorium, and a consciousness of the 
fact to the Barnacle; who is thus, without doubt, able 
with the quickness of thought to close the fingers together 
at that part, and thus secure the victim. 

To make use of the prey thus secured, the Barnacle is 
furnished with a mouth, which can be protruded into a 
sort of wart, and is provided with a distinct lip bearing 
minute palpi, and three pairs of jaws, of which the outer 
two are homy and toothed, while the innermost is soft 
and fleshy. 

Fixed and immovable as the Barnacles are in their 
adult and final stage, they have passed by metamorphosis 
through conditions of life in which they were active, roving 
Kttle creatures, endowed with the power of swimming 
freely in the wide sea. In this condition they present the 
closest resemblance to familiar forms of Crmtacea, as you 
will perceive when you examine some specimens of the 
larvffi that I am able to show you. 

I have in one of my tanks an individual of the fine and 
large Barnacle, Balanus porcatm, which, for several days 
past, has been at intervals throwing out from the orifice of 
its shells dense clouds of atoms, which form compact 
columns reaching from the animal to the surface of the 
water. One of these cloudy columns, when examined with 
a lens, is seen to be composed of thousands of dancing 
creatures, resembling the Water-fleas that we lately ex- 

o2 
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amined. They maintftin a vivacioas motion, and yet at 
the same time keep their association and the general form 
of the colmun. 

Taking ont a few of the dancing atoms, and isolating 
them in this glass stage-cell, we see that they have exactly 
the figure, appearance, and character of the yonng of the 
common Cyclops ; so that you would, without hesitation, if 
you knew nothing of their parentage, assign them to that 
well-known genus. Their movements are almost incessant ; 
a series of jerking progressions, performed hy quick hut 
apparently laborious flappings of the limbs, right and left 
together. They occasionally rest from their exertions for 
a few moments, but seem to have no power of alighting on 
any object. 

But, in order to obtain a more precise idea of the struc- 
ture of this tiny creature, we must manage to restrain its 
liberty a little, by applying gentle pressure with the com- 
pressorium, just sufficient to confine it without hurting it. 
The body is inclosed in a broad carapace, shaped much 
like a heraldic shield, but very convex on the back, and 
terminating behind in a slender. point or spine, which is 
cut into minute teeth along the edges. Below this shield 
is seen the body, with three pairs of legs, a great proboscis 
in the middle pointing downwards and backwards, and the 
anal fork, which consists of a bulbous base and two diverg- 
ing points, which project behind under the spine of the 
shield. 

The legs are exclusively swimming organs ; they have 
no provision for grasping, no claws or hooks, nor do they 
appear to be capable of being used for crawling on the 
ground or for climbing among the sea-weeds. They are 
fringed along one edge with long and stout, but somewhat 
flexible, spines, of which those that are nearest the trunk 
seem more rigid, and are directed more at right angles to 
the limb than the rest. The legs are formed of many 
imperfect joints, and the second and third pairs are 
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doable from the basal joint ontwards, while the first 
pur are simple, b the foie part of the body a large eye 
is placed, deep-seated, which is of a roundish form, and 
is intensely black both by refiected and transmitted li^t. 
On the summit of the forehead are placed a pior of thick 
flesible hom-like organs, which are abruptly bent in the 
middle, and which I believe represent the first pair of 
antennie. This then is the first stage of the Barnacle, — 
the form tmder which it appears when it is hatched from 
the egg. 



Among the multitudes which have been evolved during 
these l^t few days, and which are now swimming at large 
in the tank, we may be able to detect some that have 
passed through their first stage, and, having monlted their 
skin, have attuned a more advanced form. Here is one, 
vhich by its superior size seems to have made some pro- 
gress towards maturity. 
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Yes, here are more. These are evidently in their second 
stage. There is an increase in length ; for whereas the 
former was only xttt^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ length, these have 
attained to a length of n^l^th of an inch. Yet this increase 
is ohservahle in no otiier dimension than that of total 
length, and this is due to the development of the terminal 
spine of the shield, which is now much produced, and cat 
into minnte teeth. The anal fork is also attenuated, 
lengthened, and bent abruptly downward at the base, 
where it is very mobile ; another bend in the middle 
throwing the extremity into the horizontal again. The 
deUcately membranous ponch-like proboscis is more clearly 
seen beneath the breast, the extremity of which is directed 
backwards. In front of this organ there are two decorved 
very mobile bristles, set on pedicles, or stalks, the whole 
closely resembling the internal antennsB in the higher 
Crustacea. The lateral horns or external antennsB appear 
to terminate in a very delicate brush of hairs, which does 
not seem to be capable of being protruded. 

The little animals in this state swim, generally, back 
downward ; though they frequently assume a perpendicular 
position, both direct and reversed. I see them now occa- 
sionally resting on sea-weeds and Diatomacea, though the 
limbs seem even worse fitted than before for crawling, 
since the spines or bristles "^th which they are fringed 
are much increased in length, especially on the third 
pair. 

A specimen nearly twice as large as these last affords us 
an opportunity of tracing the Barnacle to another point of 
its transformations. The modifications are chiefly in the 
proboscis and the anal fork. The former now points 
directly downwards ; is furnished with a' pair of minute 
spines on its anterior side, and with a terminal hook; 
while its posterior side is set with strong vibrating ciHa. 
The anal fork is greatly increased in dimensions, has its 
edges armed with spines articulated to its surface, and is 
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marked with longitadinal lines which resemble corraga- 
tions. The mider-snr£Etce of the body is also much eor- 
rugated transversely. 

In the first moalt the spine of the shield was greatly 
increased, the size of the body itself remaining stationary ; 
in the second moult the ratio is reversed, the body has 
largely increased, but the spine is nearly unchanged. 

We cannot follow the metamorphosis any farther by 
personal observations ; but from the researches of others, 
and especially of Mr. Darwin, we know that other stages 
have to be passed before the final fixed condition is at- 
tained. As yet no perceptible advance has been made, by 
either of the two moultings which we have traced, from 
the free, jerking, dancing Water-flea that was first hatched^ 
towards the sessile Barnacle inclosed in its shelly cone of 
several valves, and firmly fixed to the solid rock ; and we 
are yet at a loss to imagine how such a change can be 
effected. 

Nor is the matter apparently helped by the next moult ; 
for though there now ensues a great change of form, it 
does not seem to resemble the adult Barnacle much (if at 
all) more than before. If described without reference to 
its parentage, it would still be considered an Entomostra- 
cous* Crustacean, or Water-flea, but removed to another 
tribe. It represents, in fact, a Cypris ; t the body with its 
fringed limbs being now included within two convex valves, 
like those of a mussel or other bivalve shell, either united 
by a hinge along the back, or rather soldered together 
there, so as only to allow a slight opening and closing, by 
the elasticity of their substance. The fore part of the 
head is now greatly enlarged, as are also the antennsB, 

* From two Greek words— liTOftof (entomoB), ciU ttp, and oarpaitw 
(ostrakon), a sheR, A term applied to a group of the CniBtaoeaiis 
with minnte bodiea yery much divided and inclosed in a shelly 
oovermg. 

t See fignze on p. 181. 
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which project from the shell. The single eye is separated 
into two, which are large and attached to the otrter arms 
of two bent processes placed within the body, in the 
form of the letters UU« The legs are increased by 
the addition of two pairs, and these are donbly bent in 
a zig-zag form, and can be protruded from between the 
valves. 

It is a highly curions fact that the infant Barnacle has 
thns passed throngh two distinct types of animal life, those 
of the Cyclops and the Cypris. These are not one type in 
different stages, as might be reasonably presumed. The 
young of Daphnia and of Cyclops are so much alike, that it 
would be natural to presume the young of Cypris to be of 
the same form ; in which case, we should .have in the 
young Barnacle merely the first and second stages of 
Cypris. But it is not so. Cypris does not pass through 
the Cyclops forln at all ; for, according to Jurine, the 
young when hatched have the appearance of the perfect 
animal, though varying a little in the shape of their shells. 

It is in this second form, which may be considered the 
pupa of the Barnacle, that the animal quits its free, roving 
life, and becomes a fixture for the remainder of its days. 
And this is a most wonderful process ; so wonderful, that 
it would be utterly incredible, but that the researches of 
Mr. Darwin have proved it incontestably to be the means 
by which the wisdom of God has ordained that the little 
Water-flea should be transformed into a stony Acorn 
Barnacle. 

Having selected a suitable place for fixing its residence, 
such as those massive rocks which sustain the impetuous 
billows on our sea- worn coasts, the great projecting 
antennsB manifest a new and unprecedented function. 
Glands situated at their base secrete a tenacious glue, 
which, being poured out in great profusion, cements the 
whole front of the head to the rock, including and con- 
cealing the antennsd themselves. The cement rapidly 
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set8 under water, and the animal is henceforth immov- 
able. 

It now moults its skin once more. Another great 
change takes place ; the bivalve shell is thrown off, as are 
also the eyes with their bent supports, and it is seen to be 
a true Barnacle, though as yet of minute dimensions, and 
with its valves in a very rudimentary condition. It is 
now the representative of a third type among the Crusta- 
cean forms, for it is in effect a Stomapod ; * such as the 
Opossum Shrimp (Mym), for example, with the shield 
composed of several pieces, stony in texture, on account of 
the great development of their calcareous element, and so 
modified in form as to make a low cone, the legs (become 
the cirri, or whal I have above called the " fingers ") 
made, to perform their movements backwards instead of 
forwards, and the whole abdomen reduced to an almost 
invisible point. 

Marvellous iudeed are these facts. If such changes as 
these, or anything approaching to them, took place in the 
history of some familiar domestic animal, — ^if the horse, 
for instance, were invariably bom under the form of a fish, 
passed through several modifications of this form, imitating 
the shape of the perch, then the pike, then the eel, by 
successive castings- of its skin ; then by another shift ap- 
peared as a bird ; and then, glueing itself by its forehead to 
some stone, with its feet in the air, threw off its covering 
once more, and became a foal, which then gradually grew 
iuto a horse ;— or if some veracious traveller, some Living- 
stone or Barth, were to tell us that such processes were 
the invariable conditions under which some beast of burden, 
largely used in the centre of Africa, passed, — should we 
not think them very wonderful ? Yet they would not be a 
whit more wonderful in this supposed case than in the case 

* From the Greek ot6/uuk (stoma), mouth, and rrmh (pons), fooi, A 
name given to those Cnutaoeans which have proper feet near the 
month. 
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of the Barnacle, in whose history thej are constantly ex- 
hibited in millions of individuals, and have been for ages ; 
even in creatures so common that we cannot take a 
walk beneath onr sea-cliffs, without treading on them by 
hundreds ! 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

SPIDEBS AND MITES. 

Sfidebs, I am sure, are not favotirites with yon. With 
the exception of the poor prisoner in the Bastille, who had 
sacceeded in taming a Spider, — the o^y creature besides 
himself that inhabited his dungeon, — ^I do not think I 
have ever heard of any one who loved or admired Spiders 
morally. Yet, physically, we may find much to admire in 
them, as not a few naturalists have done before us ; there 
are men who have devoted their lives to the study of this 
unamiable race ; and who have discovered in them the 
same wondrous skill,' and the same perfect adaptation of 
organ to function, of structure to habit, that mark all 
God's works, whether we think .them pretty or ugly, 
amiable or repulsive. 

I am going to show you some of these pieces of mechan- 
ism. Bemember that the whole tribe is sent into the 
world to perform one business : they are commissioned 
to keep down what would otherwise be a '* plague of flies.'* 
They are fly-butchers by profession ; and, just as our beef- 
and mutton-butchers have their slaughter-house, their 
steel, their knives, their pole-axe, their hooks, so are 
these little slaughterers furnished with nets and traps, 
with caves, with fangs, and hooks, and poison-bags, ready 
for their constant work. They have, in fact, nothing else 
to do : their whole Hves are spent in slaughtering, — with 
the exception of rearing fresh generations of slaughterers, 
— and I suppose they think, and are intended to think, of 
nothing else. 
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I was one day in an omnibus, in the comer of which 
sat a batcher. Presently a man got in, whose blue ging- 
ham coat indicated the same trade. He seated himself 
opposite the other, and the two were soon in conversation. 
"Do you know Jackson?'* says A. "No," says B; 
" where does he slaughter?*' The reply gave me a new 
idea ; he evidently considered that " slaughtering " was 
the only occupation worthy of a man, and therefore the 
only one worthy of man's thought. Spiders are just the 
same. If an Epeira met a Chibiona, probably the furst 
interchange of civilities would be something like — " Where 
do you slaughter ? '* 

" No one,** says Professor Bymer Jones, ** who looks* at 
the armature of a Spider's jaws can mistake the intention 
with which this terrible apparatus was planned. * Murder ' 
is engraved legibly on eveiy piece that enters into its com- 
position." But surely the Professor is rather severe. I 
do not think this paragraph was written on an autumn 
morning, when the flies had driven him out of bed prema- 
turely early, by incessantly alighting on his nose ; nor on 
coming home from a summer evening's walk through the 
marsh, where clouds of singing and stinging gnats had 
been the only objects of cognisance to sight, hearing, and 
feeling. J£ so, he would have been ready to pronounce 
" killing no murder," and have blessed the slaughtering 
Spiders as pursuing a most praiseworthy and useful occu- 
pation. Circumstances change opinions. 

We will not, then, touch the moral question ; but just 
look at this apparatus from the head of one of our common 
Spiders (Clubiona atrox), a long-legged and swift species, 
that builds a compact cloth-like web in our out-houses, 
with a gallery open at each end for retreat in danger. 
The specimen is a part of the slough or cast skin, which 
you may always find in the neighbourhood of such a web ; 
and it is particularly suitable for examination, because it 
is sloughed in the most perfect condition ; every part, the 
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fangs, the palps, the legs, with all their joints, the oomese 
of the eyes, the entire skin with every hair, — ^all are here, 
and all in their places, with a cleanness and translaoency 
which it would require much skill in dissection to obtain, 
if we captured a Hying Spider for our purpose. 

There are in front of the head two stout brown organs, 
which are the representatives of the antennas in insects ; 
though very much modified both in form and function. 
They are here the effective weapons of attack. Each 
consists of two joints : the basal one, which forms the 
most conspicuous portion of the organ, and the terminal 
one, which is the fang. The former is a thick hollow case, 
somewhat cylindrical, but flattened sidewise, formed of 
stiff chitine, covered with minute transverse ridges on its 
whole surface, like the marks left on the sand by the 
rippling wavelets, and studded with stout coarse black 
hair. Its extremity is cut off obliquely, and forms a 
furrow, the edges of which are beset with polished conical 
points, resembling teeth. 

To the upper end of this furrowed case is fixed by a 
hinge-joint the fang, which is- a curved claw-Hke organ, 
formed of hard chitine, and consisting of two parts, a 
swollen oval base, which is highly polished, and a more 
slender tip, the surface of which has a silky lustre, from 
being covered with very fine and close-set longitudinal 
grooves. This whole organ falls into the furrow of the 
basal joint, when not in use, exactly as the blade of a 
clasp-knife shuts into the haft ; but, when the animal is 
excited, either to defend itself or to attack its prey, the 
fang becomes stiffly erected. 

By turning the object on its axis, and examining the 
extreme tip of the fang, we see that it is not brought to a 
fine pointy but that it has the appearance of having been 
cut off slant- wise just at the tip ; and that it is tubular. 
Now this is a provision for the speedy infiiction of death 
upon the victim ; for both the fang and the thick basal 
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joint are penneated by * slender membranons tube, winch 
ifl the poison dnct, and vhicb terminates at the open 
extremity of the fonner, while at tbe other end it oommu- 
nicates with ei lengthened oval sac where the venom is 
secreted. This, of coarse, we do not see here, for it is 
not slonghed with the exnvin, but retained in the interior 
of the body; bnt in life it is a sac, extending into the 
cephcdo-thorax, — aa that part of the body which carriea 
the legs is called, — and covered with spiral folds pro- 
duced by the anangement of the fibres of its contractUe 
tissne. 

When the Spider attacks a fiy, it plunges into its 

victim the two fangs, the action of which is downwards, 

and not from right to left, like tbat of the jaws of iosecta. 

At the same instant a drop of poison is secreted in each 

gland, which, oozing throngh the dnct, escapes from the 

perforated end of the 

fang into the wonnd, and 

rapidly prodsces death. 

The fangs are then clasped 

down, carrying the pr^, 

which they powerfully 

press against the toothed 

riMs or wiDM. edges of the stout basal 

piece, by which means Uie nutritive finids of the prey are 

pressed out, and taken into the month, the dried and 

empty skin being rejected. The poison is of an acid 

nature, as experiments performed with irritated spiders 

prove ; Utmns paper pierced by them becoming red as far 

Tonnd the perforations as the emitted flnid spreads. 

In the sloQgh, the upper surface of the cepfaalo-tborax 
is always detached as a thin plat^ convex outwardly, con- 
cave inwardly. As it is upon the front portion of this 
division of the body that the eyes are sitnate, the slov^h 
displays these with great clearness and beauty beneath the 
microscope. Here yon may see them. The whole slongh 
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from its thinness is senu-pellQcid, bnt the eyes traosmit 
the light with brilliance, not, however, as if they were 
simple rotmd holes, because yon can discern very mam- 
festly a hemispherical glassy coat, by which it is re&acted. 
It is, howevei, when we examine the forehead of a living 
or recently killed spider, that we eee the eyes to advan- 
tage. In this example of the same species {CliMona 
atrox), yon see them, like polished globes of diamond, 
sank into the solid skin of the head. Their form is 
osimpeachably perfect, and the reflection of light from 
their surface most brilliant. 



The arrangement of these Instroas eyes is worthy of 
attention. They are generally eight in number in Spiders, 
bnt their relative position varies so mnoh, as to afford 
good characters by which naturalists have grouped them 
in genera. In the ChMona which we have been examin- 
ing, they are placed in two nearly straight transverse rows 
on the forehead ; bnt as this surface is convex, it follows 
that the axis of every eye points in a different direction 
from Uiat of its fellows. In Epeira, on the other hand, 
represented by ooi great Qardeu Spider, so commonly seen 
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in the centre of its perpendicnlar web, on Bhmbs and in 
comers of our gardens, the four middle eyes form a square, 
and the two lateral ones on each side are placed in contact 
with each other. 

It is interesting to remark that their arrangement is not 
arbitrary, bat is ancillary to the varying instincts and 
wants of the different kinds. On this snbject I will quote 
to you what Professor Owen says : — " The position of 
the four median ones is the most constant ; they gene- 
rally indicate a square or trapezium, and may be com- 
pared with the median ocelli in hexapod insects. The 
two, or the two pairs of lateral ocelli may be compared 
with the compound eyes of insects ; the anterior of these 
has usually a downward aspect, whilst the posterior looks 
backwards ; the variety in the arrangement of the ocelli of 
Spiders always bears a constant relation to the general 
conformation and habits of the species. Dujes has 
observed that those Spiders which hide in tubes, or lurk 
in obscure retreats, either imderground or in the holes or 
fissures of walls or rocks, from which they only emerge to 
seize a passing prey, have their eyes aggregated in a close 
group in the middle of the forehead, as in the Bird-spider, 
the ClothOf &c. The Spiders which inhabit short tubes, 
terminated by a large web exposed to the open air, have 
the eyes separated, and more spread upon the front of the. 
cephalo-thorax. Those Spiders which rest in the centre of 
a free web, and along which they frequently traverse, have 
the eyes supported on slight prominences which permit a 
greater divergence of their axes ; this structure is well 
marked in the genus Thomisa^ the species of which lie in 
ambuscade in flowers. Lastly, the spiders called ErranteSy 
or wanderers, have their eyes still more scattered, the 
lateral ones being placed at the margins of the cephalo- 
thorax."* 

The shining hemisphere (or nearly a sphere) is in each 

* *< Oomp. Anat." (Ed. 2), 451. 
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case covered with a thick cornea, a continnation of the 
skin, perfectly transparent, and throwing off its onter coats 
snccessively in the process of monlting, like that of the 
rest of the hody. The centre of its inner surface is deeply 
excavated for the reception of a crystalline lens, which is 
glohnlar in form, and which rests hehind on the front sur- 
face of a hemispherical vitreous body, without sinking into 
it* The space between this body and the sides of the lens 
forms a ring-like channel which is filled with an aqueous 
humour, and into this projects a circular process of the 
thick pigment-coat, which corresponds to the choroid, thus 
defining the pupil of the eye, and at the same time con- 
fining tiie lens to its proper situation. The margin of this 
pigment-ring may be considered as an iris, and is of 
various colours, as red, green, or brown, in those species 
which are active by daylight, while it is black at the back 
of the eye. The nocturnal species have no dark pigments, 
but are furnished with a curtain (tapetum)^ which reflects 
a brilliant metallic lustre, and makes the eyes of these 
Spiders glare in the twilight, like those of cats. 

It will be interesting to compare with this range of 
eyes, the same organs in a kindred animal, the common 
Harvestman {Phalangium comtUtim). Here in the centre 
of the cephalo-thoraz rises a short pillar, which is 
crowned with two rows of conical points, with polished 
black tips. On each side of the pillar is a large black eye, 
hemispherical in form and brilliantly glossy, exactly 
reeemblixig. indeed, those which we have just examinei 
There are, however, only this single paor which thus look 
out laterally, exactly like the eyes of Birds. There is, 
indeed, a speck on each side of the thorax, considerably 
removed from the eye-pillar, just above the origin of the 
first pair of legs, which has been mistaken for an eye ; 
but it is truly a spiracle, or breathing-hole. 

There are many other points of interest about this Har- 
vestman, such as the conical spines which stud the head, 

p 
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body, and ]imb0 ; the mnltiiiide of small bead-Uk» joints 
into whieh the foot (tamu) in dinded ; and in particular 
the hammer-like form of the modified antemue, ^diich bend 
abruptly downwards, and have pineer-tipe. These are 
highly cnrions, and yon may examine them at yonr lei- 
sure ; but for the present we will retom to our Bpiders. 

Ever sinee those mythic times when Arachne contended 
wi& Minerva for supremacy in needlework, and was 
ehanged, for her paing, into a spider, our little spinners 
have been famous {Spider ^ ^pmt) for their matchless 
achievements in thread. And still tiieir industrious art is 
plied everywhere around us; in our chambers, in our 
windows, in our cellars, in our walls, in our gardens, in 
Wttsto and desert places, and even under water. But you 
ehall hear what Professor Owen says on the degree and 
aoiode in which Spiders exercise their siTignlar secreting 
iMBuliy, which ''varies considerably in the different species. 
Some, as the Clubionaf line with silk a conical or qylin- 
drioal retreat, formed, perhaps, of a coiled-up leaf, and 
having an outlet at both extremities, from one of which 
may issue threads to entrap their prey. Others, as the 
SwgestruBy fabricate a silken burrow of five or six inches in 
length, in the cleft of an old wall. The MygaU cemetaria 
lines a subterraneous burrow with the same substance, and 
manufetctures a close-fitting trap-door of cemented earth, 
lined with silk, and so attached to the entry of the burrow 
«s to fall down and cover it by its own weight, and which 
the inmate can keep close shut by means of strong attached 
threads. 

** The arrangement of Spiders by Mr. Walckenaer into 
families, characterised by their habite, places the principal 
'Varieties of their webs in a yeiy concise point of view. 

** The CursoreSf Saltatores^ and LaterigracUB, make no 
webs : the first cateh their prey by swift pursuit ; the 
second spring upon their prey by insidious and agile 
leaps ; the third run, crab-like, sideways or backwards. 
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and oeeiasionaDy throw out adbefidya threads to entrap 
their prey. The Latebricola hide in borrows and fissures, 
whieh they line with a web. The Ttibieol4B inclose them- 
selves in a silken tube, strengthened externally by leaves 
or other foreign substances. The NidiieUB weave a nest, 
whence issne threads to entrap their prey. The FiUtda 
are remarkable for the long threads of silk which they 
spread about in the places where they prowl in qnest of 
prey. The Lapitda spin great webs of a close texture, 
like hammocks, and wait for the insects that may be 
entangled therein. The Orhiula spread abroad webs 
of a regular and open texture, either circular or spiral, 
•and remain in the middle or on one side, in readiness to 
spring upon an entangled insect. The RetiteUs spin webs 
CKf an open mesh-work, and of an irregular form, end 
remain in the middle or on one side, to seize their prey. 
Lastly, the Aqmtela spread their silken filaments under 
water, to entrap aquatic insects. 

'< The silken secretion of Spiders is not applied only to 
the formation of a warm and comfortable dwelling for 
themselves, or of a trap for their prey ; it is often em- 
ployed to master the struggles of a resisting insect, which 
is bound round by an extemporary filament, spun for the 
occasion, as by a strong cord. It forms the aeronautic 
filament of the young migratory brood. It serves to 
attach ilie moulting Hydrachna to an aquatic plant by the 
anterior part of the body, when it struggles to withdraw 
itself from its exuvium. Lastly, a softer and more silken 
kind of web is prepared for the purpose of receiving the 
eggs and to serve as a nest for the young." "^ 

The silk with which these various fabrics are con- 
atmcted is a thick, viscous, transparent liquid, much like 
a solution of gum arabic, which hardens quickly on expo- 
sure to the air, but can meanwhile be drawn out into 
thread. So far, it agrees with the silk of the silkwcnm 

* Owen, ** Comp. Anat" (Ed. 2), 458. 

p2 
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and other caterpillars ; bat the apparatus by which it is 
secreted, and that by which it is spun, are both far more 
complex and elaborate than those of the latter. Generally 
speaking, there are three pairs of spinnerets, or external 
organs, through which the threads are produced ; but in 
some few cases there are only two pairs,"' and in others, 
as the Garden Spiders (Epeira), the hindmost pair seem 
to be united into a single spinneret. These are always 
situated at the hinder extremity of the body, and I will 
show them to you presently. First, however, I will de- 
scribe the internal apparatus ; the source of the threads. 

The glands which secrete the gummy fluid are placed in 
the midst of the abdominal viscera, and in some instances 
— as in the female of Epeira fasciata, a species which 
makes a remarkably large web — ^they occupy about a 
quarter of the whole bulk of the abdomen. About Ave 
different kinds of these glands may be distinguished, 
though they are not all present in every species. The 
Epeira, however, present them all. 

In this genus there are : — 1. Small, pear-shaped bags, 
associated in groups of hundreds, and leading off by 
short tubes, which are interlaced in a screw-like manner, 
and open in all of the spinnerets. 2. Six long twisted 
tubes, which gradually enlarge into as many pouches, and 
then are each protracted into a very long duct, which 
forms a double loop. 8. Three pairs of glandular tubes, 
similar to the preceding, but which open externally through 
short ducts. 4. Two groups of much^branched sacs, whose 
long ducts run to the upper pair of spinnerets. 5. Two 
slightly-branched blind -tubes, which terminate by two 
short ducts in the middle pair of spinnerets, t 

It is not very easy to examine the spinnerets with a 

* " There is a fourth pair in Mr. Blackwall's family of the Ciuit- 
JhridcB, situate in front of the ordinary anterior pair/' (Meade.) 

f See a yaloable aooonnt, by Mr. B. H. Meade, of the secretiDg glands 
in Spiders, and of the distinct fonctions of the yarions kinds of these 
organs, read at the British Association, Sept. 25th, 1868. 
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mioroscope, so as to make out their stractnire. If we 
confine the Spider in a glass cell, it is so restless that the 
least shock or change of position will cause it to move to 
and fro ; and, besides, when it does become quiescent, the 
spinnerets are closed in towards each other, so that we 
cannot see their extremities. By selecting a specimen, 
however, recently killed, such as this Clubiona, we may 
discern sufficient to enable us to comprehend their con- 
struction. 

Looking, then, at the abdomen from beneath, we see 
the three pairs of spinnerets clustered together close to 
the extremity. The pair most forward are shaped some- 
what like barrels, whose free ends bend over toward each 
other. They are covered with stiff black hairs, and just 
within the margin of what may be called the head of the 
barrel (for it is cut off horizontally, with a sharp rim), 
there is a circle of very close-set, stiff, whitish bristles, 
which arch inwards. The whole flat surface of the '* head,'' 
within this circle of bristles, is beset with very minute 
homy tubes, standing erect, which are the outlets of the 
silk- ducts that belong to this pair. 

Behind this first pair are seen the middle pair, almost 
concealed, however, from their shortness and smallness, 
and from the approximation of the first and third pairs. 
We can discern that they are more teat-like than the pre- 
ceding, terminating in a minute wart, which is prolonged 
into a homy tube. The whole teat is set with similar 
tubes, which are larger and longer than those of the first 
pair. Finally, the third pair resemble palpi, for each con- 
sists of two lengthened joints, and are bluntly pointed. 
The spinning tubes in these are limited, as it appears to 
me, to one or two at the extreme end of each spinneret, 
the whole surface besides being covered with the ordinary 
long bristles. Strictly speaking, however, they are three- 
jointed, for all the spinnerets spring from wart-like sockets, 
which may be considered as basal joints; and as the 
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drclet of bristlei in the first pair doabtless indieates a 
short joint, Bonken m it were idthin the preceding, this 
pair is likewise three-jointed ; the middle pair appean to 
be but two-jointed. 

The minnte homy tabes are themselves composed of 
two joints, the basal one thick, the terminal one verj 
slender, and peiforated with a very minute orifice, throogh 
which the gam oozes at the will of the animal as an 
equally attenuated thread. On our Clubiofuif the number 
of tubes in all the spinnerets is about three hundred ; but 
in the Garden Spider (Epeira) they exceed a thousand. 

This remarkable multiplicity of the strands with which 
the apparently simple and certainly slender thread of the 
Spider is composed, has attracted the attention of those 
philosophers who seek to discover the reasons of the phe* 
nomena they see in nature. The etplanation was first 
suggested, I believe, by Mr^ Bennie,* but it has been 
amplified with much fcHrce by Professor Jones, in the follow- 
ing words : — 

''A veiy obvious reflection will here naturally suggest 
itself in connexion with this beaulful machinery; why^ 
in the case of the Spider, it has been found necessaiy to 
provide a rope of such complex stracture, when in so 
many Insects a simple, undivided thread, drawn from the 
orifice of a single tube, like the thread of the silkworm, 
for instance, was sufficient for all required purposes. And 
here, as in every other case, it will be found on considera- 
tion, that a complicated apparatus has been substituted 
for a simple one only to meet the requirements of strict 
necessity. The slow-moving caterpillar, as it leisurely 
produces its silken cord, gives time enough for the fluid of 
which it is formed to harden by degrees into a tenacious 
filament, as it is allowed to issue by instalments from the 
end of the labial pipe ; but the habits of the Spider re- 
quire a very different mode of proceeding, as its Une must 

* "Isiect Azohitoetare,** 887. 
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he iikfltenily eonyerted fijom a fluid into a. strong r^pe, 
or it would be of no use for the purposes it is: intended to 
folfll. Let a fly, for eiample» beoome entangled in the 
meshes of a Spider's web ; no time is to be lost ; Hie 
strag^^ing viotim, by every efibrt to escape^ is tearing 
the meshes that entangle it, and wonld soon saooeed in 
breaking bose did not its^ lorking destroyer at once nuah 
out to eomplete the eaptore and save its net, spnn with se 
mneh labour, from ruin. With tiie rapidity of thougl^ it 
darts upon its prey, and before the eye of the spectator 
can comprehend the manoeuTre, the poor fly is swathed in 
silken, bands, until it is as incapable of moving as an 
Egyptian mummy. To allow the Spider to peiforni such 
a feat as this, its thread must eyidently be instantaneously 
placed at its disposal, which would have been impossible 
had it been a siogle cord, but being subdivided into 
numerous filaments, so attenuated as we have seen them 
to be, there is no time lost in the drying ; from being 
fluid they are at once converted into a solid rope, ready 
for immediate service." * 

No doubt you have often admired the exquisite regu- 
larity of those Spiders' webs which are called geometrie ; 
that of our abundant Garden Spider^ for instimce. You 
haye observed the cables which stretch from wall to wall, 
or from bush to bush, in various directions, to form the 
scaffolding, on which the net is afterwards to be woven ; 
then you have marked the straight lines, like the spokes 
of a wheel, that radiate from the centre to various points 
of these outwork cables, and finally the spiral thread that 
circles again and again round the radii, till an ezquifflto 
net of many meshes is formed. 

But possibly you are not aware that these hues ave 
formed of two quite distinct sorts of silk. It has been 
shown that the cables and radii are perfectly unadhesiTe, 
while the concentric or spiral circles are extremely viscid. 

« »NAt HiBtel iuNV.,*' ii 989. 
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Now the microscope^ or a powerful lens, will reveal the 
cause of this difference ; the threads of the cables and 
radii are perfectly simple, while the spiral threads are 
closely studded with minute globules of fluid, like drops 
of dew, which, from the elasticity of the thread, are 
easily separated from each other.* These are globules of 
viscid gum, as is easily proved by touching one or tnro 
with the finger, to which they will instantly adhere ; or by 
throwing a little fine dust over the nets, when the spirals 
will be found clogged with dirt, while the radii and cables 
remain unsoiled. It is these viscid threads alone that 
have the power of detaining the vagrant .flies which acci- 
dentally touch the net. 

The diversity in the secreting organs already alluded to, 
as well as in the spinnerets, is no doubt connected with 
this difference in the character of the silk ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that this diversity is greatest in such 
Spiders as the JSJpeira, which spin geometric nets. 

Immense is the number of globules of viscidity that 
stud the spiral circles of one of these nets. Mr. Blackwall, 
the able and learned historian of the tribe, has estimated 
that as many as 87,860 such pearly drops occurred in 
a net of average dimensions, and 120,000 in a large net 
of fourteen or sixteen inches diameter ; and yet a Spider 
wiU construct such a net, if uninterrupted, in less tiian 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Scarcely less admirable are the ease and precision with 
which the little architect traverses her perpendicular or 
diagonal web of rope ; a skill which leaves that of the 
mariner who leaps from shroud to backstay in a ship*s 
rigging immeasurably behind. To understand it, however, 
in some measure, look at this last joint of one of the feet 

* Mr. Bichord Beck (^ Trans. Micr. Soc,'' ix. 17) has ascertained that 
the spiral thiead is, when first span, of imif orm thickness ; but, after 
some exposure, the yiscid matter spontaneously accumulates at most 
regular distances, and forms itself into globules, which are larger and 
smaller altemat^j. It is a beautiful example of molecular attraction. 
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(^ onr well-used Cluhiona. It is r oflmdiiool rod, ending 
in a ronnded point ; eveiy part of its anrfaoe is etadded 
with stiff, rather long, bomy bristles, which, springing 
from the side, aroh invard towards tihe point. Now this 
array of spines sffectaally prevents a false step, for if any 
part of the leg, which is soffioieiitly long, only strike the 
thread, the latter is oerttun to slip in between the bristlea, 
and thns to catoh the leg. But more precision than this 
is requisite; especially when we observe wiUi what de- 
licacy of toQoh the hinder feet are often used to goide the 
thread as it issnes from the spinnerets ; and partionlarly 
with what li^tning-like rapidity the larger net-weavers 
will, with the assistance of these feet, roll a dense web of 
silk aronnd the body of a helpless fly, swathing it np, 
like an Egyptian mommy, in many folds of cloth, in on 
instant. 

Look, then, at the extreme tip of the ultimate joint. 
Two stoat hooked claws of dark homy texture are seen 
proceeding from it side by side, and a third of smaller 
size, and mors delicate in appearance, is placed between 
them and on a lower level. The former have their under 



or concave sor&ce set with teeth (eighteen on each in this 
example), very r^nlarly cat, like thosa of a comb, which 
are minute at the commencement of the series near the 
base of the claw, and gradiially increase in length to the 
tip. These are donbtless sensible organs of tonch, feeling 
and catching the thread; and they, moreover, act as 
combs, cleansing their limbs, and probably their webs. 
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from the particles of dost and other extraneous matter 
which are contmnally cleaving to them. 

There are Spiders in the sea also. I can show yon one 
which is sufficiently common on the southern shores^ 
sprawlitig and crawling sluggishly among the filamentous 
sea-weeds and branching flexible zoophytes. Here it is, 
Nymphon by name. 

Its most prominent characteristic is the exceeding slen- 
demess of all its parts, but especially its eight legs, which 
are greatly lengthened, each comprising eight joints, and 
no thicker than the finest thread. On the other hand, 
the body is reduced to a minimum ; the abdomen, which 
in the Spiders and Harvestmen of the land is so bulky as 
to constitute the chief volume of the animal, is here so 
minute that you will have some difficulty in finding it 
at all ; it is, in fact, that tiny atom of a point that pro- 
jects between the hindmost pair of limbs. The thorax, 
indeed, is a little more developed; but even this has 
scarcely any appreciable breadth or thickness, being 
^scarcely more than the extended line formed by the suc- 
cessive points of origin of the limbs. 

The head, however, is distinct and well furnished. It is 
crowned with a short column, much as in the Harvestman; 
on the summit of which are placed four black eyes, set in 
square ; these, under the magnifying power which we are 
applying to them, gleam like diamonds, the light being 
highly refracted through them. It is the high refractive 
power of these eyes, as of those which we have lately 
been examining, which makes them appear black; for, 
as I have explained, they are really transparent lenses, 
covered with polished comesB, and furnished with the other 
essential requisite for the transmission of the rays of 
light to the optic nerve, or, as in this case, direct to the 
braia. 

In front, you see, the head projects into a stout oval or 
eylindxieal proboscis, terminating in a small mouth and 
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stoat jaws, and foniished at the sides inth a pair of spine- 
like palpi, and a pair of pineer-claws (modified antenntt) 
somewlmt resembling the nippers of a Crab or Lobster. 

Such is the outward form of this tiny speek, the whole 
body of which scarcely equals in dimensions a quarter of 
an inch of sewing cotton. And now I will beg your at- 
tention to the singular manner in which digestion is carried 
on in this atom. You will discern it plainly enough 
through the brown but translucent skin. If you look 
carefdlly at either of the long, many-jointed legs, you will 
see that it is permeated by a central vessel, the walls of 
which contract periodically with a pulsation closely resem- 
bling that of a hearty by which granules or pellucid cor- 
puscles, floating in a clear fluid, are forced forward. 
There is no uniformity in the direction of the pulsatory 
waves ; sometimes, as in the limb we are watching, they 
proceed from the body towards the extremity; but, in 
some of the others, we shall probably find, even at the 
same moment, that the waves have an opposite course; 
and this contrariety may occur in two contiguous limbs on 
the same side of the animal. By continuing our obser- 
vation for some minutes, we shall find also that its force 
is varying and uncertain ; strong and regular at one time, 
weak and irregular at another, and sometimes even quite 
intermitted, or, at least, quite imperceptible. 

By selecting a limb in which the movements are strong, 
you may trace the vessel to its termination in a blind sac 
in the last joint but one of the limb ; and then follow it 
up to its junction with a great vessel which runs longi- 
tudinally through the trunk, of which all the vessels that 
permeate the limbs are branches, and whence the circu- 
lating globules all proceed. This great vessel is the 
stomach; and this circulation is the provision for dis- 
persing the nutritive properties of the food to all parts 
of the system. There is in these humble and simply- 
organised animals no proper Mood, or, at least, none 
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included in a system of arteries and veins ; but the pro- 
dacts of digestion are carried to the most distant parts of 
the body throngh this extraordinary deyelopment of the 
stomach or intestine (both in one), and through this series 
of blind canals, by means of their own irregular con- 
tractions, aided by the muscular movements of the body 
and limbs. 

You would scarcely forgive me if I took no opportunity 
of showing you the Cheese-mite, that first object of wonder 
to every child that looks through a magnifying-glass. And 
it could not be more suitably introduced than in con- 
nexion with its cousins, the Spiders and Harvestmen. 
Well, fortunately, we need not search far for specimens ; 
for here, in the cavity of this almost defunct skeleton of a 
cheese, we can find as many millions as you can reasonably 
desire to select from. Here is a fat one ; we '11 take him. 

You can see with a pocket lens that it has a plump, 
polished, oval body, of a pellucid white hue, and eight 
short red legs ; but for more than this we must go to the 
tube. Look at him now, as he lies on his back, helplessly 
sprawling and throwing his feeble legs about, in the 
live-box. 

His oval body is divided by a transverse furrow into 
thorax and abdomen, like a Beetle's ; and there is another 
division between the head and thorax, wherein it differs 
from the Spider's. The first two pairs of legs are separ- 
ated by an interval from the last two pairs ; they are all of 
a translucent pale red hue, as is also the head : each con- 
sists of seven short joints, the last of which has a sort of 
heart-shaped pad, something like a horse's hoof, and a 
single hooked claw, which works against its sole. 

The structure of the head cannot be seen satisfactorily 
otherwise than by crushing the Mite in the compressorium ; 
a process which, when we remember how many thousands 
we crush down in our oral compressorium every time we 
eat ripe cheese, needs not excite much compunction. We 
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mnst put a drop of w&ter between the plates, in order to 
wash away the opaqne granoleB which wiU escape from the 
bodin of the MiimftiB ; after whidi the skitt, and aQ the 
Bolid parts, will be left beantifnllj clear and disUnet. 
Moreorer, by patting half-a-dozen specimens is at onoe 
we shall seenre them pressed in Tarions aspects, and be 
pretty anre of some perfectly flat and eymmetrical. 

I haTe one under sncfa oonditiona ; the parts of the 
month nicely ezpaoded, and the whole well displayed. 
Now for a high poww ; for, to discern this properly, we 
cannot do with less than 600 diameters. 



Viewed from beneatii, we see a broad labium, neariy 
square, divided at the tip into two blnnt pointe, with a 
shaip notch between them. The two lateral edges are, as 
it were, bnttressed by the pair of palpi, which are thick, 
and consist of four joints each ; these are distingnished 
by the bristles at each joint, thongh the whole are united ; 
soldered, as itwwe, to the sides of the lip. 

The apper portion of the month is formed by two stout 
mandibUi, which are jointed to the front of the head, and 
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ean be either ^dely expanded, or brought together so aa 
to form a covermg to the labium* They are pmcer-fonn» 
like the claws of a erab, the two fingers being strongly 
toothed on their opposing snrfMses. They thas form 
effeddye prehensile instruments. These mandibles can be 
adyanced separately or together, and the whole head can, 
be eleyated or depressed. 

In the water of ponds we may frequently see, playing 
among the sub-aquatic vegetation, bright-coloured Mites ; 
sometimes rich yelyety green, sometimes purple, but more 
commonly brilliant scarlet; often curiously marked with 
sinuous patterns or spots of black. They swim rapidly 
and evenly by means of rapid rowings with their legs, 
which are thickly fringed with long hairs. I have one 
here, which seems to be the Hydrachna histrionica. It is 
a little, flat, circular, cushion or cake-like creature, scarlet, 
with four clouds of black on its back, about one-sixth of 
an inch in diameter. You may notice the effective oars 
which the legs form by means of their thick fringe of hair, 
and in particular the power which the hind pair possess by 
reason of the enormously dilated hip-joint, affording space 
for broad and ponyerful muscles. 

The structure of the mouth differs greatly from the 
same parts in the Cheese-mite. The palpi here are long 
and perfectly free throughout ; the fourth joint is long 
and slender, and is curiously hollowed at the end to re- 
ceive the terminal joint, which forms a short claw, and 
which falls down upon the former. The mandibles, too, 
are not pincers, but consist each of a thick joint, cut off 
obliquely behind, like the nib of a pen, while the other 
extremity is blunt and broad, and bears a strong curved 
claw ; the lip is oval, and cleft in the middle, and is wedged 
in between the bases of the first pair of legs. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



I MUST now introduee to you a class of animals pecnliarly 
nucroscopicy since without our marvd-showing instrument 
they are wholly beyond the sphere of human cognisance. 
Yet they have been ever since its invention favourite 
objects with the microscopist ; and I am free to confess 
that, among all the classes of animated beings, this of ^e 
Botifera* has been my own special deligjit. Their numer- 
ous and varied forms, often of remarkable symmetry and 
el«gance, their swifUy-revolving wheels, their vigorous and 
spri^tly motions, their curious habits and instincts, their 
complete organisation, and the ease and correctness with 
which this is discerned through their tissues, which have 
the transparent brilliance of the purest crystal, — all com- 
bine to impart a charm to the Wheel-bearers, which makes 
the observer hail their appearance in his drops of water 
with pleasure, and linger over them with unwearied de- 
light. 

The peculiarity which specially characterises them is 
the presence of certain organs called dUa^ and their 
arrangement in such a manner that their motion gives to 
the observer the impression that two toothed wheels are 
placed on the front of the animal, which are in rapid re- 
volution on their axes. This was believed to be the real 
fact by the earlier microscopists, though they were utterly 
unable to conceive how such a movement could consist 
with parts maintaining an organic connexion between 

* From the Latin rota^ a wheel, andyero, I bear. 
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themselves. It is, however, an optical illusion, depending 
on the nature of ciliary movement, which therefore I most 
first endeavour to explain to you. 

Ciha are organs which play a very important part as 
instruments of locomotion, as well as of oilier functions, 
in all the lower forms of animals, and in the early stages 
of some of the higher forms. They are also found cha- 
racterising the lowest form of vegetable life, giving to them 
the means of spontaneous locomotion, which renders them 
liable to be mistaken for animals. They consist of pro- 
longations of the fleshy tissue into long and very delicate 
hairs, which are endowed with a special faculty of motion. 
This consists of a bending down in a given direction to a 
certain extent of flexure, followed by a rapid resuming of 
the perpendicular ; which is, however, immediately suc- 
ceeded by like bendings and straightenings in alternate 
gradation. The simplest condition of this movement is 
that in which a single cilium only exists, by whose succes- 
sive lash-like beats upon the surrounding water the ani- 
mal is rowed along like a boat through the sea. But far 
more commonly cilia are arranged in rows, or in many 
series of rows, in which case the bending and straightening 
of the individual cilia do not occur otherwise than in strict 
and orderly relation to each other. For instance, one 
cilium in a given row begins to bend, the one next to it 
then begins, then the third, then the fourth, and so on, all 
precisely in the same direction, all in precisely the same 
time, all with precisely the same force, and all to precisely 
the same extent. It follows, that before the first has com- 
pleted its beat and resumed the erect position, three or 
four others are in various degrees of flexion, regularly 
graduated ; and that if the eye could look laterally at such 
a row of cilia suddenly arrested and fixed as they were, 
we should see their tips tracing a wavy line instead of a 
straight one. Moreover, since the bending of any cilium 
brings its tip nearer to its successor than it was before, 
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and this approziiuation increases the farther the flexure 
proceeds, it follows that at the bottom of each wave the 
tips of the cilia overlap their snccessors, while the spaces 
perpendicularly above their bases are left more open by 
the removal of their points. 

Hence, in microscopical observation of ciliated animals, 
thongh the individual cilia are too minnte to be discerned 
while still, we can readily discern the increased density 
(and therefore opacity) of the bottom of a wave, contrasted 
vith the increased openness (and therefore clearness) of 
the summit. So that the optical effect is that of an alter- 
nate succession of dark and light spots blending into each 
other. 

Bat as no ciliam in the series is for two successive 
moments in the s^me degree of flexure, and as both it and 
all its predecessors and successors are ever urging on their 
perfectly timed and regulated course, the waves are never 
fixed, but always gliding on with a swift but beautifdlly 
even rapidity. And as it is with the waves, so it is with 
their optical effect upon the eye ; the black and white 
spots, or rather the black spots with blank intervals, 
appear to be constantly chasing each other in ceaseless 
race. 

You are then prepared to take a peep at this beautiful 
Brachionus pala. A cup of elegant form, swelling at the 
sides and narrowing a little at the mouth, has one side of 
its rim furnished with four spines, the middle pair of 
which are very slender, sharp, and needle-like ; the other 
side of the rim is undulated, but not toothed. The bottom 
of the cup terminates in two broad, blunted points — when 
seen directly in front; but a lateral view considerably 
modifies the whole form. Then you see that the back of 
the cup is much more swollen, the belly-edge being nearly 
straight, and that this latter descends much lower than 
the dorsal line, the bottom being as it were cut away 
obliquely and slightly hollowed. Between the two bottom 
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points, there is a round opening, for an object which we 
shall see presently. Saeh is the shell, or lorica^ as it is 
technically called, which is of a rather stiff, elastic consist- 
ence, of a homy (chitinoas) textore, and of the most 
glassy transparency, permitting ns to trace every vessel, 
every organ, and every fonction of the animal within the 
shell with perfect distinctness. The little creature is of 
unwonted dimensions in its class, for it is one thirty-sixth 
of an inch in length. Hence, to the unassisted eye, it is 
just visible as a white speck moving in the water, while a 
pocket lens reveals its beautiful form. 

Within this translucent shell you see a confused mass 
of moving viscera, a multitude of irregular sacs and bands, 
lying over each other, whose crowding, changing, and 
vanishing lines distract the attention, imd prevent you 
from making out anything definitely. But a waved out- 
line of limpid flesh is protruding from the rim of the shell ; 
and now, having reached beyond the level of the spine- 
points, it rapidly unfolds into three broad, flattish lobes ; 
and in an instant each of the two lateral ones is crowned 
by a wheel of dark points in rapid horizontal revolution. 
Is not this a charming sight 7 Bound and round go the 
wheels, forming two perfect crowns, which rotate with 
uninterrupted and unceasing course, smooth and regular, 
which we can compare with nothing else than the crown- 
wheel of a watch, if allowed to run down. 

Now these are examples of ciliary action. Though at 
first it is almost impossible to persuade oneself that there 
is not an actual rotation of parts, yet this is only an illu- 
sion, as I have already explained. The waves alone move, 
the cilia themselves retaioing their position unchanged, 
except that they alternately bend and erect themselves. 
It may assist your idea of this motion to advert to a field 
of com over which a smart breeze is blowing. You see 
that waves chase each other across the field ; but your 
reason, indeed your observation, tells you, that this appear- 
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ance is produced entirelj by the alternate bending and 
rising of the ears of eom, which are of course stationary. 

The beauty and wonderfnhiess of these ciliary wheels 
are so striking, especially when one sees them for the first 
time, that for awhile we see nothing else ; we cannot take 
our eye off from them. But when you have a little satis- 
fied your sense of seeing, you may examine other points 
of interest in this charming little animal. 

The cilia are remarkably stout and long in this genus, 
but on the middle lobe of the front there are other pro- 
cesses of the same character ; but still stouter. These 
too are not properly Tibratile, at least they do not make 
circular wheels : ordinarily, they project like stiff erect 
bristles, or converge towards each other. 

Between the two middle spines the shell is cut into a 
^ep notch, out of which protrudes, when the wheels are 
expanded, a curious little organ, consisting of fleshy tubes, 
the one sheathed in telescopic fashion within the other, 
and bearing at its tip a pencil of bristles, which can in 
turn be sheathed. This organ doubtless represents the 
united antenn» of insects. 

But, you ask, what is that much more conspicuous 
organ that is alternately thrust out and drawn back at the 
bottom of the shell, and that is so nimbly whisked about 
in all directions, looking, with its numberless transverse 
wrinkles, and its little fingers at the tip, so like an ele- 
phant's trunk in miniature ? This is the creature's foot ; 
the only one he has ; and as I said the little tubular tele- 
scope represents the two antennsB fused into one, so we 
must consider that this flexible member represents all the 
six pairs of an insect's legs united, or perhaps, more scien- 
tifically, one of the pairs, the rest being obsolete or un- 
developed. It must not be considered as a tail, — ^not only 
from its function, which is decidedly that of locomotion, 
but also from its position on the ventral side of the intes- 
tinal orifice. It is a curious organ, capable of great elong- 

q2 
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ation, or, at the will of the animal, of entire retractation 
within the abdomen; and this in an instant: while, as 
you observed, it is flung about, and dashed from side to 
side, and bent hither and thither with a sort of insane 
energy. The means by which these moiiements are per- 
formed, you may easily discern in several pairs of muscu- 
lar bands which run throughout its whole length, their 
upper insertions being placed high up on the interior of 
the shell, where, during contraction, you may see them 
swollen into thick bulbs. 

The foot terminates in two short conical fingers or toes, 
which can be drawn in or extended, widely separated or 
brought into contact, at pleasure. By means of these the 
animal has the power of mooring itself, even to the smooth 
surface of glass ; and that so firmly that from them it can 
stretch itself in all directions by turns, now and then shak- 
ing itself to and fro with sudden violence, as if irritated, 
yet without letting go its foot-hold. 

While thus anchored, the action of the ciliary wheels 
produces considerable whirlpools in the surrounding water, 
as you will see very distinctly when we have recourse to 
a curious but simple expedient, first invented by Gleichen, 
and since much used by Ehrenberg, of mixing some 
colouring matter with the water in which the animal is. 
I take a little carmine with a wetted hair-pencil, as if I 
were going to colour a drawing, and allow a small portion 
of the pigment to dififhse itself in the water which is in the 
live-box, then, putting on the cover, I quickly replace the 
whole on the stage, and re-find my little Brachion : and 
now I again submit it to your observation. 

The whole field is now filled with scattered granules of 
irregular form and size, of a dark red hue. These are the 
particles of carmine floating in the water ; particles of 
alumina, that is to say, stained with cochineal. They are 
in motion, and their movement is more energetic the 
nearer they are to the little animal, which is rotating 
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vigoronsly in the midst of them. They describe two great 
circles, concentrical with the two wheels of the Brachionns, 
and it is easy to see that their rotations are .the cause of 
the movement. The motion of the cilia commonicates 
itself to the snrronnding water, and produces circular cur- 
rents, into which every floating atom within a certain dis- 
tance is drawn, and in which it then continues to whirl 
round with a rapidity which increases as it approaches the 
centre of rotation. 

But the BrcuMomm suddenly lets go its foot-hold, and a 
surprising change takes place. No more currents are made 
in the water, but the animal itself glides swiftly away head 
foremost with an even course, revolving on its axis as it 
goes. What is the immediate cause of its movement ? 
The ciliary action which before produced vertical currents. 

In order to explain this, let me suggest to you a homely 
comparison. Suppose you see a boat on a still lake, and 
in it a man pulling a pair of oars. He pulls vigorously, 
but the boat does not move an inch, and you perceive that 
she is fast moored ; a rope holds her to a post on the 
bank. But does the man's rowing produce no effect ? 
yes ; the successive strokes of the oars upon the water 
have communicated motion to the fluid, and a strong cur- 
rent is made on each side of the boat, in a direction oppo- 
site to that in which he strives to row her forward, the 
force of which is felt to a distance proportionate to the 
vigour and continuance of his pulling. The reason of this 
is that the boat is fixed, and all the force of the impact is 
spent on the water. 

But now another man approaches the post, and unties 
the rope. Instantly the boat glides ahead, and continues 
to do so, urged by Uie repeated strokes of the oars, whose 
effect on the water in making currents is now slight and 
imperceptible. The reason of this is that the water is now 
a fixed, body (or nearly such), and the force of the impact 
is mainly spent on the movable boat. 
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The Brachionus is the boat, its cilia are the oars, and 
its foot is the rope. As long as this last maintains its 
hold, the whole force of the ciliary stroke is spent on th)B 
water, and currents are the result; but as soon as this 
hold is broken, the force acts on the animal (z= boat), 
which is thus rowed rapidly forwards. 

The nse of the cilia in this latter case is obvious. They 
enable the little animal to rove abont at its wayward will ; 
and doubtless motion is as pleasant and necessary to it as 
to the fish in the sea, or to the bird in the air. But what 
is the object of their vigorous rotation, when the animal 
chooses to maintain a firm hold with its foot ? What is 
the use of rowing a boat, if you do not choose to let go 
the painter ? 

To solve this enigma, let us search up our little Brachion 
once more ; he will not roam long before he settles soberly 
again. Yes, here I have him moored. Now, mark care- 
fully the vortices, or whirlpools, which are so vigorously 
circling around the animal's front, and you will perceive 
that the movement is not a strictly circular one, but that 
each whirlpool has an outlet close to the cilia; for the 
accumulated and condensed particles of pigment, after many 
rotations, pass off in an united stream between the two 
crowns, and go away horizontally in a line from the ven- 
tral side of the front. That is to say, each vortex pours 
off its accumulation at a point on the inner side of the 
ciliary circle, and the two streams, uniting, pass off from 
the lip of the shell, to be drawn in again, however, by-and- 
by, when the centrifugal force is exhausted. 

Now this stream passes immediately over the mouth, 
which is an opening in the flesh of the front, forming a 
deep cleft on the ventral side, the lips of which, as also 
the whole interior of the tube, of which it is the orifice, 
are richly covered with cilia. A certain portion of the 
atoms are thus arrested by these cilia, and are hurled by 
their vibrations down this gulf. Yet not all, nor nearly 
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all ; for the lips appear to possess the sense of taste, or of 
some modifiieation of touch, which enables them to reihse or 
to receive the atoms presented' to them, so that only snch 
pardcles pass down the throat as are selected for food. 
Some of the atoms of pigment are admitted, and one of 
the most pleasing sights connected with these animals, is 
to watch the swallowing of coloured food, its reception 
into the singular sunken mouth, where the great powerful 
jaws act upon it : thence its dismissal through the gullet, 
where certain glands pour upon it their secretions, into 
the stomach, where other glands, answering to a liver, 
change it, and thence into the intestine and rectum, until 
its indigestible portion is discharged through the cloacal 
orifice. 

The object of the mingling of colour with the water in 
which these and similar animals are held for observation, 
was the tracing of the phenomena of digestion. And, in- 
deed, it renders the whole process beautifully distract; 
for, icom the transparency of the tissues, the presence of 
the coloured pellet is everywhere recognisable, since it 
retains its form and hue under all its changes, clearly 
revealing to us the shape, dimensions, and directions of 
the various canals through which it passes ; here and there 
diffiising throughout the viscus in which it is held a beau- 
tiful roseate hue, more or less deep, without, however, 
losing its own definite outline. 

Let me now direct your attention to the organs devoted 
to the seizing and mastication of the food. And the more, 
because the form of these organs in the Botifera is quite 
peculiar, quite unlike what is found in any other class of 
animals ; though the parts are essentially the same as 
those which we have already seen entering into the mouth 
in insects. 

Removing the carmine-stained water, I put into the 
live-box a drop from a vase very rich in organisms of 
many kinds. Among these you see very numerous the 
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mnlbeny-like eluBtera of that beantiM green craatare, 
St/Hcrypta volvox, which is now pretty generally considered 
a plant, though from its spontaneoas motion, swimming 
evenly along, revolving on its axis as it goes, yon wonld 
be inclined to agree with earlier observers in thinking it 
an animal. These appear to be &vo<uite morsels with the 
BrachiOQ : one has ahready been devoored, and is qnite 
visible in the alimentary oanal, its brilliant green hue 
shining ont throng the translncent viscera and tdssnes. 
Others are approaehiug, 
and two or three are just 
I now drawn into the vor- 
tex of the ciliary onrreni 
It is amnsing to see the 
manceavres which the Bra- 
chionm loakes to take his 
prey. I say mawtuvra, 
for there really seem to 
be perception and intelli- 
gence. The mode in which 
it directs its ciliated flaps 
towards the spot where a 
Syncrypta is whirlii^, or 
suddenly stretches forward 
to the extent of the long 
foot, as if it would seize 
the prey by force, seems 
to indicate a cognizance of 
its proximity ; as do also, 

still more, the manner in 

■BMBioKDi. which it depresses the lip- 

like lobes of the rotatory organ on one side, when the 
prey is in the vortex on that side, and the eager haate 
with which it shrinks down into its shell the instant the 
little mulberry drops at length into the throat. 

Bnt now comes the tng of war ; the black, millstone- 
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like jaws open wide and stretch forward to grasp the little 
victim (which is still distinctly visible through the trans- 
parent tissues): they touch the globular envelope, but 
cannot quite grasp it. The Brachion redoubles its efforts ; 
the jaws gape vigorously, but can only scrape the sides of 
the little globe, which at every touch slips away, the expanse 
of the jaws being not quite sufficient to embrace it. 

At last the little animal becomes indignant ; the jaws 
no more endeavour to grasp, but with a very distmct and 
sudden upward jerk throw out the prey, which until now 
has been retained and pressed downward by the contrac- 
tion of the sides of the sensitive throat. Strange to see, 
the Httle Syncrypta, after all its imprisonment and rough 
handling, is no sooner free than it whirls merrily away, 
revolving as it pursues its even ciliary course^ just as if no 
intermption of its freedom had occurred. 

Meanwhile, however, better success attends the Bra- 
chion*s hunting ; for a smaller globe has sunk into the 
throat, and passes with a gulp into the mouth, between 
the gaping jaws, which instantly close upon it, and, working 
vigorously, bruise it down with a hammer-like action upon 
a sort of central table. After this process has gone on 
for a few minutes, the green mass, less perfectly defined 
than before, slips through a narrow postern-gate, along a 
short slender alley, into the digesting stomach. 

But what sort of a mouth is this ? It is inclosed within 
the tissues of the body, not very far from its centre, so 
that no part of it comes into contact with the external 
water, or even approaches any portion of the superficies of 
the body. It has been usual to call the great hemispheric 
bulk in which the symmetrical hammers work so vigor- 
ously, a gizzard ; but it is a true mouth, and the hammers 
are true jaws. 

This form of mouth is termed a mastax ; it consists of a 
dense but transparent muscular mass, forming three lobes 
at its lower part, deeply cleft at the front of its ventral 
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Bide, where the passage, which I have called the throat, 
hat which is more correctly designated the buccal funnd^ 
enters. Within this moscnlar bnlh are placed two bent 
organs like hammers, called maUdf and a third central 
table, called the incus. The mallei approach each other 
dorsallj, while the incns is placed towards the ventral 
side, its stem pointing obliquely away from the centre. 

Each malleus consists of two portions, united by a fr^e 
but powerful hinge-joint. The lower joint (manubrium) 
is shaped somewhat like a shoulder-blade; and the upper 
joint {uncus) * is set on at nearly a right angle to it, but is 
capable of considerable change of direction by means of 
its hinge. It consists of five or six finger-like teeth, con- 
nected by a thin web of membrane. 

The incus also consists of several distinct pieces. The 
principal are two stout ramiy resting on what appears, 
when you look at the back or belly of the animal, to be a 
slender foot-stalk (fulcrum). But when you get a lateral 
view, the foot-stalk is seen to be only the edge of a thin 
plate, to the upper edge of which are jointed the rami, in 
such a manner that they can open and close, like the 
blades of a pair of shears. Each ramus is a thick, three* 
sided piece, with the upper side hoUow, and the inner 
flat, and in contact with that of its fellow, in a state of 
repose. The uncus of each malleus falls into the concavity 
of its corresponding ramus, and is fastened to it by a stout 
triangular muscle, which allows some freedom of motion. 

Many muscles are inserted into various parts of these 
organs, and into the walls of the mastax, which impart 
various and complex motions to all the parts. Thus, as 
we have seen, they are adapted to the various functions of 
mouth-organs, those of grasping, holding, braising, and 
chewing food. 

The mallei correspond with the mandibles of Insects ; 

* The uncus of the maUeiis must not bo conf oonded with the tneiw. 



and the nuniof the mcoa with the nutxIUiB; while the walla 
of the mastaz with the two edges of its ori£ee conrespond 
with the month, with its labram 
aad kbitun. 

It is true we are somewhat 
startled to find a month placed 
&r down within the cavi^ of tiie 
breast; bnt there are other 
forms in Uus class, some of 
which I may be able to show 
yon, where the mastax has es- 
sentiall; the same Btmctore, in 
which it is placed at the front 
margin of the body, from which Mmm or iKAomioim*. 
the jaws can be fr«ely protmded. 

The difficulty will seem less if yon weigh the following 
considerations : — 

The integument in the Botifera is very flexible, and, 
especially in the frontal regions, is extremely invertdble. 
In those genera in which the month apparatus can be 
broi^t into contact with the external water, it is ordi- 
narily, to a greater or less degree, retracted within the 
body, by the inversion of the anrronndiiig parts of the 
exterior, while, in those genera in which it is permanently 
inclosed, analogy requires ns to consider the condition as 
indnced by a gimilai iuTersion, but of permanent duration. 
If we imagine the head of a soft-bodied Insect-larva re- 
tracted to a great degree (as is done partially by many 
Dipterous larvte), the skin of the thoracic segments would 
meet together in front, around a purse-like opening, which 
would be the orifice of snch a buccal funnel as exists in 
most Botifera. In the latter, it is the normal, or proper, 
condition ; in the former, it is merely accidenbil and 
temporary. 

We need not devote any more minute consideralxDn to 
the digcBlive apparatus in onr little Brachion, but there 
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are some other points in its stmctore which are worth 
noticing. In the central line of the body, jnst above the 
mouth, as yon see the animal in a dorsal view, there is a 
square speck of a rich crimson hue, the edges of which, 
when we view it under reflected light, glitter and sparkle 
like a precious stone. But when we obtain a perfectly 
lateral view, we perceive that the situation of this gem-like 
speck is considerably nearer the dorsal side of the shell 
than the mouth, and that it forms a wart-shaped pro- 
minence on a large turbid mass which occupies the whole 
front portion of ^e animal. By comparison of this organ 
with the corresponding parts in other genera, there is 
every reason to infer that this turbid mass is an enormous 
brain, the nervous matter being in a very diffuse condition ; 
and that the ruby seated on it is an eye, consisting of a 
crystalline lens, and a layer of crimson pigment beneath 
it. 

The oval bodies that you see attached to the hinder 
part of the shell are eggs. Most of the females that we 
meet with carry one or more, sometimes to the number of 
six or seven. The specimen we are examining had two at 
first, one on each side the foot-orifice ; but just now a 
a third was excluded, — an operation which occupied but an 
instant, — and this took its place beside the former two, so 
that we now see three. These eggs are generally car- 
ried by the parent until the young are hatched. The 
oldest of these three is nearly ready for hatching, and 
if you watch awhile you will see the birth of the young. 
At the first exclusion, the egg, which was seen some time 
before in the ovary, as a semi- opaque mass, of well-defined 
but irregular shape, immediately assumes a form perfectly 
elliptical, and its coat hardens into a brittle shell. This 
is so transparent that the whole process of maturation Can 
be watched within the shell. The yelk is at first a turbid 
mass, in which are many minute oil-globules. Soon it 
divides into two masses, then into four, then into eight, 
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sixteen, and so on, by the snccessive cleavage of each 
division, as fast as it is made, till these divisions are very 
nmnerons. Then we begin to see spontaneous movements ; 
the outline of the young separates in parts from the wall 
of its prison ; folds are seen here and there, and fitful 
contractions and turnings take place. Soon an undefined 
spot of red appears, which gradually acquires depth of tint 
and a definite form, and we recognise the eye. Slight 
waves are seen crossing one end of the egg ; these become 
more and more vigorous and rapid, and at length we see 
that here is the situation of the frontal cilia. The mastax 
appears, and the jaws, and soon the latter begin to work ; 
though it must be only by way of practice, for it is hard 
to imagine what they can yet find to masticate. 

All these phenomena have successively appeared in the 
egg we are now watching ; and at this moment you see 
the crystalline little prisoner, writhing and turning im- 
patiently within its prison, striving to burst forth into 
liberty. 

Now a crack, like a line of light, shoots round one end 
of the egg, and in an instant the anterior third of the shell 
is forced off, and the wheels of the infant Brachion are 
seen rotating as perfectly as if the little creature had had 
a year's practice. Away it glides, the very image of its 
mother, and swims to some distance before it casts anchor, 
beginning an independent life. At the moment of the 
escape of the young, the pushed-off lid of the egg resumes 
its place, and the egg appears nearly whole again, but 
empty and perfectly transparent, with no evidence of its 
fracture except a slight interruption of its outline, and a 
very flEdnt line running across. 

This is a female young : the male is totally unlike the 
female, and is very much smaller. We can always tell 
whether an egg is going to produce male or female young, 
by the great difference in its size, the female being more 
than twice the bulk of the male egg. All of one brood 
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are of the same sex ; we never gee a Brachwnus with male 
and female eggs at the same time. What is very strange, 
is, that the male has no shell, no spines, no month, no 
jaws, no stomach, no intestines; no ciliary wheels; its 
cilia, which are very long and powerful, being arranged in 
one circle round the whole front. Its movements are ex- 
ceedingly fleet. 

Perhaps you are tired of Brachionus, and are ready to 
cry out, "Ohe! jam satis!*** Well, then, I will turn 
him off, and show you another elegant little creature, the 
Whiptail {Mastigocerca carinata). I have here in a bottle 
some stalks of the Water-Horsetail (Char a vulgaris), which 
I obtained from a pond a few weeks ago. These I examine 
in this way. Taking hold of the Chara with a pair of 
pliers, I pull it partially out of the water, and allowuig it 
to rest on the neck of the bottle, I cut off with a pair of 
scissors, or with a penknife on my nail, about one-fourth 
of an inch of the tips of three or four leaves, which adhere 
together by their wetness. These tips I place in the Hve- 
box, with a drop of water, and having separated them with 
a needle, I put on the cover, and examine them with a 
triple pocket lens ; holding up the box perpendicularly, 
not opposite the light, but obliquely, so that the field is 
dark ; but the light reflected and refracted by the ani- 
malcules shows them out beautifully white and distinct, 
even the minute ones. The forms and some characters of 
the middling and larger can be quite discerned thus ; for 
example, the slexider tail of the one I am now going to 
show you, I can thus see. The position of any particular 
individual to be examined being thus marked, it is readily 
put under the object-glass of the microscope. I have found 
these leaves very productive of the more stationary ani- 
malcules, the Botifera especially. 

It was in this way I this morning found the pretty and 
delicate little Whiptail, which I am going to make the 

* " O dear I quite enough of this I " 
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sabj^ct of our evening's study. It is inclosed in a glassy 
shell (lorica) of a long oval form, from which rises on the 
front half of the back a thin ridge, which in the middle 
has a height nearly equal to half the diameter of the body, 
but tapers off at eacb end. Its base is oormgated with 
wrinkles. This is not set on symmetrically, but leans over 
considerably to the right side. Its basal portion is hollow, 
and is continuous with the general cavity of the shell, for 
we sometimes see portions of the viscera in its interior. 




WHIPTAIL. 



The head of the animal is rounded, and divided into 
several blunt eminences or lobes, which are set with cilia ; 
these rotate constantly, but irregularly and feebly, and do 
not make manifest wheels, as BrctcMonus does. A small 
antenna projects from the back of the head, capable of 
being erected or inclined. A long brain descends along 
the base of the ridge, carrying a bright and rather large 
crimson eye set like a wart on its interior angle. 

Instead of the flexible and contractile foot of Braehionus, 
the Whiptail has a single homy spine of great slendemess, 
and exceeding in length the whole body. This spine pro- 
bably represents not the foot, but one of the toes at the 
end of the foot. For it is attached to a very short foot, in 
the midst of two or three bract-like spines, one of which, 
longer than the rest, and distinctly movable, probably 
represents the other toe undeveloped. The long spine is 
set on by a proper joint, a globose bulb being inserted 
into a socket, which allows it free motion in all directions 
except backward. The socket itself is contained in a 
second joint, the basal part of which is inserted at some 
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distanee within the aperture of the lorica. This artionla- 
tion is formed by an infolding of the skin, bat is perma- 
nent in its position. 

The most remarkable eiremnstance connected with this 
elegant little animal is the nnnsaal form of the dental 
apparatus, which differs so immensely from that of Bra- 
chionm, that we should never recognise it as consisting of 
the same organs, if we had not numerous intermediate Hnks, 
which by insensible gradations connect the two remote 
forms. 

The mastax is a somewhat slender sac, much produced 
in length, and with the component lobes greatly and irre- 
gularly developed. The incus has a fulcrum of great 
length and slendemess, a straight rod with a dilated foot. 
The rami are small, and pincer- shaped, but with the 
angles greatly produced. The mallei have long, slender, 
incurved manubria and simple unci. 

But the remarkable circumstance is the unsymmetrical 
character of the apparatus. The left side is much more 
developed than the right. The left angle of the incus 
descends to a greater distance than the right; and its 
extremity is spread out into a surface with several irre- 
gular points, to which muscular threads are attached. The 
ramtis also of the same side is larger than its fellow ; so 
with the mallei. The manubrium of the right is compara- 
tively short, very slender, and of uniform thickness ; with 
a long, slender, rod-like uncus, doubly bent in the middle. 
The left is much longer, irregularly swollen, clubbed at the 
articulation, and bearing a thick, curved, knotted uncus, 
which terminates at a point not precisely opposite the tip 
of its fellow. These circumstances, combined with the 
unsymmetrical character of the dorsal ridge, of the foot- 
spine, and of some other organs, render this genus a 
highly curious one to the naturalist. 

The little Whiptail is as lively in its motions as it is 
elegant in its form. When swimming, it glides with con- 
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siderable swiftness throngh the water, taming frequently 
on its eonrse, and often partially revolving on its long axis. 
When inclosed, as is often the case, by two fragments of 
the filamentons Ckara, it travels along the sides of its in« 
closure, nibbling, as it goes, the floccolent and sedimen^ 
tary deposits on the surfaces of the leaves. The long 
spine-foot is commonly carried inertly after it ; when the 
animal suddenly turns, of course the tail is bent at the 
basal joint, but it is not habitually whisked about, as is 
the tail of Brachion%8, nor is it so much used as a support 
or turning point. The animal has the power of so using 
it, however, and of adhering with considerable force to the 
glass of the box, or the side of a phial by its point. 

We have hitherto looked at our Rotifera by transmitted 
light, and their crystalline transparency renders them beau- 
tiful objects when thus exhibited. But we will now look 
at the Whiptail by the direct Hght of the sun upon it, 
condensed, but not to a burning point, by the bull's-eye 
lens. 

It now possesses a peculiar beauty of another character. 
The body generally is colourless as a vase of glass, but 
reflects the rays brightly from its polished surface. An 
advancing egg in the ovary is opaque white, as is the front 
part of the mastax ; the stomach and intestine filled with 
vegetable matter are of a yellow green ; the rotating head 
appears of a pale blue, and the eye shines out as a speck 
of opaque vermilion. 

With the dipping-tube I will now take up a drop of 
water from the bottom of the O^ra-jar, allowing a little of 
the loose sediment to flow in also. This is a random cast ; 
we know not what we may get, though we are pretty sure 
to catch something. Now then for the examination. Ha f 
here is the curious Skeleton Wheel-bearer, BinocharU 
pocUlum ; — ^nay, several of them. 

This genus is remarkable for possessing true joints in 
the foot ; not merely telescopic inversions of the skin, but 

B 
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piennanent joints with swollen eondyles, or rounded heads, 
resembling those of the antennas of a beetle. Hence the 
Skeleton has great freedom and precision of motion ; nsing 
the tips of the long toes as a fixed point, it throws its 
body hither and thither to a great distance, with remark- 
able agility. These joints admit of forward and lateral 
flexure, but you never see the body brought backward 
beyond a perpendicular position, the swelling of the ter- 
minal portion of each articulation precluding further mo- 
tion in that direction ; just as the joiifts of our knees and 
elbows permit bending in one direction, but not in the 
other. 

This is another indication that these divisions are true 
joints ; and I direct your attention to the point, because 
the fact helps to indicate that this class of animals has its 
proper affinities with the Abtioulata, which has been 
denied by most naturalists. 

The form is curious. Elevated at the summit of a long 
foot, consisting of three joints, which surmount two un- 
usually lengthened and slender toes, is a vase-shaped 
lorica, which is three-sided. Its surface is covered all 
over with minute points, very closely set, so that it re- 
sembles shagreen ; besides which it forms numerous sharp 
ridges, which run across transversely. The two sides run 
off into thin lateral wings, which come to a sharp edge ; 
the back angle also forms a ridge, but less sharp and thin. 
In front, the shell, or lorica, is as it were cut off abruptly, 
like the rim of a goblet, but out of this rises a second 
column, connected with the rim by an elastic membrane, 
which allows some freedom of motion. This column is 
widely divided in front and behind, and rises to a point on 
each side. When the rotatory front is withdrawn, these 
points approach and meet, closing the orifice ; but when 
the head is protruded they are widely separated. 

Internally, we see the usual viscera contained in so 
narrow a cavity that we are ready to suppose the walls of 



the lorioB imaBnaUy thick ; this is, however, an opdoal 
illaaion, dependent on its dilatation into those angohir 
wings already noticed. The cavit; penetrates into them ; 
for in one of thaw epeeimene I see those cnrions tmsted 
threads that are believed to be connected with respiration, 
within the lateral wings. The stomachs are generally fall 
of green and brown food, bnt they will not imbibe car- 



Let ns look, however, a moment longer at the aingalar 
foot Between the first and second joints there are two 
prt^'ecting spines ; these differ mnch in diflerent indivi- 
duals as to their length, slendentess, and directitm ; some- 
r2 
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tixnes being quite short, at others as long as the toes ; 
generally, they arch downwards, but occasionally they 
stand out straight, or even curve upwards. In some 
specimens these spines appear to be processes of the first 
joint, but in others we can see distinctly that they belong 
to a little intermediate piece between the first and second 
apparent joints. Between the two toes, on the hinder 
aspect, projects from the last joint a small spine, which is 
perhaps the rudiment of a third toe, since we find that 
number in some genera of this class. The whole foot, in- 
eluding the toes, is rough with the shagreen-like points 
that cover the lorica. « 

You have already noticed the rapidity and fitful irre- 
gularity which the long and many-jointed foot confers 
upon the movements of this curious little form. From 
the toe-tips, as a point of adhesion, it throws its body to 
and fro, or from side to side, in a peculiar manner. The 
toes are sometimes sprawled out, like the legs of an ex- 
panded pair of compasses ; and sometimes the joints of the 
foot are suddenly bent in zig-zag fashion, and then as 
abruptly straightened. The animal swims gracefolly, but 
only with moderate swiftness, the rotatory crown of cilia 
being small, though forming the usual vortices when the 
animal is moored : whfle thus swimming, the toes are 
gracefully stretched behind, nearly in contact with each 
other. It is lively in its motions, but these seem per- 
formed without any ostensible object ; we do not often see 
it attempt to eat, or nibble at any substance. 

I think we never find the Skeleton except among the 
sediment at the bottom of the water in which it is kept ; 
among which also we frequently see the remains of defonct 
specimens — the skeleton of the Skeleton ; this itself makes 
a pretty object : the lorica, with its point and ridges, the 
thoracic column, the foot with its joints and spines, and 
the toes, all being perfectly preserved, and rendered even 
more dear than during life, because of the removal of all 
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the soft intemal parts by decay, and by the efforts of 
those little scavengers, the smaller species of infusorial 
animalcules. These qmckly find their way into the interior 
of any dead animal with a shelly case, as a Wheel-bearer, 
a Water-flea, or an Insect, and soon devour every particle 
of soft flesh, cleaning out the case in the most tidy 
''manner. 

Here is a tiny subject which will test your powers of 
observation, and possibly your patience, in satisfactorily 
defining its structure, partly on account of its swift motion 
and irregular leaps, and partly on account of its extreme 
transparency. It is a crystalline cup, somewhat like the 
body of a wine-glass, without any foot, but bearing many 
flat sword-shaped processes, which, proceeding from the 
breast, commonly lie fiat on each 3ide, down the body, 
the points projecting below. These are evidently stiff and 
highly elastic, and their use is manifest to any one who 
sees the creature in active motion. It swims with a rapid 
gliding progress, head foremost, but at almost every mo- 
ment it makes a sudden forcible jerk or'leap backwards or 
to one side, and that so quickly that the eye often cannot 
follow it in the transition. The organs by which these 
jumps are effected are the long breast-spines, which are 
suddenly thrown out in various directions ; and they may 
frequently be seen extended the instant after a leap. When 
we consider that the creature is jerked often four or five 
times its own length, through so dense a fluid, we shall 
perceive how strong the muscular action must be which 
moves the lever-lik^ spines. The creature is thrown irre- 
guliEurly, often with the side foremost, or the back, or made 
to perform a somersault in the act. It is probably a sensi- 
tiveness to danger or annoyance that prompts these violent 
leaps; at least, it frequently performs them, after a 
momentary examination of any floating matter with which 
its course brings it into contact. 

The rotatory organs, the source of the common gliding 
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motion, are not very large or conspicuous; the cilia appear 
to be set all along the brow. The eye is very visible : 
it is placed near the front, and seems to be of a deep 
bluish-black hue. 

I have not, however, as yet introduced the nimble little 
stranger by name. We may call it familiarly the Sword- 
bearer, but Professor Ehrenberg has named it Polyarthra 
platyptera. 

This eminent authority on all that concerns these 
minute forms has placed the species among those which 
are destitute of a horny lorica or shell. But he is cer- 
tainly in error here ; for, as you may see, there is mani- 
festly a stiff lorica, which covers the back and sides, but 
which gapes widely in the middle of the under side, 
throughout its length. From the lateral points, however, 
a membrane may be seen for a short distance, which 
doubtless protects the viscera from actual exposure. 

The sword-like fins appear to be twelve in number, ar- 
ranged in groups, or bundles, of three each ; one bundle 
being set on each side of the dorsal, and one on each side 
of the ventral aspect, at about one-fifth of the entire 
length from the frontal points. These are all that we can 
ordinarily count ; but I have seen more ; one day, while 
examining a specimen that presented a vertical aspect to 
me — end'Orif to speak familiarly — ^the fins being all ex- 
panded, I saw with perfect distinctness a seventh pair, 
proceeding from the middle of the breast. They are flat, 
thin, narrow blades, of exceeding delicacy ; all distinctly 
serrated on both edges, the teeth pointing from the base 
outward; each is strengthened by a central nb. They 
are jointed independently, on rounded shelly knobs, and 
are doubtless moved by strong muscles. Under pressure, 
the knobs and the fins are brought out with beautiful dis- 
tinctness. Here again we have true jointed limbs. 

On the front you may discern a pair of tiny antennsBy 
each bearing a pencil of very fine bristles. And just 
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below the IbvA of their base, in the centra of the dorsal 
region, 70a see the large eye, of a deep red hne, so deep 
that it frequently looks ai if it were actually and intensely 
black. Just below the eye, apparently, hnt condderahly 
more towards the ventral aspect, there is a huge maetftx, 
occnpying almost half the length of the whole body. The 
jawB are very simple in their constmction, and therefore 
Teiy instrnctive, for they contain the same elements as in 
Braehiimui; bnt from their excessive tenuity, and for 
other reasons connected wiUi the form of the animal, they 
are calculated to tax to the utmost your perseverance and 
skill in monipolation to resolve them. They were an 
enigma to me for years. 

The great nuutax is pear-shaped, pointing obliqnely 
towards the middle of the belly. This form is owing to 
the great length of the /ulcrum, and the wide corvatore of 



the malUL The rami are very broad, somewhat square 
at their base, flat, but much arched longitudinally. They 
open and shut vigorously, with a snapping action, bat are 
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not protruded from the front ; their whole interior edges 
come into contact. The nuMei are simple, slender hent 
rods, apparently withont distinct articulation. During life 
thej are thick and irregular in outHne, owing to their 
being inyested with dense muscles ; as is the whole upper 
portion of the mcutax. These muscles conceal or disguise 
the form and action of the parts during life, but the intro- 
duction of a drop of solution of potash into the water in- 
stantly dissolves away the fleshy parts, leaving the solid 
organs, or those composed of chitine, beautifully clear, 
and fit for observation. Withont this aid it would be im- 
possible to resolve the structure of these minute animals. 

The little Sword-bearer, like the Brachumus, carries its 
eggs attached to the hinder part of its body, for some time 
after they are discharged ; the minute green oval bodies 
that you see sticking to the side of this specimen, are not, 
however, eggs, but parasitic animalcules (Colcuyium vmcu* 
lomm), which very frequently iafest this species, adhering 
to various points of the shell, and even to the sword-fins. 

What I have now to submit for your examination is one 
of the rarest species of the class, and certainly not the 
least singular in its form. It is the tripod Wheel-bearer 
{Actinurm Neptunius). When fully extended, its length 
exceeds that of almost every other species, for it reaches 
about one-twentieth of an inch ; but its extreme thread-like 
slendemess precludes the unassisted eye from taking cog- 
nizance of it, as its thickness, even when greatest, is not 
more than one six-hundredth of an inch. 

From this excessive length and tenuity, the appearance 
of the creature is very remarkable. It may be likened to 
a cylindrical tube, out of which protrude a great number 
of draw-tubes from both extremities, principally the pos- 
terior one. Those in front terminate in an oval proboscis, 
which having a sort of finger at its extremity, and two 
eyes, with an antennal tube projecting obliquely back- 
wards, presents, when viewed laterally, a strong resem- 
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blanee to the head of a rabbit, the antenna representing 
the ears. In front, and jast below this head-like proboscis, 
is a double swelling, containing the rotatory organs, which 
are small and seldom unfolded. The eyes are deep black ; 
probably, as in the last example, a red of great intensity. 
When the head is withdrawn, the 
integument is very clearly seen to 
be turned inwards. The body con- 
sists of one long cylindrical tube, 
which receives three or four short 
joints to complete the abdomen ; at 
the dorsal point of the extremity of 
the last of these is the cloaca ; at 
this part the diameter is ahready 
very much attenuated; but there 
are eight or nine more joints which 
constitute the foot, and these are of 
extreme slendemess. Towards the 
extremity, two processea are given 
off behind, each consisting of a club- 
shaped piece, with a slender bristle 
at the tip. The foot terminates in three long, slender, 
cylindrical, divergent toes, which are flexible, and com- 
monly bent outward ; they are equal in thickness, and 
truncate. These are often retracted in various degrees, 
even when the foot is otherwise extended. 

Owing to the slendemess of the body, the viscera are 
greatly elongated. The mastax, as usual in this family, 
consists of two hemispheres (each bearing two teeth, set 
transversely, but converging to the centre) ; it is situated 
at a considerable distance from the wheels, and is reached 
by a long buccal fdnnel. The digestive canal is a long 
sac, apparently* undivided ; it originates directly from the 
mastax, with, I think, two small basal glands; its pos- 
terior extremity becomes gradually tapered to the cloaca. 
In the specimen we are examining, a small quantity of 
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foBcal matter of a yellowish-brown colour is collected in two 
small masses, near the extremity. Along the under side 
runs the ovary, which in this specimen contains two long 
oval eggs in advanced development ; from their transpa- 
rent brightness, I suspect the young are produced before 
birth. I think I can detect a contractile bladder, but am 
not certain. 

The dorsal region of the trunk is marked with strong 
rugged lines running longitudinally ; these look like corru- 
gations of the integument, but I incline to think them the 
strongly developed muscles for the retractation of the foot. 
Muscles are seen running through the joints of the foot, 
until they can no longer be traced, from their tenuity. 
The viscera can be detected with difficulty, partly owing 
to the longitudinal muscles, which are so strong and close, 
and partly from the incessant contraction and elongation 
of the parts, which drive the internal organs hither and 
thither. It refuses, you see, to swallow carmine, which 
might have assisted us. 

This singular animal is lively in its motions, especially 
in the protrusion and retractation of the extremities. These 
are constantly alternating, and a very curious sight it is to 
see the immense length of foot suddenly thrust forth from 
the body, in which it had been coiapletely hidden, the 
starting out of the horizontal processes, and the diverging 
of the long toes, as these are successively uncovered. The 
latter do not seem to be often used as instruments of pre- 
hension or adhesion. Indeed, the animal does not appear 
very much given to change of place, but lies in the water, 
alternately contracting and elongating. Frequently, as the 
foot is thrust out> the body is made to bend forward so as 
to form a right angle (see the engraving, in which the 
animal is thus represented at a ; b represents it when the 
head is rotating, but the foot is almost wholly withdrawn 
within the body; in which state the resemblance to a 
telescope, or to a nest of glass tubes, is striking). 
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The last specimen of this class of tin j fayoorites that I 
shall show you is one of more than ordinary heaaty. It 
is the Two-lipped Tnbe-wheel of the Homwort (Limmas 
ceratophyUi). Hitherto we have seen snch examples as 
have the power of freely swimming from place to place at 
pleasure ; but there is a considerable group, of which this 
is a member, which are permanently stationary, being 
fixed for life to the leaves or stems of the vegetation that 
grows under water. The stiff and spinous whorls of the 
Homwort {CeratophyUum demersum), that grows commonly 
in sluggish streams and pasture-pools, is a favourite resort 
of the species, but it is not confined to any one plant. 
Here, for instance, it has chosen as the site of its resi- 
dence the much -cleft leaves of the Water Crowfoot (Ra- 
nunctdtis aquatilis) ; those leaves, I mean, which, growing 
wholly under the water, are divided into a multitude of 
slender finger-like filaments, so different from those which 
float on the surface, and which are merely notched. 

You can readily find the Tube-wheels by the aid of a 
pocket lens, and even with the naked eye when you have 
seen one or two. By holding up this phial, in which a 
little plant of the Crowfoot is growing, and searching, with 
the lens, the window being in front of you, the filaments 
one by one, you will readily perceive, here and there, 
little shining objects standing up, or projecting in various 
directions from the surface of the leaves. The colony is 
rather numerous in this case, and we shall have no diffi- 
culty in selecting our specimens. 

On this filament, which I have seized with the tips of a 
pair of pliers, I can see at least half-a-dozen of the little 
parasites. This, then, I will nip off from the plant, and 
put it with its tiny population into the live-box. Here it 
is ready for examination. 

Several of the animals are in the field of view ; but we 
will look at one at a time. A long narrow tube, slightly 
widening at the mouth, is affixed by the lower extremity 
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to the slender filaments of water-grasg, crowfoot, &e. It 
ifl aboot one fifty-fifth of no ioeh in lengtJi, pellacid, bnt 
tinged with browniBb yellow. It appenra to be of a gela- 
tinous teztore, and is ooTered with foreign sabstaneoa, 
snob as decaying animal or vegetable mat- 
ters, which adhere to its surface. From 
the month of the tnbe protrades a trsna- 
parent colonrleBS animal, the head of which 
: is ronnded, with the extremity pursed np. 
Suddenly it nniblds its flower-li^e wheel, 
[ which consists of two broad neariy cironlar 
lobes nnited, the margin of which is set 
: with strong cilia, mnch resembling those of 
the last speeies. 

Each eiliom appears to be corred, and 
to be thickened at the middle — the optical 
erpiesBion of the ciliary wave; and the 
effect of the rotation, ae each eeems to 
pnrBOe its fellows aroond the circnlar 
conrse down the dividing sinnositj, np thtf 
opposite Hides, and round the margin again, 
is very striking. The cilia at the &ont 
are interrupted between the lobes. In 
I the centre of each lobe is a broad plate, 
TwtKurrm sorrounded by a bright ring, and orossed 
TiBB-WMMi. ^y radiating lines, which also extend to- 
wards the ciliated margin ; probably these are mnscular 
filaments. The funnel is between the lobes, and leads by 
a short cesophagns, or gnllet, to a bulhoas transparent 
mastax, in which are seen jaws that work on each other. 
Below Uiis is a long capacions sac, without conTolotions 
or conHtriotioDS, but an>t^Bi>tly grannlar in its textnre. 
The alimentary canal is bent upwards throngh the whole 
length, terminating in an orifice behind the rotatory organ ; 
for though I have not traced it when empty, I have seen 
the fiscal matter driven rapidly upward as through a canal, 
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until ihe mass was diBcharged just behind th« smnooa 
deft. On our ntizing carmine with the water, Uie effect is 
Tei7 striking ; the particles, whirled round in two ciranlar 
vortices, are poured in an aocmnolated torrent thruogh the 
sinoosi^, and orer the elevation at the front of the head. 
We presently perceive a slender line of erimBon pasnng 
down below the nuutaz, which indicates a slender stoniach- 
tube there ; and, after a while, a little b^ of the some 
pigment accnmnlatea, and is seen resting a little lower 
down. This, then, indicates the form and position of the 
Btomach ; it mast be a very slender eanal, terminating in 
a small ronnded bag, at abont one-third of the dialftnce 
from the mastax to the base of the tube. The lengthened 
fiac which yon see is the ovary, from which the eggs are 
discharged into the lower part of the ease. 



The month needs a little explanation in detail. As yon 
see it, yoa probably discern little resemblance in its parts 
to the same organ in Bratkioniu, and yet essentially it is 
formed of the very same parts ; and as it is very instmo- 
tjve to observe the modificatioos, in differ^it animals, of a 
common model of any particolar organ, it will be worth 
while to devote a few minntes' carefhl observation to this 
stractnre befta-e ns, especially as it is here seen with more 
than nsnal brilliancy and clearness. 

The mastax, then, which yon see in the centre of the 
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animal, just below the level of the beaatifol flower-like 
wheels, eonsists as usual of three sub-globose lobes ; one 
on each side appropriated to each malleus, and the third 
descending towards the ventral aspect, which envelops 
the incus. The mallei are more intimately united to the 
rami of the incus than in the former type, each uncus 
forming, with its ramus, a well-defined mass of muscle, 
inclosing the solid parts, and in form approaching that of 
a quadrant, or fourth part of a circle ; two flat faces 
opposing and working on each other. Across the upper 
surface of the mass the uncus is stretched, as three long 
parallel fingers arched in their common direction, and im- 
bedded in the muscular substance ; their pcnnts just reach- 
ing the opposite face of the ramus, and meeting the points 
of the opposite uncus, when closed. The manubrium is 
much disguised, by being greatly dilated transversely, 
forming three bow-like loops of little solidity, to the chord 
of which the fingers are soldered, not articulated. The 
surface of the dense muscular mass displays striaB, or 
streaks, parallel to the fingers, and, as it were, continuing 
their number towards their dorsal extremity, becoming 
fainter till they, are imperceptible. These strisB do not 
disappear when the muscular parts are dissolved by potash ; 
and hence I infer the existence of a delicate investiture of 
solid substance similar to that of the teeth, &c., inclosing 
the muscular mass. 

The incus, which cannot be separated firom the mallei, 
thus consists of two portions, corresponding to the rami in 
BrachiontLSj &c., each of which forms the lower part of the 
mass just described. At the ventral extremity they are 
articulated to a slender fulcrum, which is a little bent 
downward. The solid framework of each ramus sends off 
from its inferior surface a slender curved process, which is 
connected with the extremity of the fulcrum. 

The action of this apparatus is as follows : — The ciliary 
vortices produced by the waves of the coronal disk, pass 
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together through the upper sinoci, and are hnrled m one 
stream along the centre of the face, nearly to the project- 
ing chin. Here is placed the orifice of the buccal fiinnel, 
a perpendicnlarly descending tube of considerable width, 
slightly fdnnel-shaped at the top, the interior surface of 
which is strongly ciliated. It descends straight upon the 
mastax, over the part where the unci unite. But just 
above this point there are two valves projecting from the 
walls of the tube, also well ciliated. These can be brought 
into contact, or separated in various degrees, at will ; and, 
being very sensitive, they regulate the force of the inflow- 
ing current, and doubtless exclude hurtful or useless sub- 
stances. The current now flows along the two rami of the 
incus, as I have already described ; and, passing between 
their separated points, descends into the oesophagus, a 
slender duct opening beneath them, and leading to* the 
digesting stomach. 

As this current passes, the manducatory apparatus acts 
upon the particles of food which it brings in its course. 
Q^e quadrant-shaped masses approach each other and 
recede, with a rapid rolling movement, in the direction of 
the curvature of the mallei ; while, at the same time, the 
rami of the incus open and close their points, rise and 
sink, and occasionally perform a kind of shovelling action. 
The points of the fingers of the unci, meeting each other, 
doubtless pierce and tear the Infusoria swallowed, and the 
striated faces bruise, squeeze, and grind them down. 

When the muscular investment is dissolved away by 
potash, the essential identity of the whole structure with 
that of the type already described becomes abundantly 
evident. Even the maUei, which in some aspects present 
difficulty, when viewed vertically, are but little changed ; 
the fingers are paraUel instead of divergent, and the handle- 
like character of the manubrium is lost ; but three areas, 
inclosed by loops or carinss of solid substance, reveal their 
true nature. 
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We will now see if we can separate the animal from its 
tube, so as to examine its lower parts. By a gentle pres- 
sure upon the bottom of the tabe with the edge of a pen- 
knife, which I bring to bear upon it by the aid of this 
simple microscope, the creature is induced to wriggle out 
of his case. Replacing now the cover of the live-box, 
and placing it again on the stage of the compound micro- 
scope, we see that the lower part of the body forms a foot 
analogous to that of a Brachiomis, covered with ring-like 
wrinkles, and separated from the body by an abrupt con- 
striction and diminution of the diameter. At the very ex- 
tremity there is a sort of sucking-disk, by which we may 
presume the hold of the animal upon the plant is main- 
tained. No organic connection subsists between the foot 
and the tube ; for the latter is not an essential part of the 
aniihal, though absurdly called a lorica by Ehrenberg, but 
only an accumulation of mucus successively exuded from 
the body, and thrown off in the form which it possesses by 
the contractions and other movements of the body. 

But see ! the poor naked creature is writhing in con- 
tortions, which become more and more convulsive and 
spasmodic : and now it evinces great rigidity in these, till 
the body has become almost shapeless, portions of the 
surface being here and there violently forced out into pro- 
jections, and the foot strongly curled up. The only signs 
of life that now remain are the occasional fitful workings 
of the jaws. Are we then to suppose that the shelter of 
the gelatinous case is needful to its continued existence ? or 
did I inflict a mortal iigury upon it when I laid the edge of 
my penknife upon its lower part to drive it forth ? Most 
probably the latter is the true solution. 

Out of the ccilony that remains, we will now select 
another specimen, with ripening eggs, in order to watch 
the development of the young. Here is one with three 
eggs lying obliquely in the tube, one of which is ahready 
showing the impatient movements of the embryo within. 
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Ha ! now the eggHsbell has burst, and the little creature 
escapes from its prison, and quickly makes its way to the 
month of the parent-tnbe. Now it is free, and swims 
away rapidly, in a giddy, headlong manner. It is quite 
nnlike its mother; for its form is tmmpet-shaped, re* 
sembling that of a Stentor with a wreath of cilia aronnd 
the head, interrupted at two opposite points : the central 
portion of the head rises into a low cone. There is as yet 
no trace of the beautiful donble-petalled flower. 

It has been whirling giddily about the live-box for about 
a quarter of an hour, but now it begins to manifest tokens 
of weariness ; or rather the time is approaching for it to 
select a place of permanent sedentary abode. Its motion 
is sensibly retarded ; it now and then adheres to the glass 
momentarily, by its foot, and moves forward by successive 
jerks, not proceeding more than its own length at a time, 
and this apparently with effort. The periods of its re- 
maining stationary become longer, so that you may sup- 
pose it finally settled twice or thrice, before its wanderings 
are quite over, some shock or alarm sending it off to a 
little distance again. 

At length it wanders no more ; its foot holds fast to the 
glass, and its movements are confined to whirlings round 
and round on this as a pivot, and to sudden contractions 
of length. Presently we see a very delicate film surround- 
ing the point of attachment ; — ^the first rudiment of the 
tube, a ring of mucus thrown off from the skin, and 
pressed down to the foot by the contractions of the body. 
Meanwhile, the ciliary crown is dividing itself into two, 
and now we see ahready the essential form and appearance 
of the mature animal, every moment developing its per- 
fection. 



s 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WOBMS. 

Air examination of the diverse modes in which loeomotion 
is performed among animals, and the various organs and 
modifications of organs that subserve this important pur-* 
pose, would form no uninteresting chapter in natural 
history. You have two feet, your dog has four; in the 
bird, two of these are converted into wings, with which it 
rises into the air ; in the fish all of them are become fins, 
with which it strikes the water. But it is in the inverte- 
brate classes that we discover the strongest variations. 
The Poulpe " flops " awkwardly but vigorously along, by 
the alternate contractions and expansions of the web that 
unites its arm ; the Snail glides evenly over the herbage 
by means of its muscular disk ; the Scallop leaps about by 
puffs of water driven from its appressed lips ; the Lobster 
shoots several yards in a second by the blow of its tail 
upon the water; the Gossamer Spider floats among the 
clouds upon a balloon that it has spun from its own body ; 
the Centipede winds slowly along upon a " hundred'' pairs 
of feet ; the Beetle darts like an arrow upon three ; and 
the Butterfly sails on the atmosphere with those painted 
fans which are properly ** aerial gills." How elegantly 
does the Planaria swim by the undulation of its thin 
body, and the Medusa by the pumping forth of the water 
held within its umbrella ! How wondrously does the 
Echintia glide along the side of the tank on its hundreds 
of sucking- disks ! How beautiful, and at the same time 
how effective, are the ciliary wheels of the Braehionus ! 
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I am now going to show yon some other examples of 
trayelling machinery in an hnmble and despised, bnt far 
from nninteresting, class of animals, — ^the Worms. Here 
is an Earth-worm npon the garden-border. With what 
rapidity it winds along, and now it pokes its sharp 
nose into the ground, and now it has disappeared! If 
yonr eye conld follow it, yon wonld see that it makes its 
way through the compact earth not less easily nor less 
rapidly than it wound along the surface. If you take it 
into your hand, you perceive no feet, wings, fins, or limbs 
of any kind ; only this long cylinder of soft flesh, divided 
into numerous successive rings, and tapering to each ex- 
tremity. The very snout which you saw enter so easily 
into the substance of the soil, is no hard bony point, but 
formed of the same soft yielding flesh as the other parts. 
And yet with no other implement does the lithe worm 
penetrate whithersoever it will through the ground. How 
does it effect this ? 

The fineness of the point to which the muzzle can be 
drawn is the first essential. This can be so attenuated 
that the grains of adherent soil can readily be separated 
by it, when its action becomes that of the wedge. The 
body being drawn into the crevice thus made, the particles 
are separated still farther. Now another provision comes 
in ; the whole surface of the skin secretes and throws off a 
quantity of tenacious mucus or slime, as you will imme- 
diately perceive if you handle the Worm ; this has the 
double effect of causing the pressed particles of soil to ad- 
here together, and then to form a cylindrical wall, of which 
they are the bricks, and the slime the mortar ; and also of 
greasing, as it were, the whole interior of the burrow or 
passage thus made, so that the Worm can travel to and 
fro in it without impediment ; while the fact that the 
slime is continually poured forth afresh prevents the least 
atom of earth from adhering to its body. This you have 
doubtless observed, or may observe in a moment, if you 

s2 
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will take the trouble to thrtust a spade into the grotind, and 
give it two or three shakes. Yon will presently see on all 
sides the alarmed Earth-worms coming swiftly to the 
surface, and will notice how perfectly sleek and clean 
they are. 

But these contrivances are only accessories : we have 
not yet discovered the secret of the easy movement. The 
mere elongation of the snout is no explanation of the dis- 
appearance of the Worm in the burrow ; for you will 
naturally and reasonably say that this elongation cannot 
extend beyond a certain limit ; and what then ? No far- 
ther progress can be made unless the hinder parts of the 
body are, by contraction, drawn up towards the elongated 
front ; — ^but what holds the front in place meanwhile ? Why, 
when the muscles contract, does not the taper, wedge- 
like muzzle slip back and lose the ground it had gained? 

This we will now look at. I take up this Worm, and 
put it into a narrow glass cell, where we may watch its 
movements. It presently begins to elongate and contract 
its body vigorously, apparently alarmed at its unwonted 
position ; and the mucus is thrown off in copious abund- 
ance. We apply a low microscopic power to it, and catch 
glimpses, now and again, as it writhes about, of a number 
of tiny points protruded and retracted with great regularity 
through the skin. Its mobility precludes our discerning 
much more than that these points are very numerous, that 
they are arranged in four longitudinal lines, running along 
the ventral iside of the animal, — ^two lines on each side, — 
and that in each line there is a point protruded from each 
of the many rings of which the Worm's body is made up. 

In order to see a little more of these organs we must 
sacrifice a Worm ; having killed it, and divided the body 
in the middle, I cut off, with sharp scissors, a small trans- 
verse portion, say two or three rings, and press the 
fragment between plates of glass. Now, with a higher 
magnifying power, we discern in the midst of the trans- 
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lucent flesh ihe points in question. They are not, how- 
ever, single ; but each protrusile organ consists of a pair 
of transparent, brittle, glassy rods, shaped like an italic /, 
of which the recurved points are directed backwards when 
thrust out from the skin. 

The mode in which these assist the progression of the 
Worm is well described by Professor Bymer Jones. 
*' The attenuated rings in the neighbourhood of the mouth 
are first insinuated between the particles of the earth, 
which, from their conical shape, they penetrate like a 
sharp wedge ; in this position they are firmly retained by 
the numerous recurved spines appended to the difierent 
segments ; the hinder parts of the body are then drawn 
forward by a longitudinal contraction of the whole animal 
— a movement which not only prepares the creature for 
advancing farther into the soil, but, by swelling out the 
anterior segments, forcibly dilates the passage into which 
the head had been already thrust; the spines upon the 
hinder rings then take a firm hold upon the sides of the 
hole thus formed ; and, preventing any retrograde move- 
ment, the head is again forced through the yielding 
mould ; so that, by a repetition of the process, the animal 
is able to advance with the greatest apparent ease through 
substances which it would at first seem utterly impossible 
for so helpless a being to penetrate." * 

Implements analogous to these are found in most of the 
animals of the class Annelidat\ to which the Earth-worm 
belongs. But in this creature you see them in their sim- 
plest form : it is to the aquatic Worms that you must look 
if you wish to see the amazing diversity, complexity, and 
dehcacy of these organs. In tiiese there are one or two 
pairs of ** feet " on each ring, consisting of wart-like pro- 
minences, which are perforate and protrusiloy and through 

* « Gen. Outiine," 202. 

t From the Latin anneUuif a Utile ring. A large daas of anlmala 
known under the ooaunon name of Worm$, 
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tiie middle of which work a nnmber of hrisUea (seta), 
UTUiged in a radiating pencil, aomeUiing like the bain of 
a paint-bniBh. In this transporettt and colourless little 
Nais bom freah water, yon may see their form and airange- 
ment; in complexity tfaey present an advance npon the 
Earfh-worm, for here ther« are some seven or eight bristlea 
in each pencil, which radiate 
in the same plane, and are 
graduated in length ; they are 
veiy slender, bent at the tip, 
and as tisnspaient aa if drawn 
out of spim glass. It is inter- 
esting to observe with what 
l^htning-like rapidi^ they are 
»ooT o» xAu. thmst out and withdrawn in 

oonstant saccession, aa the 
body is ever lengthening and shortening. 

Let ns exchange this little fresh-water Worm for a 
marine one. Here is a Polynoe, a cnrioos genns, very 
common under stones at low water on our rocky shores. 
It ia remarkable on aeveral accounts. All down, the back 
we discover a set of oval or kidney-shaped pktes, which 
are called the back-shields (iorml dytra) ; these are flat, 
and are planted upon the back by little foot^atalks, set on 
near the margin of the under surface : tfaey are arranged 
in two TOWS, overlapping eacdi other at the edge. These 
kidney-^aped shielda, which can be detached with sli^ 
violence, are studded over with little transparent oval 
bodies, set on short foot-stalks whieb are perhaps delicate 
oigana of touch. The intermediate antennra, the tentacles, 
and the cirri, or filamenta of the feet, are similarly fringed 
with these little appendages, which resemble the glands of 
' certain plants, and have a most pngnl^r appearance. If 
we remove the ahields, we discover, on each side of the 
body, a row of wartlike feet, frum each of which project 
two bundles of spines of exquisite struotnre. The bundJea, 
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expanding on all sides, resemble so many sheayes of 
wheat ; or yon may more appropriately fancy yon behold 
the armoniy of some belligerent sea^&iry, with stacks of 
arms enough to accoutre a numerous host. But if you 
look closely at the weapons themselves, they rather re- 
semble those which we are accustomed to wonder at in 
missionary museums, — ^the arms of some ingenious but 
barbarous people from the South Sea Islands, — ^than such 
as are used in civilised warfare. Here are long lances, 
made like scythe-blades, set on a staff, with a hook at the 
tip, as if to capture the fleeing foe and bring him within 
reach of the^ blade. Among them are others of similar 
shape, but with the edge cut into delicate slanting notches, 
which run along the sides of the blade like those on the 
edge of our reaping-hooks. These are chiefly the weapons 
of the lower bundle ; those of the upper are still more im^r 
posing. The outmost are short curved clubs, armed with 
a row of shark's teeth to make them more fatal ; these 
surround a cluster of spearS) the long heads of which are 
furnished with a double row of tho same appendages, and 
lengthened scymitarS) the curved edges of which are cut 
into teeth like a saw. Though a stranger might think I 
had drawn copiously on my iancy for this description, I 
am sure, with your eye upon whbt is on the stage of the 
microscope at this moment, you will acknowledge that the 
resemblances are not at all forced or unnatural. To add 
to the effect, imagine that all these weapons are forged out 
of the clearest glass instead of steel ; that the larger bun- 
dles may contain about flfty, and the smaUer half as many, 
each ; that there are four btmdles on every segment, and 
that the body is composed of twenty-five such segments ; 
and you will have a tolerable idea of the garniture and 
armature of this little Worm, that grubs about in the mud 
at low-water mark. 

Should it ever be your fortune to fall in with a species 
of Sea-mouse {Aphrodite hystrix)^ which inhabits our 
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southern coast a little way from the shore, yon may be 
delighted and surprised with a modification of ttiese 
organs, which exhibits a more than ordinarily obvions 
amount of creative forethought and skill. I will describe 
them in the words of the learned historians of these 
animals, MM. Andouin and Sfilne-Edwards : — 

'< The feet are divided into two very distinct branches, 
the lower of which is large, conical, of a yellowish-brown 
hue, and much shagreened on the surfiice. The upper 
branch is much less salient than the lower* We observe 
at the foot of the dorsal shields two bundles of rigid bris- 
tles : the one, expanded like a fan and applied upon the 
shields, is fixed immediately outside the insertion of those 
organs ; the bristles which compose it are awl-shaped, 
without teeth, slightly curved, and directed inwards and 
backwards; their colour is a clear brown, with golden 
reflections. The second bundle is inserted more exter- 
naUy, on a tuberculous footstalk, and points horizontally 
backwards and outwards. The bristles which enter into 
its composition are very long, very strong, and terminated 
by a lanoe-shaped point, of which the edges are garnished 
with teeth curved backwards towards the base. These are 
veritable barbed arrows, having the extremities sometimes 
exposed, but often concealed in a sheath which is formed 
of two homy pieces, capable of opening and of closing 
again upon tiiem. 

'^ The use of these two valves it is not difficult to detect. 
They protect the points of the arrow, and permit the 
Aphrodite to receive them again into its body unharmed ; 
whereas, without this precaution, the tissues which they 
traverse would be cut and mangled. But when these 
weapons are deeply plunged into a foreign body, as into 
the soft flesh of those animals which annoy the Worm, 
sinca the sheath does not penetrate with them but folds 
back, it follows that their teeth are inserted without any 
protection, and that on account of their backward direction 
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they ean be withdraim only with great difficulty ; thus, in 
most cases, the dart becomes broken ; but the animal is 
famished with so great a number, that these losses are 
scarcely felt, and there remain to it amply sufficient for its 
defence in all contingencies." * 

You will have noticed that the learned French zoologists 
seriously countenance the notion that these exquisitely 
elaborate organs are weapons of offence. But in this I 
think they are in error, misled by the resemblance, already 
alluded to, which they bear to weapons of human construc- 
tion. The manner in which they act as implements of 
locomotion has been beautifully demonstrated by Dr. Wil- 
liams in the Nereidous Worms, of which he observes that 
in nearly all species the feet are constructed with express 
reference to progression on solid sur&ces. In many in- 
stances, the bristle is compound, consisting of a staff with 
a variously armed point or blade jointed to its extremity. 
'' Viewed by the light of mechanical principles, nothing 
can be so obvious as the reason why the seta in these, as 
in nearly all other Anndula, are jointed. K they con« 
slsted of rigid, unbending levers, it is manifest that they 
would prove most awkward additions to the sides of the 
animals ; if fixed too deeply in the surrounding soil, they 
would not act at all as levers; if too superficially, the 
Worm would be compressed in its tube at the moment 
when the seta of the opposite feet would meet in a straight 
line. These difficulties are effectually and skilfully ob- 
viated by the introduction of a joint or a point of motion 
on each seta. This is one instance among many which 
the eye of the mechanician would detect in the organisa- 
tion of the ArmeUda^ in which Nature takes adfoit ad- 
vantage of mechanical principles in the attainment of her 
ends." + 

Look now, in illustration of these principles, at the 
bristle-feet of this beautiful green PhyUodoee. No doubt 

 « litt de la France," IL 71. t " Bep. on Brit. AnneUda," 211. 
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you have often seen it in the little hollows of our rocky 
ledges, and especially on beds of young mussels ; and pro<- 
bably yon have admired the elegant ease with which its 
lithe and tortuous body writhes and winds, like a bit of 
green silken cord, in and out among the compactly 
crowded shells. You have wondered, too, at the difficulty 
which attends the attempt to take it up, not on account of 
the rapidity of its motions, but because of the extreme 
slendemess and slipperiness of the sulject, and of the 
power which it possesses of insinuating itself into the 
smallest crevice. 

The foot in this genus has but a single branch, and a 
single pencil of bristles, which is placed between the flat 
swimming leaf that ornaments each segment and the lower 
cirrus. The bristles are of the compound jointed form, 
but the joint is fixed in a peculiar manner. The basal 
portion is drawn out into a very slender long straight 
shaft, terminating in a knob somewhat resembling the end 
of a limb-bone. This is slit in one direction to receive the 
terminal piece, which is shaped somewhat like a lance- 
head, and is inserted into the slit exactly as a knife-blade 
is fixed into the haft. The head is in fact a knife-blade, 
with a thickened back and a very thin edge, which is 
notched into teeth of the most exquisite delicacy. The 
blade is slightly curved, and drawn out into a long acute 
point ; and the whole bristle is formed out of an elastic 
homy substance (probably chitine), that rivals in transpa- 
rency and brilliancy the purest flint-glass. 

I might adduce a vast variety of examples of these 
organs in the Marine Worms, all of which would charm 
you by their elegance and by their extreme diversity ; but 
I have other things to show you in this interesting class of 
animals, which fortunately are so common on all our 
shores that you will have no difficulty in procuring plenty 
of specimens for your private observation and study. And 
if you need intelligent guidance you eannot have a better 
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mentor than Dr. WilliamBy whose admirable '' Report on 
the British Annelida '' I have just cited. 

Before we dismiss oar little PhyUodoee to its home in 
the aqnarinm, we most try to get a sight of its pretty 
month. The Worms are somewlmt wayward in displaying 
this part of their eharmsy sometimes exposing it at in- 
tervals of a second or two for very many times in succes- 
sion, at others snllenly keeping it closed ; and no efforts 
that I am aware of on onr part will indnce the display ; 
we mast await their pleasure. It is, in fiact, a turning of 
the throat inside out In most of the Worms the head is 
minute ; and what seems to be the mouth is but the orifice 
from which the throat or proboscis is everted. In the 
Phyllodoces this organ is a great muscular sac, in some 
species equalling in length one-fourth of the whole body. 

Ha ! there it appears 1 What a chasm yawns in the 
under side of the head, as the interior begins rapidly to 
protrude, turning inside out as it comes forth, like a living 
stocking, until it assumes the form of an enormous {com- 
paraHvely enormous, of course,) pear-shaped bag, the 
surface of which is beset with a multitude of secreting 
warts or glands, somewhat like the papillad which stud the 
tongue in higher animals 1 The extremity, which is per- 
forated, is surrounded by a muscle, by means of which it 
contracts forcibly on whatever it is applied to, and thus 
holds it firmly, while the re-inversion of the sac drags it, if 
suitable, into the body to be digested. 

But this huge proboscis disappears as rapidly and as 
wondorfully as it was revealed. Commencing at what is 
now the outer extremity, which i^ quickly tumed-in, the 
whole swiftly returns to its cavity in the inverse order to 
that in which it was extruded ; and now that it is all en- 
gulphed, we marvel that so vast a sac can be packed away 
in so slender a case. 

In this instance the armour of the proboscis is feeble ; 
but we have species which are vexy elaborately armed. 
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There is a minnte species of LoniMnereUf which commonly 
appears in onr aquaria after they have been some time 
established, and breeds in vast nmnbers on the floccose 
matter that clogs the bottom and sides. In this tiny 
Worm there is a formidable array of jaws, resembling 
black hooks, which we may discern through their pellucid 
tissues, snapping and cutting viciously like so many pairs 
of hooked scissors. Though I have often had this litde 
species in my tanks in copious abundance, I regret to say 
I cannot find any at this moment for our examination, and 
shall therefore content myself with translating for you 
MM. Audouin and Milne-Edwards' description of the jaws, 
as they appear in a closely-allied form, but of fiEur greater 
dimensions, Eunice, 

** The proboscis is not very protrusile ; when it is with- 
drawn its external orifice is longitudinal, and the jaws are 
fixed on each side, all facing the medial line. When it is 
projected, however, the two margins of the longitudinal 
cleft become transverse in separating, and the jaws follow 
the same movement, and diverge in the ratio of their for- 
wardness. A kind of lower lip which is affixed to the 
under side of the proboscis is composed of two homy 
blades united towards their front extremity, and prolonged 
behind into points. The jaws are to the number of seven ; 
three on the right and four on the left; the two upper 
ones are perfecUy alike, and mutually opposed ; they are 
large, narrow, pointed, recurved hook-wise at the tip, and 
jointed at their hinder ends on a double homy stem 
shorter than themselves. The second pair of jaws are 
large, broad and flat, mutually alike, and jointed on the 
lower side of the first pair ; • • . their internal edge is 
straight and cut into deep teeth. The third pair are 
small, thin, concave, and notched; they are affixed by 
their inferior edge outside and in front of the second pair, 
which they conceal during repose. FuiaUy, the super- 
numerary jaw which is found on the left side only, is 
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and third paira. All these pieces are enrpaaaed by 
tbe margin of the proboscis, which is often hard and 
black." * 

From this complex and formidable month we wiU pass 
to one of qnite another fi3rm, not less effective, perhaps 
more formidable, bat ordained by the goodness of God to 
be a most valuable agent in the relief of human suffering. 
I mean the medicinal Leech, of which we can readily pro- 
core a specimen from our friend the apothecary. 

Here it ie. There is no protmsile proboscis , but the 
throat is spacions, and capable of being everted to a slight 
d^ee. The front border of the month is enlarged so as 
to form a sort of npper hp, and this oombines with the 
wrinkled mnscnlar margin of the lower and lateral prarticms 
to form the snoker. With the dissecting scissors I slit 
down the ventral ma^in of the sucker, exposing the whole 
throat. Then the edges being folded back, we see im- 
planted in the walls on the dorsal region of the cavity 
three white eminences of a cartilaginous texture, which 
rise to a sharp crescent- 
shaped edge ; they form 
a triangular, or rather a 
biradiate figure. 

Now, if you recollect, 
this is the figure of the 
ent made in the fiesh 
wherever a Leech has 
sucked, as it is of the 
scar which remains after 
the wound has healed. 

For these three little eminences are the implements with 
which the animal, impelled by its blood-sucking instincts, 
effiacts its purpose. But to understand the action more 
perfectly, we most use higher powers. 

• "LItt.de la Pnmoe,"il. 188. 
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I disseet out of the flesh, then, one of the white points, 
eay the mi<3dle one, and laying it in water in the compree- 
sorinm, flatten the drop, bat oae no more pressure than 
jnst enough for that. Now I apply a power of 160 dia- 
meters, and we will look at it in saccesEdon. Yon have 
tmder your eye a somewhat pellndd mass, of an irr^olar 
oval figure, and of flbrons texture, one side of which is 
thinned away apparently to a keen edge of a somewhat 
semicircnlar outline. £nt along this edge, and, as it were, 
imbedded into it for abont one-third of their length, are 
Bet between sevenfy and ei^ty crystalline points, of highfy 
refractive substance, resembling glass. These points gra- 
dually decrease in size towards one end of the series, and 
at length eeaae, leaving a portion of the cutting edge 
toothleaa. At the end where they are largest they are 
nearly dose together, bnt at length are separated by spaces 
eqnal to their own thickness. The manner in which they 
are inserted olosely resembles, in this aspect, the insertion 
of the teeth in the jaw of a dolphin or crocodile, 

Bnt this appearance is deceptive. By affixing the little 
jaw to the revolving needle, we bring the edge to face onr 
eye. It is not an edge at all ; bnt a narrow parallel-sided 
margin of considerable breadth. And the teeth are not 
conical points, aB they seemed when we viewed them side- 
wise, bnt flat triangnlar 
plates, with a deep notoh in 
their lower edge. Thus they 
partly embrace, and are 
partly inserted in, the mar- 
gin of the jaw. 

Observe now how beanti- 

folly this apparatus sabserres 

the purpose for which it is 

ji« or utKH linparlj. intended. By means of its 

sucker, the Leech creates a 

vacuum upon a oertam part of the skin, exactly like that 
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produced by a cnpping-glass. The skin covered is drawn 
into the hollow so far as to render it qnite tight, by the 
pressure of the sorroiinding air. Thus it is brought into 
contact with the edges of the three jaws, to which, by 
means of powerful muscles attached to them, a see-saw 
motion is communicated, which causes the little teeth 
soon to cut through the skin and superficial yessels, 
from which the blood begins to flow. The issue of the 
vital fluid is then promoted by the pressure around, and so 
goes on until the enormous stomach of the Leech is dis- 
tended to repletion. 

It has been suggested that this whole contrivance, with 
the instinct by which it is accompanied, is intended for the 
benefit of Man, and not of the Leech. Blood seems to be 
by no means the natural food of the Leech ; it has been 
ascertained to remain in the stomach for a whole twelve- 
month without being digested, yet remaining fluid and 
sound during the entire period : while, ordinarily, such a 
substance cannot in one instance out of a thousand be 
swallowed by the animal in a state of nature. Whether 
this is so or not, — ^whether man's relief under suffering' 
was the sole object designed, or not, it was certainly one 
object ; and we may well be thankful to the mercy of God, 
Who has ordained comfort through so strange an instru- 
mentality. 

The progress of marine natural history, as studied in 
the aquarium, has made our drawing-rooms and halls 
familiar with a multitude of curious and beautiful creatures 
which a few years ago were iaiown only, and that very 
imperfectly, to the learned professors of technical science. 
Among the forms which .embellish our tanks are several 
species of Serpula, and Worms allied to it. The shelly 
contorted tube which this painted Sea- worm inhabits, and 
which it has built up. itself around its own body, with stone 
and cement which that body supplied, is well known to 
you ; as is also the curious conical stopper with which it 
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doses np its bottle as mth a cork, when safe at home, 
and the lovely crown of gorgeously coloured fans which it 
expands when it takes ('< the atV/* I was about to say, but 
rather) the water. You are familiar, too, with the light- 
ning-like rapidity with which, while in health and vigour, 
the SerpuUif on the slightest alarm, retreats into his for- 
tress, taking care to dap-to the door after him. But 
perhaps you have never had an opportunity of examining 
the mechanism by which this rapid flight is e£Eected. 

As there are two distinct movements performed by the 
Worm, — ^the slow and cautious and gradual protrusion, 
and the sudden and swift retreat, — so there are two dis- 
tinct sets of organs by which they are performed. Shall I 
sacrifice one from this fine group to demonstrate the 
mechanism ? Well, then, I carefully break the shelly 
tube, and extract the worm uninjured. 

Its form is, you perceive, much shorter and more 
dumpy than you would have supposed from looking at the 
tube ; and it is somewhat flattened, having a back- and a 
belly-side. On the former there is a sort of shield, the 
sides of which bear wart-like feet, — about seven pairs in 
all, — ^which are perforated for the working of protrusile 
pencils of bristles, similar in structure and in function to 
those which we lately examined. 

Here is one of the pencils extracted. To the naked eye 
it is a yellowish body with a satiny lustre ; and this e£fect 
depends upon the light being reflected from a number of 
nearly parallel lines, — the staves of the spear-like bristles, 
— ^which the eye cannot resolve in detail. A drop of the 
caustic solution of potash cleanses the bundle from the 
fleshy matter which would otherwise obscure the vision, 
and now I place it on the stage. 

With this power of 400 diameters you see a multitude 
— some twenty or thirty, or more — of very long, slender, 
straight rods, of a clear yellowish homy substance, set 
side by side, like a sheaf of spears in an armoury. Each 
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one merges, at its npper end, into a sort, of blade, which 
is slightly bent, and which tapers to an exceedingly fine 
point. But its chief peculiarity is that the blade has a 
. doable edge, not like a two-edged sword, the edges set on 
opposite iiEbces, bat on the same f&ce, set side by side, 
with a groove between them ; and each edge is out with 
the most delicate and close-set teeth, the lines of which 
pass back upon the blade, as in oar sickles. 
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These pencils of spear-like bristles are the organs by 
which the protrasion of the animal is performed. Their 
action is manifestly that . of poshing against the walls of 
the interior, which on close examination are seen to be 
lined with a delicate membrane, exaded from the animal'js 
skin. The opposite feet of one segment protrade the pen- 
cils of bristles, one on each side, the acate points and 
teeth of which penetrate and catch in the lining membrane; 
the segments behind this are now drawn ap close, and ex- 
tend their bristles ; these catch in like manner ; then an 
elongating movement takes place ; the pencils of the 
anterior segments being now retraced, they yield to the 
movement and are pashed forward, while the others are 
held firm by the resistance of their holding bristles ; thas 
gradually the foreparts of the animal are exposed. 

Bat this gradual process would ill suit the necessity of a 
creature so sensitive to alarm, when it wishes to retreat. 
We have already seen how, with the fleetness of a thought, 
its beautiful crown of scarlet plumes disappears within its 

T 
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aUmy fastneBH : let ub now look st the apparatos vhidh 
efieots this moTement. 

If 70a look agun at this Serpula recently extracted, you 
will find, with a lene, a pale yellow line ronning along the 
npper aorface of each foot, tranevereely to the length of 
the body. ThiB is the border of an exceeding delicate 
membrane ; and on placing it imder a higher power (say 
600 diameters) yon will be astonished at the elaborate 
provision here made for prehension. This yellow line, 
which cannot be perceived by the nnaasisted eye, is a 
mnscnlar ribbon, over which stand np edgewise a moltitiidfl 
of what I will call combs, or rather eab-triangolar plates. 
These have a wide base ; and the apex of the triangle is 
carved over into an abrupt hook, and then this is ont into 
a number (from fbnr to six) of sharp and long teeth. The 
plates stand side by side, parallel to each other, along the 
whole length of the ribbon, and there are mnscnlar fibres 
seen affixed to the basal side of each plate, which donbUeas 
give it independent motion. I have oonnted 186 jdatea 
on one ribbon ; there are two ribbons on each thoraeic 
segment, and there are seven sneh segments ; — hence we 
may compute the total nomber of prehensile comb-like 



plates on this portion of the body to be about one thousand 
nine hondred, each of which is wielded by muscles at the 
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will of the animal ; while, as eaoh plate earriefl on an 
average five teeth, there are nearly ten thousand teeth 
hooked into the lining membrane of the cell, when the 
animal chooses to descend. Even this, however, is very 
far short of the total number, because long ribbons of 
hooks of a similar stmctnre, but of smaller dimensions, 
nm across the abdominal segments, which are mnch more 
nmnerons than the thoracic. No wonder, with so many 
mtiscles wielding so many grappling hooks, that the retreat 
is so rapidly effected I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SEA-XmCHINS AND SEA-CUOUMBEBS. 

Peebing about among the rocks to-day at low-tide, I 
fonnd, on taming over a large stone, an object which, 
though familiar enough to those who are conversant with 
the sea and its treasures, would surprise a curious ob- 
seryer fresh from the fields of Warwickshire. It is a ball, 
perfectly circular, and nearly globular,— ^nly that its under 
part is a little flattened, — ^hard and shelly in its exterior, 
which is, however, densely clothed with a forest of shelly 
spines, each one of which has a limited amount of mobility 
on its own base. On attempting to remove it, I find that it 
adheres to the stone with some firmness ; and that, on the 
exercise of sufficient force, it comes aw^y with a feeling as 
if something were torn, and I find that a multitude of little 
fleshy points are left on the stone. Having dropped my 
prize into a glass collecting-jar of sea-water, I presently 
see that it is slowly marching up the side, sprawling out 
on every side a multitude of transparent hands, with which 
it seems to feel its way, and which are evidently feet also, 
for on these it crawls along at its own tortoise-paoe. And 
I now see that it is the knobbed ends of some of these feet 
which were torn away by my forcible act of ejectment, and 
left clinging to the stone. 

It was not the first time that I had seen the Sea-urchin 
{Echinus miliaris) ; and I might have passed it by with a 
feeling of satiated curiosity, had I not recollected our 
evening's amusement. Oh, ho ! said I, what a fond of 
microscopic entertainment is inclosed in this stone box! 
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So I bronght it home, and now produce it as the text of 
oar conyersazione. 

Every part is a wonder ; bnt we mnst examine each in 
order. Take the spines first. 

As we examine these organs on the animal crawling at 
ease over the bottom of a saucer of sea-water, using this 
triple lensy we see that each is a taper pillar, rounded at 
the summit, and swelling at the base, where it seems tor 
be inserted into a fleshy pedestal, on which it freely 
moves, bending downward in all directions, and describing 
a circle with its point, of which the base is the centre. 
Each spine is for the greater portion of its length of a 
delicate pea-green hue, but the terminal part is of a fine 
lilac or pale purple. The whole surface appears to be 
fluted, like an Ionic column, but this is an illusion, as you 
will see presently. 

I now detach one of the i^ines, cutting it off with fine- 
pointed scissors as near the base as I can reach. I put it 
with as litUe delay as possible into the live-box, and exa- 
mine it with a high power, say 600 diameters. Look at 
it. Tou see the ciliary currents very distinctly; and if 
you move the stage so as to bring the basal portion into 
view,, you may discern even the cilia themselves, very 
numerous and short, quivering with a rapid movement. 
The currents are not longitudinal,, but transverse, and 
somewhat peculiar.. The floating atoms which come within 
iheir vortex are drawn in at right angles to the axis of the 
spine, and are presently hurled away in the same plane ; 
forming a circle, whose plane is perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the spine. The surface upon which these cilia are 
set is a transparent gelatinous skin, of extreme tenuity, 
stretched tightly over the solid portion, which it completely 
covers, and. studded with minute oval orange-coloured 
grains. 

The substance of which the spines are composed is best 
seen by crushing a few of these organs into fragments. 
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We now 866 a texture beantifolly delicate ; they are formed 
of calcareons substance as transparent as glass, and re- 
flecting the light like that material ; hard but very brittle ; 
clear and solid, with a fibrous appearance in some parts, 
but in others excavated into innumerable smooth rounded 
cavities which join each other in all possible ways. It is 
to this structure that the spine owes its strength, its lig^- 
ness, and its brittleness. 

This arrangement of the calcareous deposit in a sort of 
glass full of minnte inter-communicating hollows is very 
peculiar, but it is invariably found in the soUd parts of 
this dass of animals ; so that the experienced naturalist, 
on being presented with the minutest fragment of solid 
substance, would, by testing it with his microscope, be 
able at once to affirm with certunty, whether it had be- 
longed to an Echinoderm * or not. And this uniformity 
obtains in all the diverse forms which the animals assume, 
and in all the various organs which are strengthened by 
calcareous deposits — Crinoid, Brittle-star, Five-finger, 
Urchin, Sea-gherkin, or Synapta; ray, plate, spine, 
sucker-disk, lantern, pedicellaria, dumb-bell, wheel, or 
skin-anchor, — ^whenever we find calcareous matter, we 
invariably find it honey-combed, and eroded, as it were, 
in this remarkable &shion. 

Dr. Carpenter has described this texture so well, that I 
shall not apologise for quoting his words to you, especially 
as you will have an opportunity here of testing their cor- 
rectness, by personal observation. << It is,*' he remarks, 
** in the structure of that calcareous skeleton, which pro- 
bably exists, under some form or other, in every member 
of this class, that the microscopist finds most to interest 
him. This attains its highest development in the EcMnidaf 
in which it forms a box-like shell, or < test,' composed of 

* From the Gieek ix»^ (echinoe) a hedgehog^ and S^fM (derma) tJan, 
A name given to these animalfl from their bodies being generally anned 
with spines. 
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DTuneronB polygonal plates joined to each other with great 
exactness, and beset on its external surface with * spines/ 
which may have the form of prickles of no great length, 
or may be stout, club-shaped bodies, or, again, may be 
very bng and slender rods. The intimate structure of the 
shdl is everywhere the same : for it is composed of a net- 
work, which consists of cadbonate of lime, with a very 
small quantity of animal matter as a basis, and which 
extends in every direction (t.0., in thickness, as well as in 
length and breadiii), its areolie or interspaces freely com- 
municating with each other. These 'areole,' and the 
soUd structure which surrounds them, may bear an ex- 
tremely variable proportion one to the other ; so that, in 
two masses of equal size, the one or the other may greatly 
predominate ; and the texture may have either a remark- 
Me lightness and porosity, if the network be a very open 
one, or may possess a considerable degree of compactness 
if the solid portion be strengthened. Generally speaking, 
the different layers of this network, which are connected 
together by pillars that pass from one to the other in a 
direction perpendicular to their plane, are so arranged that 
the perforations in one shall correspond to the intermediate 
solid structure in the next; and their transparency is such, 
that when we are examining a section thin enough to con- 
tain two or three such layers, it is easy, by properly 
' focussing ' the microscope, to bring any one of them 
into distinct view. From this very simple but very beau- 
tiful arrangement, it comes to pass that the plates of 
which the entire ' test ' is made up, possess a very con- 
siderable degree of strength ; notwithstanding that their 
porousness is such, that if a portion of a fractured edge, 
or any other part from which the investing membrane has 
been removed, be laid upon fluid of almost any description, 
this will be rapidly sucked up into its substance.'* * 
To return, however, to our spine. When we look at it 

* « The MicTosoope," 668. 
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laterally, the appearance is such that we cannot bnt firmly 
beHeve, that it is grooved thronghont with straight and 
deep longitadinal farrows. But if we break ofTthe same 
spine transversely, and so exhibit it that the broken end 
shall be presented to the eye, we perceive that there are 
no grooves; but that the points in the circumference, 
which seemed to be the summits of the ridges, which are 
very narrow, are really lower than the intermediate spaces, 
which we supposed to be the grooves, and that the surfsuse 
of these spaces is really convex in a slight degree. 

The explanation of these contradictory appearances is' 
easily given. Meanwhile, however, they read an important 
liBSSon to the inexperienced microscopist, not to decide too 
hastily on the character of a surface or a structure, from 
one aspect merely. So many are the chances of illusion, 
that the student should always seek to view his subject in 
different aspects, and under varying conditions of light, 
position, &o. 

It is by making a thin transverse section of a spine,' — 
cutting off a slice of it, to speak in homely phrase, — ^that 
we shall demonstrate the structure, which is very beau- 
tiful.- This is an operation requiring much delicacy and 
practice, and implements for the special purpose; and 
hence it is best performed by professional persons, who 
prepare microscopic objects for sale. You may see such a 
section, however, on this slide ; but I do not know whether' 
the spine belongs to the species we are examining. 

The whole central portion is formed of the sponge-like 
calcareous matter, which, from the variously reflected and 
refracted rays of light, appears nearly opaque, and of a 
bluish colour by transmitted light. This structure sends 
forth radiating points (making longitudinal ridges, of 
course, in the perfect spine) ; and it is the opacity of these 
points (or ridges) which reach the circumference, that 
gives to the spine ^he appearance of being fluted. Indeed 
it would be fluted if this were the entire structure ; but the 
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Open space left betveen these projecting radii is filled with 
the solid glassy matter, having, as we see, a convex sur- 
face. This, however, from its perfect transparency, is not 
Been when we look at the side of the spine, the eje going 
down through the transparent matter to the bottom of the 
space. The spine is, in fact, a Anted eolomn of spongy 
glass, with the grooves filled with solid glass. 

We have not yet seen, however, the heantifbl mechanism 
appropriated to the movement of these qiines. Ton can 
bardly see this to advantt^e in 
the living animal, bat here is 
the entire shelly box of a dead 
Echiniu, on which, while for 
the most part the enrface is 
denuded of spines, a few dozen 
remain snfficiently attached to 
show what I wish to demon- 
strate, viz., the mode of artica- 
lation. Ton observe that the 
whole globose shell is covered 
with tiny knobs, difCering in 
size, and not set in very re- 
gnlar, or at least not very ob- 
vions, order, but showing a "n™ <" kj""™"- 

tendency to mn in lines from ««!««(</««««.. 

pole to pole of the globe. Giving attention to one of the 
larger of these knobs, under a lens it is seen to be a hemi- 
spherical eminence on the shell, the very snmmit of whioh 
is crowned by a tiny nipple of polished whiteness, resem- 
bling ivory. Now if we careMIy lifl one of the still 
femaining spines from its attachment, which in its present 
dried stato is so fragile that the slightest touch is sufficient 
for the pnrpose, we shall note that its base rests on this 
Hdj nipple ; and on turning it np, and bringing Uie mag< 
nii^ing power to bear npon its base, we see that this is 
excavated with a hollow, whose dimensions exactly corre- 
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spond with those of the nipple. It is indeed a tme ** ball 
and socket " joint, like that of the human hip or shoulder, 
and is surrounded by a capsular ligament to keep it in 
place, the muscles which sway the spine from side to side 
and cause it to rotate being inserted outside the capsule or 
ease. Professor Edward Forbes calculates that upon a 
large Echinus^ sueh as this dried specimen of E* vphara^ 
there are more than four thousand spines, every one of 
which has the structure, the mechanism, and the move- 
ments that we have been examining. Well may he say, 
that << truly the skill of the Great Architect of Nature is 
not less displayed in the construction of a Sea-urchin than 
in the building up of a world 1 " 

To return now to our little E» miUariSf which has been 
all this time coursing round and round his saucer, wonder- 
ing, perchance, at the narrowness and shallowness of the 
"^^te Sea in which he finds himself. Again we peer, lens 
to eye, over the bristling surface, and discern, shooting up 
amidst the spines, and ahnost as thickly crowded as they, 
multitudes of the tiny ofrgans which have caused so much 
doubt and discussion among naturalists. Miiller, the great 
marine zoologist of Denmark, who first discovered them, 
thought them parasitic animals, living piratically upon the 
unwilling Urchin, and accordingly gave them generic and 
specific names. The term pediceUana^ which he assigned 
to his supposed genus, is that by which modem natu- 
ralists have agreed to call them still, though the word is 
not now used in a generic sense, since it is indubitably 
established that they are not independent animals, but 
essential parts of tibte Urchin itself. Miiller described 
three distinct sorts, and I have added a fourth to the 
number ; they are named P. triphyllay tridensy glohifera^ 
and iUreophylla. They all agree in these particulars: — 
that each has a long, slender, cylindrical, fieshy stem» 
through the centre of which runs an axis or rod of calca- 
reous substance ; that the base of the stem rests on the 
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skin of the Urchin ; {hat on the summit is plaeed a head 
consisting of three pieces^ which are capable of being 
widely opened and of being closed together, at least at 
their tips ; that the edges of these pieces, which come into 
mutual contact, are famished with teeth, which lock into 
each other ; that the head-pieces (like the stem) consist of 
calcareous centres, clothed with flesh; that, besides the 
opening and shutting of the bead, the stem can be swayed 
from side to side ; and that all these movements are spon- 
taneous, and apparently voluntary. It appears that the 
head-pieces close on any object jHresented to them, su^h as 
the point of a needle, and hold with considerable force and 
tenacity, so that the pedkeUaria may be drawn out of the 
water without relaxing its grasp. 

Looking at one of the first-named kind, the pediceUaria 
triphylla, of this Echinus miUariSf we see that it consists 
of three broad and thick somewhat triangular pieces, 
jointed into a head, set on a thickish stem of transparent 
gelatinous fibrous substance, through which a slender core 
of calcareous matter runs that looks fibrous and blue. 
The three movable pieces or blades are convex externally, 
concave internally; thin in substance, fumifihed along 
their opposite or concave sides with two longitudinal ridges 
or keels, each of which is cut into the most beautifully fine 
teeth, so that the edge of each ridge looks like a shark's 
tooth ; the edges of the pieces are also similarly toothed : 
these shut precisely into each other. 

In the larger E* ^phara, the head-blades of this kind 
have one stout central ridge, which is rounded and not 
toothed. It forms the front of a great interior cavity 
which opens by two orifices on each side of the column. 

The movable pieces inclose a skeleton of calcareous 
substance, glassy, colourless, and brittle, in which, accord- 
ing to the plan I have already described, are excavated a 
multitude of oval cavities which form iiregular rows; a 
central line runs down each piece, that is solid and free 
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from cftTi&B. This mleBTeoni skeleton is encased in a 
geUtinoas flesb, similar to and eontinnoos with that of the 
atalk. 

This is the smallest kind, the head being ahont ^gth of 
an inch in height 

Considerable modifications are fonnd to exist in the de- 
tfuls of each form, in the relative proportions which the 
parts bear to each other, and so forth ; so that two forma, 
which in their extreme conditions widely differ, matoally 
approach, and appear to mn into each other. This is the 
ease with the present, and with the form which I will now 
show yon. 
P. trident is moch larger than any of the oUier forms, 
the movable head being about ^th 
of an inch in length, and the whole 
organ abont ith of an inch. This 
may be etmsidered as essentially 
F. triphyUa, modified by the 
blades b^ng greatly drawn ont in 
length, and at the same time ren- 
dered quite slender, so that they may 
be called pins; thc^ meet only at 
the points, ^lere they often cross 
the spaces between the basal parts 
being open. The inner edges of 
these are iiot«hed irith teeth as in 
P. triphyUa, of which those near 
the tips are larger and cut into sub- 
ordinate teeth of exquisite minnte- 
neas. 

We have here an opportnnity oi 

seeing that the oyal or square mark- 

HiAD ct »mic»LiABii ^^> ^^^ ^^ thlokly placed throngh- 

TtiDMKt. ont the ealcaroons substance of the 

blades, are oerttunly cavities in it ; for in those examples 

in which the pins, which are very brittle, are broken, the 
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edge of the fractnre is not eyen, but jagged with holes ex- 
actly corresponding with the marks in question; so that 
the stmctnre is the same as that of the spines and of all 
the other solid parts of the Urchin. 

We will now examine some specimens of P. triden^^ 
treated with potash, which will enable us to see the calca- 
reous support better. The head-blades expand at the base 
into three-sided figures, each of the two interior sides of 
which is indented with a large cayity, leaving a projecting 
dividing ridge, armed with teeth somewhat remote. from 
each other. The one exterior angle is toothed in a cor- 
responding manner, but the opposite angle appears plain. 
The angle of one blade-base fits into the cavity of its 
neighbour ; and, so far as I have observed, when the two 
edges thus overlap, it is the toothed one that is on the out- 
side. Looking from the circumference towards the centre 
of the head, it is the left angle that is toothed and external, 
the right being plain and sheathed. This observatioQ, 
however, applies only to E. miUaris ; for, in the corre- 
sponding organs of E. ipharaf both sides of the three- 
cornered base appear untoothed, except close to the 
bottom, where a deep notch indents each margin. 

Viewed from beneath, the head assumes an outline 
which is rondo-triangular ; but yet such that each side of 
the trian^e has a very obtuse projecting angle in the 
middle, where the blade-bases meet each other. They fit 
accurately, and each has a deep oblong cavity in its 
bottom, which does not, as I conceive, communicate with 
.the interior. 

By selecting one of these heads, which has been 
divested of its fleshy parts by immersion in caustic pot- 
ash, and then well cleansed by soaking in clean water, 
and placing it under a low power of the microscope— 
100 diameters, for example — ^with a dark ground, and the 
light of the lamp cast strongly upon it by means of the 
Ideberkiihn, or the side-condenser, we shall have an object 
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of most exquisite beaatj. The material has all the trans- 
parency and sparkling brillianee of flint-glass, while Uie 
elegantly-shaped pins, the perfect symmetry of the bases, 
the arch which is lightly thrown across their canity, the 
minate teeth of the tips locking accurately into each other, 
and the oval cavities in the whole stmctore set in regular 
rows, and reflecting the light from thousands of points, 
constitute a spectacle which . cannot fail to elicit your 
admiration. 

P. ghUfera is formed on the same model as P. triphyUa^ 
but is more globose, and each piece appears to haye a 
deep cleft at tiie point, which does not extend to the inte- 
rior side, where a thick ridge runs down from the point to 
the base. At the summit of this ridge, in each of the three 
divisions, there is set a strong acute spine, directly hori- 
zontally inwards, so that the three cross each other when 
the blades close, which they do energetically, — a formida- 
ble apparatus of prehension ! The stem is much more 
slender than in P. triphyUa^ and the height of the head of 
one of average size is only ^^^^rd of an inch. It is peculiar 
also in being slender throughout, and in having the knobbed 
calcareous stalk extending up to the head, which appears 
to work on it. In each of the other sorts the stalk extends 
only through a part of the distance, above w|^ch the in- 
vesting fleshy neck becomes wider and empty. 

But the internal structure is not quite the same as in 
the others. The main portion of the head is composed of 
gelatinous flesh ; the calcareous support being reduced to 
that ridge which runs up the interior side of Uie blade. 
This is somewhat bottle-shaped, with a bulbous base, and a 
long slender neck, with two edges on the inner face, which 
are armed with horizontal hooked spines, some of which are 
double ; and the whole terminates in a sort of ring, formed 
by the last pair of spines, which unite into the acute hori- 
zontal point that I have already mentioned. The skeleton 
is filled with oval cavities, like that of the others. 
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The fonrth kind of Pediedlaria, which I eall P. aUreo- 
phyUa, is quite distinct from any of the others. It is 
yery minate, the head heing only ^^th of an ineh in 
height The head is a kind of lengthened sphere, ent into 
three segments, exactly as if an orange were divided hy 
three perpendicular incisions, meeting at the centre. Thus 
the hlades meet accnrately in eyery part when closed, bat 
expand to a horizontal condition. These are almost 
entirely calcareous, being invested but thinly with the 
gelatinous flesh. They are filled with the nsnal oyal cavi- 
ties, 'set in arched rows. 

The head is set on a hollow gelatinous neck nearly as 
wide as itself, and thrown into nnmeroos annular wrinkles ; 
its walls are comparatively thin, disclosing a wide cavity, 
apparently quite empty, as the blue calcareous stem ex- 
tends only half-way from the base to the head. At this 
point the neck contracts rather abruptly, and continues to 
the base, but just wide enough to invest the stem. 

This sort is confined, so far as I have seen, to the 
ovarian plates and their vicinity, where tl^ey are numer- 
ous. 

Thus these tiny organs, so totally unlike anything witii 
which we may parallel them in other classes of animals, 
do not merely afford us amusement, and delight us by their 
elegance of shape and sparkling beauty, the variety and 
singularity of their forms, the dabcnrateness of their struc- 
ture, and the perfection of their mechanism, but excite our 
marvel as to what can be the object which they subserve in 
the economy of the creature,-vwhat purpose can be fulfiUed 
by so many hundreds of organs so singular and scattered 
over the whole surface of the shelly body. 

It is very difficult to answer this question. The only 
organs with which they can be compared are the singular 
'* birds' heads" in so many of the Polyzoa, which we 
looked at some time ago. But, unfortunately, a like mys- 
tery enshrouds the use of those processes, and the only 
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light that we have as yet upon either form is that of dim 
coigectare. It has heen supposed that, in hoth cases, the 
function of the prehensile forceps is to seize minute animal- 
eules or floating atoms of food, and pass them to the 
mouth.: hut the supposition is involyed in great diffi- 
culties; as the organs, however fitted for prehension, seem 
peculiarly unsuited for transmitting objects ; besides that 
the great majority of them are placed very remote from the 
mouth. I can only repeat the conjecture which I hazarded 
in the case of the Polyzoan ** birds' heads,** viz., that the 
pedicellaria are intended to seize minute animals, and to 
hold them till they die and decompose, as baits to attract 
clouds of Infusoria, which, multiplying in the vicinity of 
the Urchin, may afford it an abundant supply of food. 

There is yet another series of organs which stretch out 
from every part of the surface of this living box ; scarcely 
less numerous than either the spines or pedicellaruByhni 
very different from both. They are what I alluded to just 
now as the feet. Let us pay a moment's attention to their 
appearance and action, before we examine their structure. 

We see, then, extending from various points of the 
shelly case of the Urchin, and reaching to twice or thrice 
the length of the longest spines, slender pellucid tubes, 
slightly tapering towards their free extremity, which then 
abruptly dilates into a hemispherical knob, with a flat end. 
These very delicate organs are extended or contracted at 
the will of the animal, and turned in every direction, 
waved hither and thither, and evidently have the faculty 
of adhering very firmly by their dilated tips to any object 
to which they are applied. 

So much we can discern as we watch the creature dis- 
porting in this vessel of water ; but we will now endeavour 
to learn a little more about its structure and economy. 
Selecting for this purpose a sucker which is extended to 
great lengthy I snip it across with a pair of sharp scissors, 
as near the. base as I can. Mark the result. The terminal 
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faiol) wUch vas attached to the bottom of the Banoer 
uaintams ite hold, bat the tabe has saddenly shrunk iqi 
to a sixth part of its 
former leagth, ex- 
changing at the same 
lime its smooth slen- 
demess and trauBla- 
^ncj for a wrinkled 
aemi-opacily. I push 
-the knob aside with a 
needle's point and thus 
destroy its adhesion ; 
which done, I take 

up the seTered and mom oi umh™. 

shmnken snoker, and la; it in a little sea-water in the 
live-box. 

Under a power of 180 diameters we see that the tabe is 
oomposed of two aeries of mnscnlar fibres, the one set 
ninning lengthwise, the other transTersely or in rings ; 
the former by their contraction diminiehing the length of 
the tabe, the latter diminishing its calibre. The muscular 
walls are covered with a transparent akin, studded with 
Tonnd orange-ooloored spots, perhaps glandular, exaotty 
similar to those we saw on the exterior of the spines and 
. pedicellarim. 

Now, to illnstrate tbe action 
of these tabular feet, I must 
again have reoonrse to tbe de- 
nuded shell of a preserved 
Echima. Taking this globose 
empty box in yonr band, hold 
it np against the li^t, look- 
ing in at tbe large orifice, which 
was once occupied hy the 
month: — jod Bee that the 
whole sheU is pierced with »™» <- iw"™- 
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mmnie holes or pores, which are arranged in ten longitndi* 
nal lines, associated so as to make five pairs of linec^ 
Now with a lens examine more minutely a portion of any 
one of these lines, and yon discern that it is composed of 
a moltitade of pores, which have a peculiar order of arr 
rangement among themselves ; that is to say, they form 
minor rows which cross, ohliquely or diagonally, the course 
of the longitudinal line. These rows are themselves double, 
the pores running in pairs, not however with mathematical 
symmetry. In this species, there are t]^e6 pairs of pores 
in each row, and so there are in the one which I have 
here alive, but in other of our native species the rows con- 
sist of five pairs. 

These pores are intimately connected with the tubular 
feet, each of which springs from a portion of the shell that 
is perforated with a pair of pores ; so that the cavity of 
every tube communicates with the interior of the shelly 
box by two orifices. 

Now, on the interior side of these two pores, — ^that is, 
within the cavity of the shell, — there is placed a little 
membranous, or rather muscular, bladder, filled with a 
fluid which is not materially different &om sea-water. 
There is a free communication between the bladder within 
and the tube without the shell, by means of the pair of 
pores, through which the fluid passes. By means of the 
muscular fibres, which are under the control of the 
Urchin's will, any portion of this double vessel can be 
contracted to a certain extent. Suppose it is the interior 
bladder ; the effect of the contraction of its walls is to 
diminish its capacity, and the contained fluid is forced 
through the pores into the tube without. The longitudinal 
fibres of this part being at the same moment relaxed, the 
tube is lengthened, because of the injected water. Sup- 
pose, now, in turn, the fibres of the tube contract, while 
those of the bladder relax; the fluid is driven back, the 
bladder dilates, and the tube shortens, until, if the aninud 
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fio please, its swollen tip is brought close up to the pores. 
By mechanism so beaatiful and simple is the prolongation 
or abbreiriation of these organs effected* 

We noticed, however, that the extremities of the tubes 
had an adhesive power, which faculty it is that constitutes 
them feet. They are prehensile, and thus they afford, as 
we observed in the living Urchin, the means by which it 
takes hold of even a smooth and vertical surfiAce, as the 
side of a glass tank, and drags up its body thereby. 

Putting, now, the extremity of this cut-off tube under 
^aduated pressure, having first applied to it a drop of 
caustic potash, we see that it carries a beautiful glassy 
plate of extreme thinness, which hes free in the swollen 
cavity of the termination of the tube. This plate is cir- 
cular in form, apparently notched at the margin^ and cut 
with four or five (for the number varies) incisions^ which 
reach almost to the centre. The substance is formed of 
the common clear brittle calcareous matter of the skeleton, 
hollowed into numberless cavities, according to the general 
plan. The centre is perforated with a larger round orifice. 
The apipearance of marginal notching is deceptive ; and in<*> , 
dicates a structure analogous to what we see in the spine^ 
The notched liae indicates the extent of the spongy struo* 
ture ; but beyond this the plate extends into a perfectly 
circular smooth edge, but is C(mstituted of a layer of calca- 
reous substance so thin that there is no room for the 
ordinary cavities within it. 

The round aperture in the centre plays an important 
part in the function of the organ. The foot adheres on 
the same principle as that by which children take up lai^e 
fiat stones with a piece of wetted leather, to the middle «£ 
which a string is attached. The boy drops his sucker on 
the stone, and treads firmly on it, to bring, it into close 
contact with the surface ; then he pulls at the string per* 
pendicularly, by whidb the central part of the leather is 
lifted a little way from the stone, leaving a vacuum there i 

2 
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flinee the contact of the edgae with the stone is bo perfect 
that no air can find entrance between them. Now the 
-1 pressure of the atmosphere upon 
the leather Is eo great that a con- 
siderable wei^t, perhaps half-a- 
dozen pounds, may be lifted by 
the string before the union yields. 
Well, the Tery counterpart of 
this amusing operation is repeated 
l^ the clever " Urchin " whose 
performanoes we are considering. 
nrciib-pun i» DBcwii. The tube ishis string ; the dilated 
end with the plate in it his leather ; bis mnecnlar power acts 
like the other urchin's tread, to press the bottom of the 
Backer against the snriace of the rock. Then he pnlls the 
string ; in other words, he drags inwards the centre of the 
muscular bottom of the sucker, which is, as it were, sucked 
np into 1^ central orifice of the plate. Thus a vacanm is 
formed beneath the middle of the sucker, on which the 
weight of tlie inonmbent water and atmosphere united 
f presses with a force far more than sufficient to resist the 
weight of his body, ^en he dr^ upon it, and, aa it were, 
warp* hinuelf nji to the adhering point. 

Here is is my cabinet a specimen of a Sea-Uiehin of a 
leas regular form : it ia the HearthUrchin {^Amphidotua 
eordatui). Essentially, its structure agrees with that of 
the more globular forms, but it is heart-shaped, and the 
two orifices, instead Qf being at opposite poles, are sepa- 
rated only by about one-third of the circumference. It 
shows alao singular impressed marks on its shell, as if 
made by a seal on a plastic substance. 

But what I chiefly wish to direct your attention to are 
the spines. These differ much from the kindred oi^^ana 
in Echinut, being far more numerous, veiy slender, curved, 
thickening towards the tip, and lying down upon the shell 
in the manner of hair, whence the species is sometimes 
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called the Hairy Sea-egg. The array of spines has a 
glittering silky appearance in this dried state. 

We will now put a few of them under a low power of 
the microscope, using reflected light and a dark back- 
ground. They thus present a very beautifal appearance ; 
elegantly-formed curved dubs, made of a substance which 
seems to be between glass and iyory, having the whiteness 
of the latter and the glittering brilliance of the former. 
The entire surface appears to be exquisitely carved, with 
very minute oval pits, arranged in dose-set lines, with the 
most charming regularity. It is the light reflected from 
the polished bottoms of these pits that imparts to the sur- 
face its sparkling brilliancy. At the bottom of the spine 
there is a little depression, which fits a tiny nipple on a 
wart-like prominence of the shell, as we saw in Echinus ; 
but a little way above this point there is a singular pro- 
jection or shoulder of the calcareous substance, which is 
set on at a very oblique angle with the axis of the spine, 
reminding one, as we look at t^e spine laterally, of the 
budding tines on the horn of a young deer. 

At first, perhaps, you are at a loss to know what pur- 
pose this shoulder can serve ; but by turning to the shell, 
and carefolly observing the spines in their natural con- 
nexion with it, you will observe that the obliquity of its 
position accurately corresponds with the angle which the 
individual spines form with the surface of the shell from 
which they spring; and that the shoulder has its plane 
exactly parallel with the latter, but raised a little way 
above it. Now the entire shell, during life, was dothed 
with a living flesh, having a thickness exactly correspond- 
ing to the distance of the shoulder from the shell. This 
shoulder, then, was an attachment for the muscular bands, 
whose office it was to move the spine to and fro ; the pro- 
jection affording the muscles a much better purchase^ or 
power, than they could have had if they had been inserted 
into the dender stem itseU 
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The tubercles on the shell show a straetnre which cor- 
responds with this. They are very minute ; but each of 
them is regularly formed, and is crowned with its little 
polished nipple, on which, as I have said, the spine works, 
as by a ball-and-socket joint. These are arranged with 
perfect regularity in what is called ^tn<n£na; * fashion ; and 
by close examination you will see that each is inclosed in a 
little area formed by a veiy low and narrow ridge of the 
shell, which makes a network. On the lateral portions of 
the under surface the meshes of this net are particularly 
conspicuous, and we see that they constitute shallow hexa- 
gonal cells, in the midst of which is seated the tubercle ; 
yet not in the exact centre either, but nearer the front 
than the back of the area inclosed. 

Now this elevated ridge affords, doubtless, the insertion 
of the other end of the muscles that move the spine ; the 
ridge giving a better purchase than a flat surface, as the 
keel on the breastbone of birds is deep in proportion to 
the vigour of the muscles used for flight. And, surely, 
the apparently trivial fact that the space behind the 
tubercle is greater than that in front, is not without signi- 
flcance, since it implies a thicker muscle at that part, 
which accords with the circumstance that such would be 
the insertion of the muscle-band whose contraction pro- 
duces the ouitward stroke by which the sand is forced away 
from the bed. - 

But what is the need of so much care being bestowed 
upon the separate motion of these thousands of hair-like 
spines, that each individual one should have a special 
structure with special muscles, for its individual move- 
ment ? The hairs of our head we cannot move individu- 
ally : why should the Heart-Urchin move his ? Truly, 
these hairs are the feet with which he moves. The animal 
Inhabits the sand at the bottom of the sea in our shallow 
bays, and burrows in it By going carefully, with the lens 
* See page 60 for an explanation of this tenn. 
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at yonr eye, over the shell, y6n pereeive that the spines^ 
though all formed on a common model, differ eonsiderahly 
in the detail of their form. I have shown yon what may 
be considered the average shape ; but in some, especially 
tiie finer ones that clothe the sides, the dnb is slender and 
pointed ; in others, as in those behind the month, which 
are the largest and coarsest of all, the dub is dilated into 
a long flat spoon ; while in the long, mnch-bowed spines 
which densely crowd npon the back, the form is almost 
uniformly taper thronghont and pointed. 

The animal sinks into the sand mouth downwards. The 
broad spoons behind the mouth come first into requisition, 
and scoop away the sand, each acting indiyidually, and 
throwing it outwards. Observe how beautifully they are 
arranged for this purpose ; diverging from the central line, 
with the curve backwards and outwards. Similar is the 
arrangement of the slender sidensipines ; their curve is still 
more backwards, the tips arching uniformly outwards* 
They take, indeed, exactly the curve which the fore-paws 
of a mole possess (only in a retrograde direction, since 
the Urchin sinks backwards), which has been shown to be 
so effective for the excavating of the soil, and the throwing 
of it outwards. Finally, the long spines on the back are 
suited to reach the sand on each side, when the creature 
has descended to its depth, and by their motions work it 
inward again, covering and concealing the industrious and 
effective miner. 

Thus we have another instance added to the ten thousand 
times ten thousand, of the wondrous wisdom of God dis« 
played in the least and most obscure things. <* All Thy 
works shall praise Thee, Lord ! '* (Ps. cxlv. 10.) 

There is an order of animals which naturalists put in 
the same category as the Sea-Urchins, but which* an un-* 
scientific observer would regard as possessing little or no 
affinity with them. Some are like long, soft, and fleshy 
worms, and others^ which ^ome the nearest to the crea« 
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tores we have been looking at, have still the lengthened 
form, which, however, so closely resembles that of a warty 
angled cacnmber that the animals I allude to are familiarly 
called Sea-encumbers {Holothuriadoi), The marine zoO" 
legist frequently finds them beneath stones at extreme low 
water, and larger forms — as big in eveiy direction as a 
marketable cucumber — are occasionally scraped from the 
bottom of the deep sea by means of that useful instrument^ 
the dredge. If you drop one of them into sea-water, you 
will presently see from one extremity an exquisite arrfty 
unfold, like a beautifully cut flower of many petals, or, 
rather, a star of ramifying plumes. .Soon it begins to 
dimb the walls of your aquarium, and then you catch the 
first glimpse of its affinity to the Urchins ; for the short 
warts which run in longitudinal lines down the body oor-^ 
responding to the angles, gradually lengthen themselyes, 
and are soon perceived to be sucking-feet, analogous in 
structure and in function to those with which the Star-fish 
and the Sea-Urchin creep along. 

But the relationship becomes more apparent still when 
we find that the Cucumber has a skeleton of calcareous 
substance deposited on exactly the same plan as in the 
Urchin, viz., around insulated rounded cavities. It is true 
you may cut open the animal and find notMng at all more 
solid than the somewhat tough and leathery skin ; but a 
calcareous skeleton is there notwithstanding, though in 
truth only a rudimentary one. If we were to cut off a 
considerable fragment of the skin, and spread it out to dry 
upon a plate of glass, and then cover it with Canada 
balsam, we should find — assisted by the translucency which 
is communicated to the tissues by the balsam — iJiat the 
skin is filled with scattered atoms of the calcareous struc- 
ture, perfectly agreeing with that with which the solid 
framework of t^e Urchin is built up, but minute and isp^ 
lated in the flesh, instead of being united into one or more 
masses of definite organic form. . 
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But ihe atoms I speak of are still more perfectly seen 
by dissolTing the piece of skin in boiling potash, and 
washing the sediment twice or thrice in pore water ; this 
may then be spread npon a glass slide, and covered with a 
plate of thin glass, when it forms an interesting and per- 
manent object for study. I have here a slide which is 
the result of such treatment; to the naked eye it ap- 
pears sprinkled with the finest dust, bat under magnifying 
power it is seen to consist of numberless calcareous 
bodies, of great beauty, and very free from extraneous 
matter. 

The elegance of the forms is remarkable, and also their 
uniformity; for though there do occur here and there 
among them plates of no regular shape, perforated with 
large or small roundish orifices, yet the overwhelming 
majority are of one form, subject to slight modifications 
in shape and size. 

Neglecting, then, the irregular pieces, we perceive that 
the normal form is an oval of open work, built up by the 
repetition of a single element. That element is a piece of 
clear glassy material, highly refractive, of the shape of a 
dumb-bell — ^two globes united by a thick, short column. 
The oval is constructed thus : — suppose two dumb-bells to 
be placed in contact, side by side, and soldered together, 
there would be of course an oval aperture between their 
columns. Then two other dumb-bells are united to these 
in a similar manner, but one on each side, so that the 
globes of each shall rest in the valley between the former 
globes now united. These then are soldered fast in like 
manner ; and the result is that there are three oval aper* 
tures. The next step is that on the top of the four united 
globes two other dumb-bells stand erect, and lean over 
towards each other till their upper globes come into con- 
tact, their lower ones remaining remote ; these are soldered 
to the mass and to each other, at the points of contact, 
leaving a fourth aperture. The same is repeated at the 
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oppodte «nd ^ two other dnmb-bella ; and the Btraotnre 
is complete u 700 see it. In almost all caaee the two 
suited globes of these ter- 
minal elements are fiised 
into one globe, and in not 



L- a few instances the ap- 
I 1 



I pearance is aa if these 
two domb-bellB were bnt 
one, bent over in a semi- 
circnlar form ; bnt still a 
good man; specimens oc< 
oiir in which the two damb-bells ean be quite dlBtingnished 
from eaoh other. The caloareoos matter &a,t soldetg tha 
elamenta together seems abundant, and has the ttppttx- 
ance that would be presented if they had bees made of 
solid glass, and united hy glass in a state of fusion ; the 
latter having apparently ran together, so as to smooth and 
round an^es and fill up chinks, even where, as is often 
the ease, the globes themselveB have only matually sp- 
proximated, and not come into actual contact 

The average dimensions of these oval aggregations may 
be .004 inch in length, and a little more than .002 in width ; 
but some specimens occur which are a little larger, and 
others a little smaller than this ; while the irregular plates 
are sometimes three times the length. 

Some of the more wiuin-fika 
members of this class have, 
however, a skeleton composed 
of pieces imbedded in their 
skin, of even more remaric- 
I able shapes than these. One 
of these is the Chirodota 
violacta — a native of the 
southern coasts of Europe. 
We have indeed a Sritiah 
Species of the same genns, a 
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specimen of which is in my possession, hat I have yainlj 
examined the skin for any stractnre analogous to this.* 
In the Mediterranean species the skin, especially of the 
helly-side, is described as filled with plates exactly re-» 
sembling broad and thin wheels of glass, supported by 
fonr, fiye, or six radiating spokes, and haying the inner 
edge of t^e hoop cut into tee& of exceeding delicacy. 

Another animal remarkable for the fomitore of its skin 
is the genns Synapia^ which is yery similar in form, and 
closely allied to the Chirodota. . It is yery common in the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean seas, but has not yet been 
taken on the British coasts. I would counsel you, how-* 
eyer, to. haye your eyes open if you haye the opportxmity 
of searching our coasts ; for, as Miiller found one species, 
the Synapta inkarens^ on the shores of Denmark, it is not 
at all unlikely that we may possess either it or some other. 
Should it eyer come into your hands, slit open the skin of 
the belly, where yon will find, imbedded in little papilla 
or warts, some highly curious spictda 
or calcareous forms. Each consists 
of an oblong plate, perforated with 
large holes in a regular manner, and 
haying a projection on its surface near 
one extremity, to which is jointed a 
second piece, haying the most singu- ai»cho»-plat« w stkapta. 
larly true resemblance to an anchor. The flukes of this 
anchor project from the skin, the shank standing obliquely 
upward from the plate, to which it is articulated by a 
dilatation, where the ring would be, which is cut into 
teeth.t 

* The most oarefnl and repeated search has not availed me to 
find in the akin the least traoe of calcareons atoms ; bnt this may pos* 
siUy be becanse I had mifortnnately preserved my spedmen in acetate 
of ahunmoj and the acetic add has perhaps ditssolved the Hme. 

t Since ibe printing of the above, an admirable paper has appeared 
in the proceedings of the Zoohgioal Eiodety of London, by Messrs. 
Woodward and Barrett, <<0n the Genns SynapUt^* These anthois. in« 
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Among the multitude of transparent creatures that swim 
in the open sea, few are more interesting than the in&nt 
state of the very animals that we have lately been examin- 
ing ; the Sea-Urchins and their allies. It is » productive 
way of obtaining subjects for microscopic research, to go 
out in a boat on a quiet summer's day, especially in the 
afternoon, when the sun has been shining, or when even- 
ing is waning into night, and, with a fine muslin net 
stretched over a brass ring at the end of a pole, skim the 
surface of the smooth sea. At intervals you take-in your 
net, and having a wide-mouthed glass jar ready, nearly 
filled with sea-water, invert the muslin in it, when your 
captures, small and great, float off in the receiver. After 
a few such essays, unless you have very bad success in- 
deed, you will see even with the naked eye^ but much 
more with a lens, that the water in your jar is teeming 



form US that two species of Synapta are foxmd in the British seas, one 
of which, the Chirodota digitata of £. Forbes, is the species referred to 
in the text as being in my own possession. Its skin proves to be studded 
with anchors, not with wheels, and it is on this ground referred to the 
genus Synapta, 

StiU later (See Qu, Jowm, Mkr, Sci. for 1862, p. 181), Dr. WyyiHe 
Thompson has obtained Synapta inhcerens in the Irish Loughs of Belfast 
and Strangf ord. In his admirable paper on the infancy and develop- 
ment of this curious creature, elaborately illustrated, he has traced the 
gradual formation of the calcareous spicule, from their ^Grst indication. 
The anchor first appears as a straight rod sharp at both ends. One end 
gradually becomes knobbed ; the knob extends on each sidfe, giving the 
rod a T form ; and soon the arms curve backward, giving the anchor- 
form. Then the basal end becomes dilated. Hitherto no trace of the 
plate has appeared ; but now a small glassy needle is seen lying acvoss 
the shank near the base. Each extremity of this now branches, and 
these again branch, the points meeting and uniting here and there, 
imtil at lengfch the plate is gradually mapped out As yet the openings 
left by the uniting network are smooth-edged ; bat the glassy network 
gradually strengthens, and the edges of the holes, now no longer meshes 
of a net, but orifices in a plate, are studded with teeth all round. I 
refer my readers, for much information of the deepest interest, to this 
yery valuable memoir. 
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with microscopic life ; and thongh many of your captiyes 
will not long surriye the loss of their freedom, still mean- 
whfle you may secure many an interesting plject, and 
examine it while yet the beanty and freshness of life re- 
main. And, moreover, with care and prudence, some 
selected subjects may be maintained in vigour, at least 
long enough to afford you valuable information on the 
habits, economy, metamorphosis, and development of ani- 
malSy of which even the scientific world knows as yet next 
to nothing. 

I have just been so fortunate as to obtain in this way 
one of our Sea-Urchins in its larva state, and have it now 
in the thin glass trough which is on the stage of the micro- 
scope. It is just visible to the unassisted sight as a slowly 
moving point in the clear water, when the vessel is 'held up 
to the light; but with th^ low power which I am now 
using, it is distinctly made out in all its parts, and is an 
object of singular elegance and beauty. 

It is, as you see, somewhat of the figure of a helmet, 
the crest rising to a perpendicular point, which is rounded, 
the vizor or mask descending far down, and ending in two 
points, and a long ear hanging down on each side, so as to 
reach the shoulders of the wearer. Of course such com- 
parisons are fanciful, but they assist one in intelligible 
description. 

Now, the entire helmet is composed of a gelatinous 
flesh of the most perfect transparency, so that we can see 
with absolute clearness everything that is within it. And the 
first thing that strikes us is, that a frame-work or skeleton 
of extreme delicacy, composed of glassy rods, supports the 
whole structure. Look careftdly at this, and mark its 
symmetry and elegance. There is, then, first, a rod which 
passes through the crest perpendicularly, and carries at 
its lower extremity a horizontal ring. To the opposite 
sides of this ring are soldered two other very slender rods, 
passing down nearly in a perpendicular direction, but a 
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litUe diverging; and two other shorter rods pai^s down 
from the front of the ring, parallel to these. After a while 
eaoh lateral pair of rods is tinited hy a short cross-piece, 
and the result is fonr lengthened rods, two of which go 
down through the vizor into the ohin-points, and two 
larger and stouter ones through the ears into the shoulder- 
points. This, then, is the solid skeleton, the intwest of 
which is much enhanced, when we ohserve that it is 
formed, on the common plan, out of perforated lime-glass, 
the two ear-rods and the crest-rod being pierced with $ 
regular series of oval holes, and bearing on their edges 
corresponding projecting points. 

Now, to turn again to the gelatinous flesh. The inner 
surface of the vizor, or that which would be in contact 
with the face of the wearer, supposing it to be a real 
helmet, has a great squarish orifice with a thickened 
margin, which we see by its movements to be highly sen- 
sitive and contractile. This square orifice is the mouth of 
the larva, and it leads into a cavity in the upper part of 
the vizor, which is the gullet ; and this in its turn ter^ 
xninates in a narrowed extremity, which passes into the 
orifice of a greater and higher cavity, the lip of which 
embraces it just as the bung-hole of a barrel receives and 
embraces the tube of a funnel. The latter cavity occupies 
the chief part of the volume of the helmet, the four rods 
diverging to inclose it. It is the stomach. 

It adds to the beauty of the little helmet-shaped crea- 
ture, that while the greater portion of the substance is of 
the most colourless transparency, the summit of the crest 
and the tips of the shoulder-points are tinged with a lovely 
rose red. The whole exterior surface is, moreover, studded 
with those minute and glandular specks, with which every 
part of the adult Urchin is covered; and the light is 
reflected from the various prominences with sparkling 
Jbrilliancy. 

The little creature moves through the water with much 
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grace and vitb a dignified delibention ; the crest being 
always uppermost, and the perpendicnlar poeitioa invari- 
ably maintained. It does not appear capable of reatingi 
its moTementa depending on inoeseantlj vibrating cUia. 
Ibesd organs we perceive densely cloth- , 

bag tiie long ear-pieces, but more espeoi- 
ally accomnlated and more vigorons in a 
thickened, fleshy band, which puses 
partly round the whole helmet, at Hie 
origin of these pieces. 

Yon do not discern the slightest re- 
semblance of form between this little 
slowly-swimming dome and the epined 
and bozed Urchin which crawls over 
the rooks; and yoa wonder by what 
steps the tiny atom of one-fortieth of an 
inch in length is led to its adnlt stage. 
Fortunately I can satisfy your curiosity 
<m this. point, not indeed from my own 
observation, bnt from those of Professor 
Johaun Miiller, whose disooveries of the 
developments of these and kindred ani- ''"^* "' 
laals are among the most interesting, because the most 
startling, of the marvels which modern zoology has revealed 
to uB. The whole proceas is fall of surprising details, to 
which the change of the caterpillar to a chrysalis, and the 
chrysalis to a bntterfly, presents no parallel, wonderful an 
ihoBB changes of form appear and are. There we have 
bnt modifications of outward form, produced by the succes- 
sive moults or castings of the external skin, and the 
gradual growth of the animal; which has from the first 
been present, tbough veiled. But the construction of the 
Sea-Urchin is by no means a process of skin-casting, nor 
has it any recognised parallel in the whole economy of 
uatoral history. It is a development perfectly unique. I 
will endeavvnr to make yoa acquainted with the results 
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lurriyed at from the researches of the eminent German 
zoologist, to whom we are indebted for ahnost all we know 
on the matter. 

Let me first premise that this beautiful helmet-shaped 
creature is not the future Urchin ; and, strange to say, that 
. only a very small portion of the present structure, namely, 
the stomach and gullet, will enter into its composition. 
The helmet is a kind of temporary nurse, within which the 
future Urchin is to be formed, and by which it is to be 
carried from place to place by its ciliary action, while the 
young animal is gradually acquiring the power of inde- 
pendent life ; when the whole constitution of the nurse 
will waste away and vanish 1 

The first trace of the young Urchin is a filmy circular 
plate, which is not symmetrical with the helmet, nor 
formed even on tibe same plane, but appears obliquely 
fixed on the interior of the stomach, on one side, close to 
the arch of transparent flesh which stretches from one of 
the points of the vizor to one of the ear-points. Herr 
Miiller compares the larva (which is not helmet-shaped in 
every species) to a clock-case, of which the vizor, with its 
hanging gullet and mouth, forms the pendulum ; and then 
the newly formed disk represents the face of the clock, 
only it is put on the side instead of the front. Now this 
tiny disk gradually grows into the form and assumes all 
the organs of the Urchin, while the enveloping nurse, flesh, 
rods, and all, wastes away to nothing. 

The disk, soon after its appearance, is seen to bear pro- 
minences on its surface, in which is traced the figure of a 
oinque-foil, the elements being five warts set symmetri- 
cally. These lengthen and grow into suckers, essentially 
identical with those of the adult, but most dispropor- 
tionately large. In the five triangular interspaces between 
these, little points and needles of solid calcareous glass 
begin to form, very much like the crystals that shoot 
across a drying drop of a solution of some salt ; these catch 
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and nsite, fimt mto T; And then into H-fonns, and 
then into iiregnlar networks. Ueannbile, flesh; ojlindrieal 
eolnmns spring np from the snr&oe, on« in each of these 
interspaces, and presently develop within their anbstonce a 
similarframework of porooB glass ; these soon manifest them- 
selves to be the spines, and each is seated on a little nndens 
of network) on which it possesses the power of rotating. 

At the same time pedicellariffi begin to be formed ; and, 
what is specially marrelloiiB, they are first seen, not on 
the disk, which alone is to be the future Urcliin, bnt on 
the interior wall of the helmet; whioh. is even now in pro- 
cess of being dissipated, and even on the opposite side to 
that which earries the disL They commonly appear four 
in nnmber, arranged in two pairs ; and one can see in them 
"—they being, like the siu^rs, large ont of all proportion 
to the disk — the stem, and the three-leaved heads, which 
already exercise their charaeteristia snapping movements. 
: The disk is meanwhile enlarging its area; and the 
spines and snekers, gradually lengtlwning, at length posh 
themselves tbrongb the walls of -the helmet ; the hanging 
points and crest of which are 
feat diminishing fay a kind oi 
insensible absoiption; the ci- 
liary movements become less ( 
figorons, and the month closes 
np. Bnt, corraspondently, the 
tJrchin is beginning to acqnire 
its own independent power of ' 
locomotion; for the sockers, 
DOW ever sprawling abont, are 
capable of adhering to any 
foreign body with whioh they umLom'sT^'DtU. 
oome into contact, and of drag- 
ging the whole stmctore abonti by their proper contractions. 
The cilia that cover the thickened fringing band still 
exercise their powers, and are the last to disappear. 
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When the disk hais grown to snch an extent as id spread 
over abont half of the larval stomach, very little remains 
of the helmet, except the middle portions of the glassy 
rods and the ciliary bands ; all the rest of this exquisitely 
modelled framework haying vanished by insensible degrees, 
no one knows how or where. The stomach- and gnllet, 
indeed, are gradually sucked- into the ever-growing disk \ 
but all the rest, flesh and rods, fringes, bands, and cilia, 
waste away to nothing. 

The mouth of the larva has no connexion with the 
mouth of the Urchin. The little isolated patches of glassy 
network continue to spread through the flesh of the disk^ 
until the whole forms one uniform structure, and con- 
stitutes a series of plates. The mouth is that spot in the 
centre, over which the calcareous frame is last extended ; 
and it is first distinguishable by the appearance of Ave 
glassy points, which soon develop themselves into the five 
converging jaws, which we see forming such a curious 
apparatus on the inferior side of the Sea-Urchin. 

Actual observation has not traced the infant animal 
beyond this stage of the development; but Professor 
Miiller has taken specimens, swimming in the sea, in 
which scarcely a rudiment of the larva remained. They 
had the form of round flattened disks, which freely moved 
their spines, and crawled about the sides of the vessel ih. 
which they were kept by means of their suckers, exactly in 
the manner of the adult Urchin. 

'' Thus ends this strange, eventful history ; *' and in 
reviewing it, one can scarcely avoid being impressed with 
a sense of the majesty of God in these His humbler works. 
By yrhat wonderful,* what unexpected roads does He arrive 
at the completion of His designs I and if such things as 
these are only now bursting upon our 'knowledge, after 
thousands of years of man's familiar contact with the 
inferior creatures, how many more wonders may yet 
remain to be unfolded, as science pursues her investiga? 
tions into the Divine handiwork I 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

JELLY-nSHES, 

^ 

As this afternoon was deligbtfoUj calm and warm, the. 
very model oi an autumnal daj^ I took my muslin ring- 
net and walked down to the rocks at the margin of the 
quiet sea. Nor was I disappointed; for the still water, 
scarcely disturbed by an undulation, and clear as crystal^ 
was alive with those brilliant little globes of animated jelly, 
the CiUograde and Naked-eyed Medusae, apparently litUe 
more substantial than the clear water itself. Multitudes 
of them were floating on the surfiEuse, and others were dis- 
cerned by the practised eye, at various depths, shooting 
hither and thither, now ascending, now descending, now 
hanging ligbtly on their oars, and now, as if to make up 
for sloth, darting along obliquely with quickly-repeated 
vigorous strokes, or rolling and revolving along, in the 
very wantonness of humble happiness. 

After gazing awhile with admiration at the undisturbed 
jollity of the hosts, I made a dip with my net, the interior 
of which, on lifting it from the water, was lined with 
sparkling balls of translucent jelly* Tbey were far too 
numerous to allow me to transfer them all to captivity ^ 
ihey would soon have cboked up and destroyed one 
another ; I therefore selected the finest and most interest- 
ing, shaking an example or two of each kind into my glass 
jar of sea- water, where they immediately began to frolic 
and revel as if still in the eigoyment of unrestricted liberty. 
And bere they are. 

, Among these bright and agile beings which are shooting 

X 2 
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iheir wayward irayerses across each other, and intertwine 
ing iheir long thread-like tentacles, we will select one or 
two for examination, as samples of their kindred. And 
first let me separate this active little Beroe {Cydippe poml- 
formis), which I dip oat with a tea-spoon and transfer to 
this other glass jar, that we may watch its form and 
moTcments nnaffected by the presence of its companions. 

We see, then, a little ball, almost peiifectly globular, 
except that a tiny wart marks one pole, of the size of a 
small marble, and apparently tnmed oni of pure glass, or 
ice, or jelly — ^according to yonr fancy, — ^perfect transpa-* 
rency and colourlessness being its characteristics, so much 
that it is not always easy to catch sight of the little crea- 
ture, except when we allow the light to fall on the jar in & 
particnlar direction. From two opposite sides of the globe 
proceed two threads of great length and extreme tennifyf 
which display the most lively and varied movements. 

These filaments shall occupy us for a few moments. We 
trace them to their origin, and find that they proceed each 
from the interior of a lengthened chamber, on each of two 
opposite sides of the animal. Suddenly, on the slightest 
touch of some foreign object^ one of the threads is con- 
tracted to a point and concealed within its chamber, but isr 
presently darted forth again. When the lovely globe 
chooses to remain still, the threads hang downward, gra- 
dually lengthening more and more, till their extremities 
lie along the bottom of ihe jar, extended to a length of six 
inches from the chamber. Then we see that this delicate 
thread is not simple, but is furnished along one side, 
throughout its length, at regular distances, with a row of 
isecondary filaments, which project at right angles from the 
main thread. 

These secondary filaments constitute an important ele^ 
ment in the charm which invests this brilliant little crea* 
ture. They are about fifty in number on each thread, and 
some of them are half an inch long, when fully extended, 
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bat it is seldom that we see them thtui straightened ; for 
they are ever assmning the most elegant spiral eoils, which 
open and close, extend and contract, with an ever changir 
ing vivacity. The animal has a very perfect control over 
each thread, as well as over each individual secondary 
filament* They are, either together or separately, ire-* 
qnently projected from their chambers to their full extent 
by one impulse ; sometimes the extension is arrested at 
any stage, and then proceeded with^ or the thread is par<» 
tisdly or entirely retracted* Sometimes the secondary fila* 
tnents are coiled up into minute balls, scarcely perceptible, 
or only so as to give to the main thread the appearance of 
small beads remotely strung on a fine hair ; then a few 
tmcoil and spread divergently ; contract again, and again 
unfold; or many, or all, interchange these actions toge- 
ther, with beautiful regularity and uniformity, repeating 
the alternation for many times in rapid succession. 

The beauty and diversity of the forms assumed by these 
elegant organs beguile us to watch them with unwearied 
interest, and we wonder what is their function. For, with 
all our watching, this is by no means dear. They are 
certainly not organs of motion. At times it seems as if 
they were cables intended to moor the animal, while it 
floats at a given depth ; for we see them with their ex- 
tremities spread upon the bottom, to which they appear 
to have a power of adhering, thus forming fixed points, 
from which the little globe rises and falls at pleasure, 
shortening or lengthening its delicate and novel cables, 
maintaining all the while its erect position. 

When the Cydippe swims, however, which it does with 
great energy, the threads seem unemployed, streaming 
loosely behind, and evidently taking no part in the pro- 
gression, though still adding beauty and grace to the tout 
ensemble. The organs by which the sprightly motions of 
the whole animal are effected are of quite another charac* 
ter, and shall now engage our attention* 
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Ton hare doabtless obserred, while gazing on the ani- 
mal, k peculiar glittering appearance along ita Bides, 
minted in certaip lights iritii brilliant rainbow-refleotionB. 
Now let OB take an opportunity, when it approaeboB the 
dde of the glass, to examine this appearance with a lens. 
The ^obe, yon see, is marked by longitudinal hands, eight 
in number, Bet at equal diBtanees, and ranging like meri- 
dians, except that they do not ((nite reach to either pole. 
These bands are the seats of the motile organs, which are 
highly onrions, and in Bome sort peculiar. 

Ead^band is of considerable width in the middle, bat 
becomes narrower towards the extremitieB, It conies a 




number — uaually from twenty to Ihirly— of flat thin mem- 
hranouB fins, set at regular distances, one above the other, 
which may be considered aa single horizontal rows of cilia, 
agglutinated together into flat plates. Each plate has a 
rapid movement ap and down, from the line of its inserT 
tion into the bond, as from a binge, and thns striking the 
Vater downwards, like a paddle. The whole band may be 
likened to the paddle-wheel of a steamer, except that tho 
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{>addles' are set in a fixed lin^ of eorvcktnre instead of i 
revolving circle. The effect, however, is exactly the same : 
that of paddling the heantiful little globe vigoroiislj through 
the water. The prismatic colonrs are produced by thd 
play of light on their glittering surfaces, which are evet 
presented to the eye of the beholder at changing angles. 
> We rarely see these rows of paddle-fins wholly at rest^ 
but occasionally one or two bands will be alone in a state 
of vibration ; or one or more will suspend their action 
while the rest ai^e paddling. Sometimes in a band that i^ 
at rest, a minute and momentary wave will be seen to mil 
Irapidly along its length. All these circumstances sho# 
that the ciliary motion is perfectly under th6 control of 
the animars will, not only in the aggregate, but in every 
part. 

In ail excellent memoir on this animal by Mr. B. Fatter- 
son, of Belfast,* there are some interesting observationd 
on the power of its tissued to become tinged with extras 
nequs colours, a fact which may be usefcQ to you in your 
researches, as enabling you with more ease and precision 
to demonstrate the internal structure. 

<< From the inconsiderable quantity of solid material " 
(remarks this observer) ''which enters into the body of 
the Beroes, and the rapid circulation of water, which is 
apparent throughout their frame, we would naturally sup- 
pose that any tinge which the body might accidentally 
acquire would be extremely fugitive. It was found, how- 
ever, to be much less so than d priori would have been 
expected. My attention was drawn to this peculiarity by 
the circumstance of all my glass vessels being one evening 
occupied by Beroes and Crustacea, so as to compel me to 
place a small Medusa in a tin vessel, which chanced to be 
rusted at the seams. Next morning the colourless appear- 
ance of the animal was changed into a bright yellow^ which 
appeared to pervade every part, and doubtless arose from 

* "Trans. Boy. Irish Academy," vol. six. pt 1. 
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the oiide of iron, diffused throo^^ {he 8ea-water» This 
tint remained during the entire day, althoogh the animal 
was transferred to pure sea*water. Wishing to try if the 
vessels of the Beroewonld become distinot,if filledwith some 
coloured fluid from which the animal could suddenly be with- 
drawn, and viewed through the usual transparent medium 
of sea-water, I placed a Beroe in a weak infusion of saffiron* 
At the end of twenty minutes its colour had undergone n 
perceptible change* I allowed it, however, to remain im* 
mersed for about six or seven hours, when it had assumed 
a bright yellow hue. It was then placed in pure 8ea« 
water, but retained its yellow colour for twenty-four hours 
afterwards; and though it gradually become fednter, it 
was very perceptible even at the expiration of forty-eight 
hours/' 

I am sure you will pardon my interrupting your micro- 
scopic gazings for a moment by quoting the following 
charming lines by the Bev. Dr. Drummond, which were 
elicited by his having watched with pleasure the elegant 
form and motions of this little creature : — 

** Now o'er the stem the fine-meshed net-bag fiing, 
And from the deep the little BeroS bzing : 
Beneath the sun-lit wave she swims concealed 
By her own brightness ;— only now revealed 
To sage's eye, that gazes with delight 
On things inyisible to vulgar sight. 
VHien first extracted from her native brine, 
Behold a small round mass of gelatine, 
Or frozen dew-drop, void of life or limb : 
But round the crystal goblet let her swim 
'Midst her own element— and lo I a sphere 
Banded from pole to pole— a diamond dear, 
Shaped as bard's fanpy shapes the small balloon 
To bear some sylph or fay beyond the moon. 
From all her badods see Inoid fiingea play, 
That glance and sparkle in the solar ray 
With iridescent hues. Now round and round 
She wheels and twirls — ^now mounts— then sinks profound. 
Now see her, like the belted star of Jove^ 
Spin on her axis smoothr— as If she strove 
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■To win apidaiise--a thing of canscious Miise, 
Quiyering and thrilling with delight intense. 
Long silveiy cords she treasures in her sides, 
By which, uncoiled at times, she moors and rides ; 
From these, as hook-haizs on a fisher's line. 
See feathery fibrils hang, in graceful twine, 
Graoefnl as tendrils of the mantling vine ; 
These, swift as angler by the fishy lake 
Projects his fly, the keen-eyed trout to take, 
She shoots with rapid jerk to seize her food, 
The small green creatures of crustaoeous brood : 
Soon doomed herself a ruthless foe to find, 
When in th' Actinia's arms she lies entwin'd. 
Here prison'd by the vase's crystal bound, 
Impassable as Styx's nine-fold round. 
Quick she projects, as quick retracts again, 
Her flexile toils, and tries her arts in Tain ; 
Till languid grown, her flne maehinery worn 
By rapid friction, and her fringes torn. 
Her fiill round orb wanes lank, and swift decay 
Pervades her frame till all dissolves away. 
So wanes the dew, oonglobed on rose's bud ; 
So melts the ice-drop in the tepid flood : 
Thus, too, shall many a shining orb on high 
That studs the broad pavilion of the sky, 
Suns and their systems, fade, dissolve^ and die." 

While we have been admiring onr lovely little Cfydippe^ 
and comparing notes with other observers and admirers ; 
other species as small, as transparent, as sprightly, and 
scarcely less elegant, have been impatiently waiting for 
their share of admiration y shooting to ai)d fro, tossing 
about their little bells of ductile glass, and alternately 
lengthening and snatching-in their sensitive tentacles, in 
astonishment at oar stoical indifference to their charms, 
and saying, after their manner, with the little nrchin whose 
feelings were hurt by the neglect of his papa's visitor, — 
<' Yon don't notice how beaatifol I be 1 " 

A thousand pardons^ sweet little Sarda I We will now 
give you our undivided attention ; and for this end we 
must take the liberty of catching you, and of transferring 
yoqr translucency to solitary grandeur in this other glass,. 
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Ha ! bat yoa don't want to be canght, eh ? And so yon 
pomp and shoot round and round the jar as the spoon 
approaches ! Traly yon are a supple little subject, difficult 
to catch as a flea, and difficult to hold (in a spoon) as an 
eel. But here you are at last, lying as motionless and as 
helpless in the silver as a half-melted atom of calf s-foot 
jelly, to which, indeed, you possess no small resemblance. 

Look at the pretty little Medusa in his new abode, at 
once recovering all his jelly-hood as he feels the water 
laving him, and dashing about his new domain with a 
vigour which makes up for lost time. 

It is a tall bell of glass, a little contracted at the mouth 
— ^its outline forming an ellipse, from which about a third 
has been cut off. The margin of this bell carries four tiny 
knobs, set at equal distances, and thus quartering the 
periphery; and these are the more conspicuous because 
each one is marked with a bright orange-coloured speck. 
Physiologists are pretty well agreed to consider such specks 
as these, on the margins of the smaller Medusa, as eyes, — 
rudimentary organs of vision, capable, probably, of appre- 
ciating the presence and the stimulus of light, without the 
power of forming any visual image of external objects. 
You will not gain much information about their function 
from microscopic examination ; for all you can discern is 
an aggregation of coloured specks (pigment-granules) in 
the midst of the common jeUy.' 

The knobs, however, are connected with other organs ; 
for from each of them depends a highly sensitive and very 
contractile tentacle. Sometimes one, or more, or all, of 
these organs hang down in the water motionless, lengthen- 
ii^ more and more, especially when the bell is still, until 
they reach a length some twelve or fifteen times that of 
the bell, or umbrella. Then suddenly one will be con- 
tracted, and, as it were, shrivelled, to mere fragments a 
quarter of an inch long; then lengthened again to an 
inoh^pr two ; then shortened jigain. Now the little bell 
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resmneB its energetic pumping, and shoots round and 
round in an obliqne direotion, the summit always going 
foremost, and the tentacles streaming behind in long trail* 
ing lines. Now it is again arrested ; the bell turns oyer 
on one side and remains motionless, and the tentacles, 
** fine as silkworm's threads," float loosely in the water, 
become mutually intertangled, instantly free themselves, 
pucker and shrirel up, slowly lengthen, and hang motion* 
less again, or, as the bell allows itself to sink slowly, are 
thrown into the most elegant curves and arches. 

Though these tentacles look at first like simple threads 
x>{ extreme tenuity, yet when viewed closely they are seen 
to be composed of a succession of minute knobs separated 
by intervals, like white beads strung on a thread; the 
beads being more remote from each other in proportion as 
the tentacle is lengthened. 

This structure is worthy of a more minute investigation. 
We will therefore confine our little Sarsia in this narrow 
glass trough, which is sufficiently deep to allow its whole 
form to be immersed, though somewhat flattened ; which 
is an advantage, as its movements are thereby impeded. 
Now, with a power of 800 diameters, you see that each of 
the knobs of the tentacle is a thickening or swelling of the 
common gelatinous flesh, in which are imbedded a score 
or two of tiny oval vesicles, or bladders, without any very 
obvious arrangement ; but for the most part so placed that 
the more pointed end of each is directed towards the crr^ 
cxmiference of the thickening. The intermediate slender 
portions of the tentacle^— the thread on which the beads 
are strung — ^is quite destitute of these vesicles. 

These little bodies are called cnida ; and, in the whole of 
this class of animals, and also in that of Zoophytes, they 
play an important part in the economy of the creature. I 
shfdl probably take occasion to exhibit them to you under 
conditions more fietvourable than are presented here, viz., 
in the Sea-Anemones, where they attain far greater dimen- 
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sions ; and therefore I will merely say here that each one 
of these tiny vesicles carries a harhed and poisoned arrow, 
which can he shot forth at the pleasure of the animal with 
great force, and to an amazing length t that hundreds are 
usually shot together ; and that this ^s the provision which 

the All-wise God has given to 
these apparently helpless animals 
for securing and subduing their 
prey. 

There is, however, another 
organ stiU more conspicuous in 
our little Sama^ of which I have 
not yet spoken. As the whole 
animal has the most absolute 
transparency, we see that the 
roof of the bell is much thicker 
than the sides, and that it gradu* 
ally thins off to the edge. The 
interior fiurihce is called the 8ub<- 
umbrella, and it carries within 
its substance four slender tubes, 
which, radiating from the centre 
of the roo^ proceed to the mar- 
gin, where they communicate 
with another similar canal which 
runs round the circumference, 
sending off branches into the 
tentacles. This is the circulatory 
system; and you may see, with 
the magnifying power which you 
are at present using, that a clear fluid is moving rapidly 
within all these canals, carrying minute granules; not 
with an even forward current, but with an irregular jerk* 
ing movement, as if several conflicting eddies were in the 
stream. Tet we discern that, on the whole, the granules 
are moved forward ; passing from the centre of radiation 
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towards the. margin, when we see them slip into the mar* 
ginal canal from the several openings g£ the radiating 
canals. 

This is a yery simple and mdimentary blood^system^ 
There is here no heart with its pulsations, no proper 
arteries or Teins, no Imigs for oxygenation ; bnt the pro-^ 
dncts of digestion are themselves thus circnlated through 
the system* And this brings me back to the central pointf 
whence you see depending the curious organ I spoke of . 
A long cylinder of highly movable and evidently sensitive 
flesh hangs down from the middle of the roof exactly like 
the clapper of a bell ; and, as if to add to the resem-i 
blance, this same clapper is suspended by a narrow cord, 
and is terminated by a knob- 

; Sometimes this whole organ is allowed to hang about as 
low as the edge of the bell ; then it gradually lengthens to 
twice, thrice, nay to five times that length; the tongue 
lolling out of the mouth to a most uncouth distance, and 
even the suspending cord (as I presume to term the at- 
tenuated basal portion) reaching far beyond the margin ; 
then, on a sudden, like the tentacles, tiie tongue is con- 
tracted, thrown into wrinkles, curled into curves, and the 
whole is sheltered within the concavity; presently, how- 
ever, to loll out again. 

This proboscis-like organ is called the peduncle, and its 
office is that of a stomach, of which the knob at the end is 
the mouth, having a terminal orifice with four minute lips. 
The flexible substance and rapid motions of this peduncle 
are suited to enable it to seize small passing, animals that 
constitute its prey ; and I have seen the Sarsia in confine- 
ment seize with the 'mouth, and swallow, a newly-hatched 
fish, notwithstanding the activity of the latter. For hours 
afterwards, the little green-eyed fry was visible, the engulf- 
ment being a very slow process ; but the Medusa never let 
go its hold ; and gradually the tiny fish was sucked into 
the interior, and passed up the cavity of the peduncle, 
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beeoming moi:e and more cloudy and indistinet as digestion 
in the stomaoh dissolved its tissaes. 

The greater portion of the food is by and by discharged 
from the month ; the fluids which hiaTe been eidaracted from 
it being on the other hand carried np through the base of 
the peduncle, and distributed along the four radiating 
yessels, conveying nutrition, supply of wasiip, and growth 
to all parts of the system. 

We may now liberate our little Sarsia, with thanks for 
the gratification he has afforded us, to resume his actiye 
play among his many companions. Meanwhile we will 
look for one of another kind among the group. 

Here is a pretty and interestmg species. Active it is, 
but less vigorously rapid in its movements, than either the 
Bero'e or the Sarda, It is, as you see, something less 
than a hemisphere, or resembling a watch-glass in shape, 
about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. In general 
character it resembles the Sarsia^ but the peduncle is 
smally never reaching to the level of the margin, and its 
mouth is terminated by four expanding fleshy lips, which 
are extremely flexible and versatile. 

The four radiating vessels here carry, just before they 
merge into the marginal canal, a dilatation of the common 
flesh, which, as you see, bulges out the surf&ce of the 
umbrella. We will examine one of these dilatations with 
the microscope. 

It is, as you perceive, occupied by a number of dear 
globes, each of which has another minute globose body in 
its interior. They are very diverse in size, some being 
very small, others comparatively large, and it is to the 
dimensions of these latter, that Uie swelling of the surfEuse 
of the umbrella is due. These vesicles are th^eggs of the 
animal considerably advanced towards maturity ; and the 
dilatations around the radiating vessels are the ovaries. 

The margin, however, presents us with the most obvions, 
and perhaps the most interesting, points of diversity from 
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the Sarsia. Lx the little beauty before ns, whose seiesatifio 
name, by the way, ThaumaaUag pilo* 
8eUa^ I have not yet told yon, — ^the oat- 
line is fringed with about fifty short and 
slender tentacles, each of which springs 
from a fleshy bulb, in which is set a 
speck of deep pnrple. These collec- 
tions of coloured grannies, which I have 
already explained to be rudimentary yhavxamtxas. 
eyes, haye a yery charming effect, and 
give a beaatifdl appearance to tiie little creature, as if its 
translucent crystalline head were encircled with a coronet 
of gems. 

You shall see them, howeTcr, under circumstances 
which will make them appear more lustrously gem-like 
still. Come with me, and I will cany the glass containing 
our little Thaumantias into the next room. Tou need not 
bring the candle, or what I am going to show you will be 
quite invisible. 

Take hold of this pencil, and, having felt for the glass, 
disturb the water with it. Ha ! what a circle of tiny 
lamps flash out t Tou struck the body of the Thaumantias 
with thQ pencil, and instantly, under the stimulus of alarm, 
every purple eye became a phosphoric flame. Touch it 
again ; again the crown of light flashes out, but less bril- 
liantly ; and each tiny lamp, after sparkling tremulously 
for a moment, wanes, and the whole gradually, but quickly, 
go out, and all is dark again. 

But it is tired of lighting up for nothing ; or its gas is 
exhausted ; or it is become used to the pencil and is not 
alarmed ; or, — ^at all events you may knock it, and push 
it, but it refuses to shine any more. Back with it then to 
the microscope, and let us see if it possesses any other 
points of interest for us there. 

Yes : we have not exhausted the organs of the margin 
yet. Between the tentacles which spring from bulbs there 
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are » good many more, far more minatei Trithoui any 
bulbs; — from four to seven between erery two of the 
piimarj ones. We won't mind these, but, bringing the 
margin iteelf into focns, and moving it along the stage 
horizontal];, we presently see one and another singnhir 
organs. They are eight in all, two being placed, bnt iire- 
gnlarlj, in each of the four qnadnmta of the eircle formed 
by the radiating canals. 

These are organs of hearing, very closely similar to 
those which ve see imbedded in the bosom of the Snail 
and other Mollnsca. Here they are comparatively lai^, 
and nnnsoally well fiimished. Each is a semi-oval en- 
largement of the flesh of the margin, in close connexion 
wiUi the walla of the marginal canal, hollowed so as to in- 
close a capacious cavity, in which are placed a considerable 
number, — ^firom thirty to fifty in this individual — of oto- 
lithes, or spheres of sohd, transparent, highly refraotive 



snbstance. They are ammged in a donble line, forming a 
orescent, and those which are nearest the centre are larger 
than thc«e towards the extremities of the line. I believe 
some observers have seen oscillatory and rotatory move- 
ments among these spbemles, as in the MoUusca ; but I 
have invariably fonnd them motionless in all the species of 
Medusa that I have examined, as yon see them here. 
One more little beauty &om out stock, and we have 
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done with these. There is one that moves among the 
rest like a bead of coral, the smallest of all, yet the most 
brilliant. Here is another, and here another of the same 
sort ; which has been named by Professor Edward Forbes, 
Turrii negUcta^ because naturalists before him had ne- 
glected to notice it, just as we have been doing, engrossed 
by its larger brethren. 

BeautiM as is this little gem, it is not so large as a 
dried pea, scarcely larger than a grain of hemp-seed. It 
is described as '* mitre-shaped ; " in other words it is a tall 
bell, with the margin slightly bent inwards, and the sides 
a little constricted. The umbrella is thick, and, being very 
muscular, is not so translucent as those we have been ex- 
amining ; hence it has a pellucid white appearance. But 
through thia shines its chief beauty ; the peduncle is very 
large, and globose at the upper or basal part, which is 
usually, as here, of a pale scarlet or rich orange hue. 

Imbedded in this orange-coloured flesh are seen many 
points of a loyely rose-purple, which two colours blending 
together, and softened by their transmission through the 
sub-pellucid umbrella, have a peculiar brilliancy. But 
stay ! here I have one more advanced in age, which will 
exhibit some peculiarities of interest in the economy of 
these frail but charming creatures. 

In this specimen, which is somewhat larger than the 
former, the margin of the umbrella is a little turned back, 
displaying more clearly the peduncle with its brilliant 
ovaries. These, too, are more turgid, and the rosy points 
are seen projecting from their interior, and some of them 
even ready to fall. And look I here on the bottom of the 
^sd are lying half-a-dozen or more of similar purple 
points, whose rich hue renders them plainly discernible, 
after a slight searching, to the unassisted eye. I will col- 
lect one or two with a tube of glass, and submit them to 
your examination under the microscope. 

You now discern that these bodies are perfectly oval in 
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form. One might, indeed, call them eggs — ^for they perfonn 
the part of such organisms, — ^bnt that they have soft walls, 
covered on their whole external surface with fine yibratile 
cilia^ by the action of which they are endowed with the 
power of free locomotion. We see them, in fact, gliding 
abont the water of the live-box under view, with an even 
and somewhat rapid motion, which appears to be guided 
by a veritable will. Under this power they are seen to be 
of a sofb rich lake-crimson hue, all over. 

These little gemmules have a somewhat romantic history 
of their own. I am afraid that these we see are too recent 
to afford us any help in tracing it, and therefore I must be 
satisfied with telling you what I have observed of it on 
former occasions. 

After the beautiful little Coral Jelly has swum about a 
few days, the umbrella begins to turn outward and back- 
ward, and to contract more and more, until at length it 
lies in shrivelled folds around the top, leaving the whole 
peduncle exposed. Long before this, the creature has lost 
its power of swinmiing, and lies helpless on its side upon 
the bottom. Meanwhile the orange ovaries have swollen ; 
the purple gemmules have become developed, and have 
gradually worked their way through the ovaries, and fallen 
one by one upon the bottom. There then they glide about 
for a little time, perhaps for a day or so, by means of 
their vibrating cilia. 

At length each little gemmule loses its power of wander- 
ing, its motion becomes feebler and more intermitted, 
and finally ceases altogether. The little being now rests 
on some solid body, — a stone or a shell, — ^to which it 
firmly adheres. Its two extremities grow out, adhering as 
they extend, and sometimes branching, but still in close 
and entire contact with the support. At length, after a 
day or two, from some point of Ihe upper surface of this 
creeping root, a kind of wart buds forth, and soon grows 
into an erect slender stem, which presently divides into 
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four Btaraighi, slender, slightly divergent tentacles, wbich 
grow straight upward to a considerahle length. The whole 
stmctare retains the rich purple hne of the original 
gemmnle. 

Beyond this point I have not pursued the history of the 
little Turris from personal observation; nor am I aware 
that any naturalist besides has studied the development 
of this particular genus. But the history of other genera 
is known ; and as the phenomena they exhibit are quite 
parallel to those which I have' been describing, so far as 
these have been traced, we may fairly conclude that there 
is the same parallelism in the subsequent stages. 

Assuming this, then, the little crimson stem with four 
I'&ys, — a veritable polype, — ^buds four more tentacles in the 
interspaces, making the total number eight ; these in like 
manner increase progressively to sixteen, thirty-two, and 
sixty-four. It now possesses a close resemblance to the 
Hydra of our ditches, only having more tentacles ; and, 
like it, the Medusa-larva buds forth from its sides young 
Hydra-like polypes, which take the form of their imme- 
diate parent, &11 off, attach themselves^ bud forth more, and 
so on. All these catch, living prey with their tentacles, 
swallow them with their mouths, and digest them with 
their stomachs, exactly like real polypes, and thus produce 
generation after generation of similar beings. 

- Years may pass in this stage, during which numberless 
polypes are f<»ined. At length the original stock, or any 
one of its descendants, takes on an important change. Its 
body lengthens, and becomes cut as it were into a number 
of rings, as if tied tightly round with thread, or like the 
body of an Annelid. These segments become increasingly 
distinct, until at length each is seen to be a shallow cup, 
notched at its margin, and sitting in the concavity of the 
one next below it. This structure is developed first in 
those at the free extremity of the polype, and progressively 
downward ; and the terminal cups are nearly free, rocking 

t2 
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in their soeeeMors with ejery wave, while the lowest seg 
meniB are seareely yidble as Buoh. 

At length the extreme cap rooks and oscillates until the 
slender thread of oonnezion is snapped, and it is firee. It 
at onoe turns itself orar, so as to present its concavity 
downwards, and, contracting its margin with the well- 



knoim pulmonic spasm, shoots away wiQi the movement as 
well as the form of a veritable Hedosa. The little pi^enj 
has at length, after passing throagh bo many changes, 
returned to the image of its parent. 

Stieh are, in brief, the phenomena of one of the most 
rsmai^ble series of Stcts that modem zoology has dis- 
covered, and which have been propoonded under tlie title 
of Hie Law of Alternation of Generations.'^ 
* BeepftgesSSS, SS4,«i^x). 
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cHAPTEB xvnr. 

ZOOPHYTES* 

It is pleasant to go down to the shore <m a bright antrunnal 
moming at low water, when the tide has receded fur, ex- 
posing great areas of wet sand and wildernesses of ragged 
rocks draped with black and red weed. It is pleasant to 
make oar way on cantioos foot roand some frowning point 
whose base is asaally beaten by the billows; to travel 
among the slippery boalders, now leaping from one to 
another, now winding between them, now creeping under 
their beetling roofs; to penetrate where we have never 
ventured before, and to explore with a feeling of ondefined 
awe the wild solitudes where the hollow sea growls, and the 
grey gull wails. It is pleasant to get under the shadow of 
the tall olifis of limestone, to creep into low, arching eaves, 
and there to stoop and peer into the dark pools, which lie 
filled to the biim with water as dear as crystal, and as un- 
rated as a welL What little worlds are these ragged 
basins ! :How foil of life 'all unsuspected by the rude 
stone-cutter that daily trudges by them to and from his 
work in the marble quarry of the cliff above ! What arts, 
and wiles, and stratagems are being practised there I what 
straggles for mastery, for food, for life I what pursuits and 
flights 1 what pleasant gambols ! what conjugal and pa- 
rental affections ! what varied enjoyments ! what births ! 
what deaths! are every hour going on in these unruffled 
wells, beneath the brown shadow of the umbrageous oar- 
weed, or over the waving slopes of the bright green Uhaf 
or among the feathery branches of the crimson Oeramum ! 
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I have just been exploring some of these rock-wells, 
and have rifled them of not a few of their Hying treasures, 
bringing home the spoils, that yon may share with me in 
the enjoyment of examining them. 

The Zoophytes''' are here in their glory. Snch places 
as those I speak of are the very capitals of the zoophytie 
nation. Look at this great leaf of the fingered Tangle : 
see how its broad ohve-brown expanse is covered with tiny 
forests of white branching threads, which spread and 
spread till they ran off into the fingers of the mnch split 
leaf ; and not only on one side, for the nnder snr&ce is as 
densely clad with the shaggy burden as the upper; the 
smooth leathery tissue being coyered with a network of 
creeping roots, branching and radiating everywhere, like 
the railways on BradshaVs map. 

This double forest is wholly composed of a single species, 
called Laomedea g&niculata; nay, I beheve it is bi;t one 
single individual. That is to say, the whole of these mul- 
titudinous ramified threads and stems, with their innu> 
merable polypes ,1 have all extended by gradual though 
rapid growth from a single germ, and all are connected 
even now, so that a conmion Hfe pervades the whole. 
But we will look awhile at it in detail till we have mastered 
its external features, and then I will tell you something of 
its history and economy. 

With the unassisted eye we^can discern plainly enough 
the outline and plan of this compound organism. Along 
the smooth and slippery surface of the olive weed runs a 

* From the Greek ^mw (zoon), an antnuHf and ^vrbv (phnton), a plant, 
A term applied to a large daas of aniTnala bearing pobfpet, and whose 
entire skeletoUi caUed Apolypary or polypidoin^ more or leas resemUes a 
plant or tree in its appearance and growth. 

The term CctUmteraia is now substituted for this in systematic natural 
history. See Prof. Greene's exoeUent " Manual of the Anim. Eingd." 
iL Lond.1861. 

t From the Greek iroX^? (polus), many^ and irow (pons), foot, A low 
order of animals with numerous tentacles or feelers round the aperture 
semng for a mouth, and often bearing a strong resemblance to flowers. 
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fine thread of a pellacid white appearance, so firmly ad- 
herent that if you attempt to remove it with a needle's 
point, yon find that yon only tear either the leaf or the 
thread. The conrse is generally in a straight line, but 
does not ordinarily pnrsne the same direction far, com- 
monly turning off with an abrupt angle at intervals of 
about an inch ; and thus meandering in a zig-zag fashion, 
very irregularly, branching frequently, and uniting with a 
thread already formed, when the creeping one has to 
cross it. 

Thus the basal network is formed; but meanwhile, 
firom every angle, and often from intermediate points, a 
free erect thread has shot up — ^like the stem of a tiny 
plant — ^to the height of an inch, rarely more ; not, however, 
straight, but with frequent zig-zag angles, whence the 
name genictdatay or '' kneed." At every angle a slender 
branch is sent forth, pursuing the same direction as that 
of the joint from the summit of which it issued, and termi- 
nating in a tiny knob. In the angles of some of these 
branchlets are seated oblong vesicles, twice or thrice as 
large as the terminal knobs. And this is pretty well all 
that we can make out with the naked eye. 

Gutting carefully off with scissors a narrow strip of the 
leaf, I drop it into the parallel-sided cell of glass half-filled 
with sea- water, and examine it .first with a low power and 
afterwards with a higher. We now see that the creeping 
thread is a tube of homy substance, flattened on its under 
side, and that the erect stems and their branches are similar 
tubes, whose cavities are in free communication with that 
of the creeping root. The wall is thin, and perfectly 
transparent and colourless ; the whiteness of the whole 
being dependent on a soft medullary core of living jelly, 
which permeates the whole structure, on which the homy 
sheath is as it were moulded. 

This medulla is pierced with a canal, through which a 
fluid circulates, carrying along numerous minute granules 
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vith a quivering, jerking motion ; this is doubUetS the 
nutrient flnid conveying the prodoots of digsBtion to eveiy 
part of the common stmctnre. 
Whwe the bninahes iasna from the angles of the stem, 
the mednlla , and confieqnent' 
I7 the homy sheath, is di- 
lated into a knob ; immedi- 
ately above thia there is a 
joiDt4ike eonetriction in the 
tnbe, and the branch itself 
is insected by four or five 
Bnch conetrictiouB, ao as to 
form aa many rings. Its ex- 
tremity then expands into an 
el^ant onp, or vase, of ex- 
treme tennify and trans- 
paienoy, shaped like a wine- 
glass, with the rim undivided , 
bnt BO thin and snfatle aa to 
be Been with the greatest 
difGcoU;. 

These cnpa, or oella, are 
each the proper habitaticoi 
ot a polype, which is nothing 
else bnt the termination (in this direction) of the living, 
growing, vaaonlar pith, The latter becomes exceedingly 
attenuated in order to pass throngh a very narrow orifice 
in the centre of a homy diaphragm, or sort of false bottom, 
which passes across the bottom of each cell. It then 
dilates into a soft, contractile ammal, whose body — bnt 
look for yourself; for here, faU in the field of the micro- 
scope, is (me expanding in the hi^^eat vigour and beaut^y. 
It is a long tnunpet-shaped body of grannlar fleah, the 
mou& of which just reaches the brim of the cup, over 
which it apreada tm all ddes. From its margin spring 
some eighteen or twenty tentacles — the exact number 
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varying in different individuals — arranged in one or two 
close-set circles, like a orown. These organs, which, as 
you see, fall into elegant doahle carves, like the hranohes 
of a chandelier, are roughened with knohbed rings, some- 
thing like the horns of a goat ; this stroctore we will pre- 
sently submit to more dose examination. 

In the midst of the space surrounded by the tentacular 
crown there is protruded, at the pleasure of the animal, a 
large, fleshy, funnel-shaped mouth, the lips of which are 
highly sensitive, continually changing their form; pro- 
truding, contracting, bending in upon themselves, now 
closing, now opening the mouth, and, as it were, testing 
the immediate vicinity, like a very delicate organ of some 
unknown sense. 

The whole polype is much too minute for us to attempt, 
with any probability of success, the amputation of one of 
the tentacles with scissors. But by 
cutting off a polype, cell and all, and 
puttmg^ it into the compressorium, 
we may be able, by means of the 
graduated pressure, to flatten the 
whole, and thus discern the gnarled 
structure of the tentacles. A very 
high magnifying power is needed for 
this. 

Here, then, we have one of the ( 
tentacles flattened between the ^ass 
plates, but still retaining its inte^d^iy. 
We find that the thickenings are 
similar in character to those of the 
tentacles of Sama' which we lately 
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observed. They are, in fact, accu- tsmtacw otlaomidba; 
mulations of cnida, those peculiar 
weapons of power, which I shall presently describe in foil ; 
but here they are symmetrically arranged in single rows, 
each pointing upward and outward. 
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To return to the living specimen on the leaf : yon see 
seated in the angles of the branches here and there elegant 
om-shaped cells, larger than the polype cells, each with a 
sort of shoulder and a narrow neck. The common marrow 
passes from the joint into the bottom of these, and then 
extends through the centre till it reaches the month. In 
some of the nms this forms merely a slender column, ex- 
panding at the month ; but in others it enlarges at irregular 
intervals into large knobs or masses of granular flesh, 
which are confusedly grouped together, eight or ten in one 
capsule. This latter is the most interesting condition ; let 
us watch it. 

While doing so, let me inform you that these nms are the 
reproductive organs, and the fleshy masses are embryos of 
peculiar character, which are developed out of the nutrient 
medulla. The largest of those now under observation is, 
as you see, moving, and slowly working its way out of its 
glassy prison. Two or three flexible finger-like bodies 
are protruding from the orifice of the urn, and more 
are joining them: we see they are tentacles, protruded 
in a loose bundle, just as the polype emerges from the 
cell. 

It is a somewhat slow process ; but at length the fleshy 
mass squeezes itself forth, as if pushed out by some con- 
tractile force behind ; while we see the fluids, carrying 
granules, run into the parts of the tentacles which are 
already free. The embryo is liberated. 

For a few seconds it appears helpless, and falls through 
the water in a collapsed state, so that we cannot discern 
its proper form. It gives a spasmodic coniiraction or two, 
feeble at first, then more vigorous ; the tentacles lengthen, 
the body expands, and — ^lot it is not a polype, but a 
Medusa t 

And now take your eye for a moment from the micro- 
scope, and glance at this glass jar, in which the oarweed 
with its colony of Zoophytes has been standing for a few 
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hours. Hold it between your eye and the light ; do yon not 
see that the water is aliye with tiny dancing atoms 7 Hun- 
dreds are there, playing and pumping through the fluid 
with a sort of flapping motion, which, when you get one 
sidewise in clear Tiew, will not fail to remind you of 
the flagging flight of some heayy-bodied, long-winged 
bird. These are the Medusa-shaped progeny of the 
Laomedea, 

But let us return to the one of which we have just wit- 
nessed the birth, and which is still flapping to and firo in 
the narrow glass trough. You see a pellucid colourless 
disk or umbrella of considerable thickness, about one- 
sixtieth of an inch in diameter in its average state of 
expansion. Its substance has a reticular appearance, pro- 
bably indicating its cellular texture. Internally, the disk 
rises to a blunt point in the centre, whence four vessels 
diverge to opposite points of the margin. These fonn 
elevated ribs, the suiface being gradually depressed from 
each to the centre of the interspace. Externally, the 
centre of the disk is produced into a fleshy peduncle, 
having a narrow neck, and then expanding into a sort of 
secondary disk, of a square form, with the angles rounded. 
This organ, which is capable of varied, precise, and ener- 
getic motions, corresponds to the peduncle of a true 
Medusa, the angles being the lips. These lips^ which 
correspond in their direction to the four internal ridges, 
are very protmsile ; and, when the little animal is active, are 
continually being thrust out in various directions, some- 
times everted, but more commonly made to approach each 
other in diflerent degrees ; sometimes one being bent-in 
towards the centre, sometimes all closing-up around a 
hollow interior. These four lobes, thus perpetually in 
motion, and changing within certain limits their form and 
their relation to each other, remind one of the lips or the 
tongues of more highly organised animals. The substance 
of this peduncle appears to be dehcately granular; but 
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there is a very manifest tendeney to a fibrous charaeter in 
its teztare, the fibres being directed from the exterior to- 
wards the interior, supposing the lobes to have their points 
in eontact. 

Let US now look at the margin of the disk. Here are 
attached twenty-four slender tentacles, six in each quad- 
rant formed by the divergent ribs, or radiating canals. 
Each tentacle springs from a thickened bulb, which is 
imbedded in the margin of the disk; it is evidently 
tabular, but the tabe is not wider in the bulb than in the 
filament. The general surface is rough with projecting 
points, which in some assume a very regular spinous ap- 
pearance, and the tentacle terminates in a blunt point. 
The discal part of the bulb is fringed with a row of minute 
bead-like spherules. Around the edge of the circumference 
of the disk, on the exterior, are arranged eight beautifol 
and conspicuous vesicles or organs for hearing. They are 
placed in pairs, those of each pair being approximate, and 
appropriated to each of the quadrants of the circle. Each 
of these organs consists of a transparent globe, not enve- 
loped in the substance of the disk, but so free as to appear 
barely in contact with it : it contains a single otolithe, of 
high refractive power, placed, not in the cenlare, but towards 
the outer side. The inexperienced naturalist, on first 
seeing these organs, would unhesitatingly pronounce them 
eyes, and the otolithe, or ear-stone,* the crystalline lens. 
They are, however, pretty certainly, rudimentary organs of 
hearing ; the crystalline globule or otolithe being capable 
of vibration within its vesicle. Their exact counterparts 
are found in many of the smaller Medussa, as we lately 
saw in the Thaumantias, 

The disk is endowed with an energetic power of con- 
traction, by which the margin is diminished, exactly like 
that of a Medusa swimming ; and the tentacles have also 
the power of individual motion, though in general this is 

* See note on page 56. 
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langmdy iheir rapid flapping being ihe effect of the con- 
traction and expansion of the disk, whereby the margin is 
moved qnickly backwards and forwards, carrying the ten- 
tacles with it. Occasionally, however, all the tentacles 
are strongly bronght together at their tips, with a twitch- 
ing, grasping action, like that of fingers, which is certainly 
independent of the disk, and may be connected with the 
capture of the prey. 

Now every detail of the stmctore here, as well as the 
general form, appearance, and habits, agrees with the 
small naked-eyed MednsaB, so closely that if we had not 
witnessed the birth of the little creatnre from the repro- 
ductive cell of a Laamedeaf we should have pronounced it 
with unhesitating confidence a true Acaleph. The pedun- 
cle, it is true, seems out of place, being on the outside of 
tiie dome, mstead of hanging suspended from its interior ; 
but this difference is only apparent, and arises from the 
circumstance that the disk is reverted. If you suppose 
ihe edge of the disk to be turned in the opposite direc- 
tion, you will have the peduncle in its proper place : the 
umbrella in these specimens is carried within, and the 
sub-umbrella without ; an inversion which is probably 
accidental, or, at least, unimportant. 

Comparing now this strange production of a Medusa by 
a Polype, with what I lately told you of the production of 
Polypes by a Medusa (as in the case of the lovely little 
Turris), you will have some acquaintance with the won- 
drous phenomena which have of late years been surprising 
and interesting naturalists, viz., those of the Alternation 
of Generations ; in which, as Chamisso, the first disco- 
verer of the strange fitcts, observed, — << a mother is not 
like its daughter, or its own mother, but resembles its 
sister, its grand-daughter, and its grandmother.'' The 
Polype gives birth to a generation of MedussB which lay 
eggSy which develop into Polypes. The Medusa on the 
other hand lays eggs (gemmules), which develop into 
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Polypes, which at length divide themselves into colonies 
of MedusaB. * 

At first yon will perhaps see nothing remarkable in 
another object which I collected in my rock-ramble to-day. 
A Hermit^rab in an old Natiea i^ell; both common 
things enongh. Yet look more narrowly. The greater 
portion of the shell is not smooth, has no snch porcelain- 
like polish as the Natiea usually has, but is clothed with a 
sort of downy nap, a coarse sponginess of a greyish hue, 
splashed wiUi yellowish and pink tints. The shell is in- 
vested with HydracHnta, 

We restore the strange partnership, — ^shell, fleece, and 
crab, — to the glass of sea-water j where we soon see the 
whole txmibling about the bottom in uncouth agility. 
Assist your eye with this pocket-lens, and look again. 
The shaggy nap upon the shell now bristles with tall 
slender polypes, crowded and erect, like ears of com in a 
field. 

No high magnifying power is necessary to furnish os 
with considerable entertainment from this populous colony. 
The polypes stand individually nearly half-an-inch in 
height ; each consists of a straight slender column, sur- 
mounted by eight straight rod-like tentacles, four of which 
stand erect, slightly diverging, and the other four alter- 
nating with these at their origin, extend horizontally like 
the arms of a turnstile. 

The rough joltiog of the crab over the stones the ex- 
panded polypes bear with equanimity ; they are used to 

* Since thia work was published, many efforts have been made to 
explain, and to bring into harmony with what were sappoeed to be the 
laws of generation, these strange facts, which seem to subyert all our 
notions of indiyidoality. Bteenstmp's phrase is now hj common 
consent 'abandoned : there is no alternation of generation proper. 
That hypothesis which regards the phenomena as those of metamor- 
phosis, the fixed condition (Laomedea) being analogons to the larva, 
the free-swimming (Meduta) to the adolt, is one of the most plausible ; 
bnt an attempt to apply it in all the cases shows it to be untenable. 
(8ee Greene, CtdrnteratOf p. 76). 
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it ; and thongh their tentacles wave and stream hither and 
thither, they are not retracted on this account. But jnst 
tonch with the point of the pencil in your hand any part of 
the shaggy fleece, and instantly the whole colony retire 
together, as if by a common impulse, apparently shrinldng 
into the substance of the shell. Tet they soon re-appear, 
one after another quickly protruding its closed tentacles, 
which are presently expanded as before. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is, that the whole 
colony of polypes are but the free points, or feeding mouths, 
of a common Hying film, which invests the shell ; just as 
in Laomedea, the polypes that inhabit the vase-like cells 
are the off-shoots or free points of the common medulla. 

The investing film will sometimes in captivity spread 
upon the glass side of a tank, and there develop all the 
polypes and organs proper to the complete organism. 
When this is the case, an admirable opportimity is pre- 
sented for studying with ease and precision the economy 
of the creature ; and it is to the skill with which Dr. T. 
Strethill Wright has availed himself of such an oppor- 
tunity'*' that I am indebted for the chief part of the facts 
that I am going to tell you, connected with the fonn and 
appearance, of which you can here judge for yourself. 

The spreading film or polypaiy is a thin coat of trans- 
parent jelly, slightly coloured with various tints, which 
secretes and deposits within its substance a still thinner 
homy layer of chitme. This rises here and there into 
numerous spines and points, which are curiously ridged 
with toothed keels ; and these ridges run in various direc- 
tions over the homy layer also, making a fine network over 
it. The investing fle^, however, fills up all the cavities 
and areas so inclosed. 

The mode in which the polypary increases is by throw- 
ing out from its edge a creeping band, exactly analogous to 
the root-thread of the Laomedea, This ** propagative 

* See ** Edin. New Philosophicftl Jouinal," for April, 1857. 
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stolon, after leaving the point of its origin, increases 
rapidly in diameter, and sends oat irregular branches. 
The tips of these branches are coyered with a glutinous 
cement, by which they attach themselves tenaciously to 
glass, or other surface near them. Having attached them- 
selves, they expand laterally, at the same time throwing 
out finger-like prolongations, which, as they come in con- 
tact with each other, coalesce, until a fleshy plate is found 
adherent to the glass. Polypes are developed both from 
the loose branches and the attached polypary; and the 
latter is clearly seen to be permeated by a beautiful system 
of anastomosing canals, connected with the hollow bodies 
of the polypes. Within these canals may be detected an 
intermittent flow of fluid, containing particles, the dancing 
motion of which indicates the presence of ciliary action, 
and which, having passed in one direction for a short time, 
are arrested, and, after a slight period of oscillation, com- 
mence to flow in an opposite direction." 

The polypes which are developed from this living carpet 
are not all of the same form. No fewer than five distinct 
sorts exist, at one and the same time ; and I doubt not we 
shall be able to find and to identify them all, on this well- 
grown specimen. 

First, there are the alimentary polypes, which we have 
ahready cursorily glanced at. Within the space inclosed 
by the two circles of tentacles, there is a mouth with soft 
protrusile lips, which can be pushed out and folded back, 
so as to hide tentacles, column, and all. 

Scattered amongst these we see numerous polypes, 
which agree in general form with these, but with some 
remarkable subtractions and additions. They have no 
mouth' nor stomach, and the tentacles are reduced to the 
smallest possible warts or protuberances like small teeth 
On the dilated tip. But the additions are stiU more 
peculiar. From the middle part of the column a nxunber, 
from four to nine^ of great oval sacs project, each attached 
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by one end, while fhe other Btretohes oat horizontally, 
thiiB snrromidiiig the slender colmnn. Each of these sacs 
is an ovarian capsolOy and contains several ova of a bril- 
liant yellow or crimson hne* Thus we have the second 
form, that of the reproductive polypes. 

In some places single ovarian capsules stand up alone 
from the fleshy carpet, agreeing in every respect with 
those which we have just examined, except that they are 
sessile, instead of being carried by a polype* 

The fourth form is i^t of the tentacular polype. Here 
and there, from amidst the forest of shorter polypes, both 
alimentary and reproductive, white threads are seen pro- 
truding, which extend to a length four or five times as 
great as theirs, and hang down or loosely float in the 
water. They are found on the outskirts of the whole 
compound structure, and at each extremity of the long 
diameter of the mouth of the supporting shell, so that 
they must, in their natural condition, reach to the ground, 
along which the crab-tenanted shell is carried, enabling 
the Zooph3rte to seize and appropriate the atoms scattered 
by the cnJ) whenever he takes his meals. The tips of 
these organs are covered with a dense pavement of large 
thread-cells ; and they must doubtless perform the office 
of general purveyors to the composite animal. 

But still more remarkable, more extraordinary than all 
we have been considering, are the objects which are now 
in view in the fleld of the microscope. You see a number 
of bodies, which Dr. Wright calls ophidian or spiral 
polypes, and which, as he truly observes, are << like small 
white snakes, closely coiled in one, two, or three spirals, 
and grouped immediately round the mouth of the shell." 
The habits of these polypes are still stranger than their 
forms. ''When touched they only draw their folds more 
closely together. But if any part of the polypary, however 
distant irom them, be irritated, the spiral polypes uncoil, 
extend, and lash themselves violently backwards and for- 

z 
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wards, and then qtiiokly roll themgelves np again ; * and 
that not irregularly or independently of each other, bat all 
together, and in the same direction, as if moved by a 
single spring. A violent laceration of the polypary causes 
these polypes to reknain extended and stretched like a 
waging and tremulous fringe across the mouth of the shell, 
for several minutes. The ophidian polypes (evidently a 
barren modification of the reproductive polype) are never 
found in any other situation on the polypary than in that 
before described, or round the margins of accidental holes 
in the shell. They have no mouth, and the tentacles are 
rudimentary. The walls of the body are very transparent, 
from the extreme vacuolation of the inner tissue. The 
muscular coat, as might be expected from the active move^ 
ments of the polypes, is highly developed, and forms a 
beautiful object on the dark polarised field of the micro- 
scope, each spiral coil shining out as a bright double ring, 
divided by four dark sectors. The outer tissue of the 
whole body and tentacles is crowded with the larger thread- 
cells. The ophidian polypes are, doubtless, organs of 
defence or offence, like the motile spines and bird's head 
processes of the Polyzoa, or the pedicellariaB of the Eckh- 
nodermata; but it is difficult to assign a reason for their 
peculiar situation. They vary much in number and size 
in different specimens of Hydractinia, but are rarely alto- 
gether absent.** * 

The reflections. of the able zoologist who first called 
attention to these varied developments, and his compari- 
sons of them with those of another polype-form which we 
have lately been observing, are so interesting and instruc- 
tive that you will not deem it needful that I should 
apologise for citing them. '< In our consideration of thd 
Hydractinia" he observes, <<our attention is arrested by 
the multitude of objects grouped together to constitute a 
single animal, their variety in form, and the sympathy 

 Dr. Wright, op. dt. 
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^i^ch sabsists between the different parts. The singular 
spinous skeleton; the expanded membrane of the polypary, 
with its beantifiil internal network of tabes and delicate 
peripheric prolongations; the alimentary polypes, some 
white and filiform, others thick, fleshy, crimson, or yellow 
sacs, obligingly eyerted, to expose their interior to onr 
microscopic eye; the reprodnctiTe polypes, with their 
richly coloured generative sacs; the sessile generative 
organs of the polypary ; the ophidian polypes, coiled in neat 
spirals when at rest, but starting into forions action, like a 
row of well-drilled soldiers, when ii\jary is inflicted on the 
body to which they are attached ; and, lastly, the tentacle 
polypes, floating in the water like long and slender threads 
of gossamer, or dragging up heavy loads of food for the 
common good ; — ^these, together with the intimate relation 
and sympathy subsisting between the polypary and its 
associated organs, all combine to form an object of the 
highest interest, and indicate that, in this fixed yet travel- 
ling zoophyte, we have a type of stmctore transitional 
between the dentritic Hydroida and the more highly 
organised Acaleph.* In the simplest acalephoid form, 
such as the mednsoid of Companularia [or Laomedea] 
(which is nothing more than an extension of the polypary 
specially organised for independent and motile life), we 
have (as in Hydractinia) an expanded polpary, repre- 
sented by the umbrella, and permeated by vascular tubes, 
from the confluence of which last spring, at the centre, 
the tentacular polypes, various in number ; and between 
them the reproductive polypes, represented by the sessile 
generative sacs.** t 

You see here a jar, on the glass side of which are traced 
a number of very flne white lines, barely discernible by 

* From the Greek aitdk^ (akalephe), a neUle, jipplied to aounals 
knoTm under the oommon name of jeUy-fishet and seci-^iettka, from their 
cansmg the sensation of stinging when handled. 

t Dr. Wright, op. dt. 
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the onassisied eye. Bat by the aid of the lens yon see 
that each line is a long and slender thread, which creeps 
along the glass, and at length starts ont from it free for a 
short distance, and is then terminated by a long club- 
shaped body, which carries at its extremity foor horizon- 
tally divergent organs, like the arms of a turnstile. Tracing 
down the threads to their lower extremities, you see that 
they are branches of one thread, which creeps irregnlarly 
oyer a filamentous sea-weed growing from a stone in the 
jar. The sea-weed had been in the vessel for severfd 
weeks, and the water having been undisturbed, the knobbed 
thread, which was originally confined to the plant, con- 
tinued to grow, and, coming into contact with the glass, 
spread upon it. Many other threads have extended from 
the creeping root, some of which stand up freely in the 
water, with their knobbed extremities floating in the 
wave. 

This is one of the Polype tribe, named Stauridda pro- 
ducta^ and as its form and structure are interesting, we 
will devote a few moments to its examination. We can 
easUy sever one or two of the freely floating threads, and 
transfer the amputated portions to one of the live boxes ci 
the microscope. The motions and appearance of the clab 
with its organs will be, for a while, Httle affected by the 
violence. 

The long cylindrical thread is enveloped in a transparent 
homy tube, which, however, so closely invests it, that it 
is with difficulty distinguished. The club-shaped head, or 
individual polype, is an enlargement of the thread, which 
protrudes from the investing tube. It is swollen in the 
middle and rounded at the end, and many of the heads, 
which are more ventricose than the rest, contain a bubble 
of air in the centre. This air is doubtless taken in at the 
mouth, which is situated at the extremity; for, though 
you can discern no perforation, yet there is an aperture 
capable of being opened widely at the pleasure of the 
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animal^ and snrroiinded by protrosile, contractile, and 
expansile fleshy lips. I have seyeral times seen this 
month opened', and partly turned outwards, in kindred 
species; and once I l^sA an opportunity of witnessing a 
quite une^^ected use to which it was applied, viz., that of 
a great sucking disk. I had put the anknal in such a 
' Hye-box as this — ^the two glass surfaces being just suffi- 
ciently wide apart to allow it free liberty to turn about in 
all directions as far as it wished. On my looidng at it 
after a momentary interval, I saw that the extremity had 
suddenly become a large circular disk of thrice the dia- 
meter of the body : its substance was gelatinous, fuU of 
granules, arranged concentrically. I neither saw this disk 
evolved nor retracted ; but after some time, on looking at 
it, the same phenomenon was repeated. In order to ob- 
tain a better sight of it, but without suspicion of what I 
was about to effect, I slightly turned the tube of the box, 
carrying with it the sea-weed to which the polype was 
attached, my eye upon it attentively observing all the 
time. The base of the polype moved away from its posi- 
tion, but the broad disk was immovable. I continued to 
turn the upper glass, until at length the body was dragged 
put so as to be considerably attenuated ; still the disk 
maintained * its hold on the Iowot glass, with no other 
change than that of being elongated in the direction in 
which it was dragged. At length it slowly gave way, and 
resumed its original shape by gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible diminution of the circumference. 

Around this expansile, but now fast closed mouth, you 
observe four tentacles, radiating in a plane at right angles 
to the axis of the thread, towards the four cardinal points ; 
(hey are long, slender, straight, and each is terminated 
by a globose head of considerable size, resembling the 
^rms of certain screw-presses, which are loaded with ter- 
xninal globes of metal to increase their impetus when 
turned. 
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The Btracture of these tentacles is very interesting. 

The stem contains .a core 
or central chain of large 
cells, which take a some- 
what square outline from 
mutual pressure. The sur- 
face is roughened with 
small swellings', from each 
of which projects a long 
and extremely attenuated 
hair {palpocU)^ which is 
probahly a very delicate 
organ of touch. The ter- 
minal globe is Med with 
proportionately large oval 
vesicles, each with a cen- 
tral cavity, which are 
arranged in a divergent 
manner around the centre, 
so that their tips ehall 
reach the surface of the globe ; these are those potent 
weapons of offence called thread-cells (cnida). The sur- 
face of the globe is covered with short thick palpocils, 
which Dr. T. S. Wright considers as prehensile organs. 
** These palpocils arise, each as a somewhat rigid process, 
from the side of one of the large thread-cells, buried in the 
head of the tentacle ; and they probably convey an im- 
pression, from bodies coming into contact with them, to 
the thread-cell, causing the extrusion of its duct.*' 

Besides these globe-headed tentacles, there are, on the 
lower part of the club-foot, four other organs similar in 
every respect, except that they are not furnished with 
heads, nor any terminal dilatation whatever. They pro- 
ject horizontally as the knobbed ones, but their origin, 
and the respective lines of their radiation, are intermediate 
or alternate ; in other words, if we consider the globe- 
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heads as pointing N., E., S.^ and W., the simple ones 
point N.E,, S.E., S.W., and N.W. 

From the carefolly made obserrdtions of several excel- 
lent naturalists, as Dtgardin, Bteenstrup, Dalyell, Loven, 
and others, it appears that this beautiful and elegant little 
Polype gives birth to medusa-shaped young. Contrary, 
however, to the rule in Laomedea, the Medusa is in this 
ease pushed forth as a bud from the side of the club, 
without any protecting capsule. The process is exceed- 
ingly like a plant developing a flower ; for the bud grows 
until it at length . expands blossom-like, and a beautiful 
little umbrella-form Medusa is seen adhering to the Polype. 
At length the brilliant Httle living flower becomes de- 
tached ; and, after swimming freely for a time, discharges 
ova or gemmules from its ovaries, which develop into a 
creeping root-thread, and finally into the dub-headed 
threads of the Stauridia, 

Some objects which I have to exhibit to you are alto- 
gether unique as to their appearance ; and, if you are not 
as imperturbable as a Stoic philosopher or a Mohawk 
Indian, will certainly excite both your risibility and your 
wonder. For some little time I have been keeping in this 
tank a specimen of that rather rare and very interesting 
SabelUif the Amphitrite vesiculosa of Montagu.* You see 
it is a worm, inhabiting a sort of skinny tube, much 
begrimed with mud, about two inches of its length being 
exposed ; the remainder, or about as much more, being 
concealed among the sand and sediment of the bottom. 

A beautiful object is presented by the giU-fans of this 
worm. These organs are always elegant, whatever species 
of the genus is before us ; but here, in addition to the 
charm of the slender filaments, so delicately fringed with 
their double comb-like rows of cirri, the tip of each bears 
a dark purple spherule. That of the anterior filament on 
each side is much larger than the rest, and forms a stout, 

* " Tann. Trans.," xi. 19. 
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globose, nearly black ball ; the others diminish to abont 
the twelfth on each side, where they disappear. These 
balls are placed on the inner or npper face of the filament- 
stem, at the point where the pectination ceases, the stem 
itself being continued to a slender point beyond it, and 
constituting the *^ short hyaline appendage *' of Mentaga, 
From their great resemblance to the tentacle-eyes of the 
Gtisteropod Mollosca, I have little doubt that these are 
organs of vision. If so, the profusion with which the 
SabeUa is furnished in this respect may account for its 
excessive vigilance ; which is so great, that not only will 
'the intervention of any substance between it and the light 
cause it to retire, but very frequently it will dart back into 
its tube almost as soon as I enter the room, even while I 
am ten feet distant. 

It is not, however, to the tube, nor to the worm, that I 
wish specially to direct your attention : yet it is necessary 
that I say a preliminary word about the former. Ordi- 
narily the tubes of these worms are formed of the fine 
impalpable earthy matters (clay, mud, &c.) held in sus- 
pension in the sea, incorporated with a chitinous secretion 
from the body of the animal ; and therefore the surface of 
the tube is always rough stnd opaque. But in this indivi- 
dual case, the water in the vessel, probably owing to its 
habitual stillness, not holding in suspension the particles 
of mud that ordinarily enter into the composition of the 
tube, the latest formed portion is composed of pure trans- 
parent ehitinef without any perceptible earthy element. 
This clear terminal portion of the tube you may perceive 
to be occupied by a curious parasite. About twenty bodies, 
having a most ludicrously-close resemblance to the human 
figure, and as closely imitating certain human motions, are 
seen standing erect around the mouth of the tube, now 
that the Sabella has retired into the interior, and are in- 
cessantly bowing and tossing about their arms in the most 
energetic manner. 
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As Boon as yon hftve reoOTered a littlfl from ^onr snr- 
prise at this stnnge display, we will begin to examine the ' 
performers more in detaiL A slender creeping thread, 
irregnlarly erotsing &nd anastomoBing, so as to form a 
loose network of abont throe mesheB in width, anrronnds 
the margin of the Std/tUa't tnbe, adhering firmly to its 
exterior snifkce, in the chitinonB sabstanoe of which it 
seems imbedded. Here and there &ee bnds are given off, 
especially from the lower edge ; while from the upper 
threads spring the Btrange forms that have attracted our 
notice. These are spindle-shaped bodies, abont ^th of 



an inch is height, whose lower extremities ate of no 
greater thickneas Uian the thread from which they spring ; 
with a head-like lobe at the summit, separated from the 
body by a eonBtriction, immediately below which two 
lengthened arms project in a direction towards the axis of 
the tnbe. 

Snch is the external form of these animals, and their 
movements are still more extraordinary. The head-lobe 
of each one moves to and fro freely on the neck, the body 
sways from side to side, but still more vigorously back- 
ward and forward, freqnently bending into an arch in 
eithw direction ; while the long arms are widely expanded, 
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toBBed wildly upward, and then waved downward, as if to 
mimic the actions of the most tamnltuous homan passion. 

Whenever the SabeUa protmdes from its tube, these 
guardian forms are pushed out, and remain nearly in con- 
tact with the Annelid's body, moving but slightly ; but no 
sooner does it retire than they begin instantly to bow for- 
ward and gesticulate as before. These movements are 
continued, so far as I have observed, all the time that the 
SabeUa is retracted, and are not in any degree dependent 
on currents in the surrounding water, whether those cur- 
rents be produced by the action of the Annelid or by other 
causes. They are not rhythmical; each individual ap- 
pears to be animated by a distinct volition. 

Applying a higher magnifying power than we have yet 
used to the animals, we find that the head-lobe indoses a 
central cavity ; that the arms are also hollow, with thick 
walls, marked with transverse lines, indicating flattjened 
cells, and muricated on the exterior ; and that the body 
contains an undefined somewhat opaque nucleus, doubtless 
a stomachal cavity. 

I cut out, with fine scissors, a segment of the tube, iii- 
cluding two of the parasites, with the portion of the net- 
work of threads that carried them. They have become 
immediately paralysed by the division of tiie threads, but 
those that remain on , the tube are unaffected by the 
violence. Subjecting one of the animals so cut out to the 
action of the compressorium, with a power of 560 dia- 
meters, the arms are seen to be formed of globose cells, 
made slightly polyhedral, or many-sided, by mutual pres- 
sure, set in single series. The interior of these organs is 
divided by partitions, placed at intervals of about the dia- 
meter. Some at least of the cells contain a small bright 
eccentric nucleus. 

When the tissues were quite crushed down by the pres- 
sure of the compressorium, a quivering motion was visible 
among the disjointed granules, but it was very slight No 
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trace of cilia, nor uny appearance of ciliary motion, was 
perceptible during life. 

When I first discovered these strange beings, I was as 
much astonished by what I saw as yon are ; nor conld I 
imagine to what class of animals they were to be referred. 
Neither did I know whether their presence on the tube of 
the worm was a mere accident, or whether it indicated a 
predominant instinct. On both these points, however, 
Hght has been shed. 

' This larger Sabella tube was not the only one infested 
with the parasites. I observed them on at least two 
smaller specimens of the same species, in the same situa- 
tion, and with precisely the same movements. The ex- 
tremity of one of these smaller tabes I cut wholly off^ and 
placed in the live-box of the microscope. Two of the 
parasites only were on it, which were active at first, but 
in about an hour — ^probably from the exhaustion of the 
oxygen in the small quantity of water inclosed — ^they de- 
composed, or rather disintegrated, the outline dissolving, 
and the external cells becoming loose and* ragged, and the 
whole animal losing its definite form. 

One of these specimens, however, while yet. alive and 
active, afforded me an observation of value. I had already 
associated the form conjecturally with the Hydroid Polypes, 
and was inclined to place it in the fiumly Coryntda^ con- 
sidering the arms to be tentacles, and the head-lobe to be 
homologous with them in character, but abnormal in form. 
It appeared to be a three-tentacled Coryne^ with the ten- 
tacles simple instead of having heads. But while I was 
observing the individual in question, I saw it suddenly 
open the head-lobe, and unfold it into the form of a broad 
shovel-shaped expanded disk, not however flat, but with 
the two halves inclining towards each other, like two 
leaves of a half-opened book. This immediately reminded 
ine of the great sucking-disk which, as I lately told you, I had 
seen evolved from, the obtuse summit of Stauridia prodttcta. 
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and oonfinned my snggestion of the natural affinities of 
the fonn. 

Altogether unlike, in their shape, and in the unwonted 
yivacity and peculiar human character of their movements, 
all the other members of their natural family that I had 
oyer seen or heard of, these curious creatures have afforded 
much entertainment, not only to myself, but to those 
scientific friends to whom I have had opportunities of 
exhibiting them. When I see them surrounding the man- 
sion of the SdbeUa^ gaziiigy as it were, after him as he 
retreats into his castle, flinging their wild arms oyer ita 
entrance, and keeping watch with untiring vigilance until 
he reappears, it seems to require no very vivid fiEmcy to 
imagine them so many guardian demons ; and the Lares 
of the old Roman mythology occurring to memory, I de- 
scribed the form under the scientific appellation of Lar 
Sahellarum. You may, however, if it pleases you better, 
call them <* witches dancing round the charmed pot."* 

The Polypes that we have as yet been looking at are all 
of simple structure individually, though some of them we 
have seen united into a veiy populous community of com- 
pound life. We will now look at some whose organisation 
is of a higher, that is, more complex character. 

On this old worm-eaten oyster shell, which has been 
dredged up from the bottom of the sea, you observe 
several rounded lumps. They are of a cream- white hue, 
of somewhat solid texture, tough and hard to the touch, 
and studded all over with shallow depressions or pittings. 
The largest of these is not more than an inch and a-half in 
height, by two-thirds of an inch in thickness ; but specimens 
often occur of twice or thrice these dimensions, and much 

* Since my first disooveiy of this strange form in 1855, and mj 
memoir on it in the " Trans, of the Linneim Sodety,** it has remained 
unrecognised (and, indeed, somewhat snspected) for seventeen years. 
In the snmmer of 1872, howeyer, it again occurred to the observation 
of the Bey. T. HincTcs, who published a paper, with illustrations, on it, 
in the Annab and Moff, ofNai, HUU for Nov., 187% 
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more divided than this; sometiineB fonoing a rude re- 
semblance to a hand of stompj, round fingers of sodden 
flesh ; whence the fishermen eall the object '* Dead men's 
fingers/' or sometimes, by a comparison equally apt, 
«< Cow's paps." To zoologists it is known as Alcyimium 
digitatum. 

Certainly there is nothing very attractive in these white 
lumps as they now appear ; but then they are now in un- 
dress ; they do not expect to see company out of waten 
Their drawing-room is beneath the wayeSi in some sub^ 
merged cave of ocean, where the sun's ray never pene- 
trated, and where the only light is that dim green haze 
reflected from the sand and shingle of the sea-floor, save 
when, on gala occasions, perchance, the Laomedea that 
fringe the walls light up their myriads of fiuzy lamps, and 
the tiny Medtua crowd into the watery festivities with 
their elfish circlets and spangles of living flame. It is 
then that the Cow's paps '' take their hair out of paper," 
and display their loveliness to advantage. 

Unfortimatety, we have no card of invitation to these 
submarine routs, but' perhaps we may induce one of the 
more juvenile of these beauties to indulge us, as a special 
favour, with a sample of the effect ; particularly if we can 
improvise a ball-room suited to the occasion. Let us try. 

Selecting the very smaUest specimen— a tiny thing no 
larger than a pea — ^I try to detach it without ii^ury, by 
inserting the tip of my pocket-knife under the frilled 
lamina of oyster-shell on which it rests, and working off 
the fragment. I have succeeded : here it is, its attach- 
ment unbroken : it is still firmly adherent to the severed 
8Uce (>f shell, which is so small that I can drop it with its 
burden into this narrow trough of glass. The whole con- 
cern — trough, shell, and polype — ^is now to be dropped 
into this capacious jar of freshly dipped sea-water, and 
put away for an hour into a dark closet. 
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Now lei OB see the result. Yes, it is as I expected. 
The nnited stinmlas of the darkness and the sea-water 
lias acted on the Cow's pap, jnst as would the rising and 
coyering tide in its natiye. cavern, after it had been left 
exposed for some hours by the recess of the sea. It is 
fully expanded, and is now as lovely as just now it was 
unpleasing. 

In the first place it is swollen to twice its former dimen-: 
flions, and has acquired at the same timea.semi-pellucidity, 
and a more delicate hue. But in place of the pits on the 
sur&ce (there were not more than half-a-dozen in this 
little specimen, which makes it more suitable for examin&r 
tion), it is covered with tall polypes, standing out ou all 
sides, of crystalline clearness and starry forms, each emi- 
nently beautiful in itself, and surrounding the whole mass 
with a sort of atmosphere of almost invisible and im- 
palpable lustre peculiarly charming. 

Coy as these deep-water strangers are of displaying 
their beauties in our glaring aquariums, they will bear 
with equanimity a good deal of shaking, when once they 
are expanded. Hence I may be able to transfer the 
trough with its contents from the jar to the stage of the 
microscope, and thus enable you to gaze on its details for 
a little while, before the dull sensorium of the creature is 
sufficiently warned of its nngenial position to cause it to 
shut itself up and resume its ugliness. 

As the protruded polypes are exactly alike, it will be 
enough to confine our att0ntion to one. It is an elevated 
iubular column of translucent substance, terminating in an 
expanded flower of eight slender pointed petals, which 
spring outward with a graceful swell, so as to give the 
form of a shallow' bell to their general outline. The base 
springs, like the foot of a tree, from the margin of a cell» 
which penetrates the substance of the mass, into which we 
can see far down, and into which the whole of the now 
extended and expanded blossom was withdrawn when we 
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£ist saw it, leaTing only the shallow depression to mark 
its sitnation. 

- The form of the eolnmn is in general that of the trnnk 
c^ a tree, or that of a long oone ; bnt there iB a sadden 
constriction jnst above the base, and another below the 
point, irhere vrtiat may be called the flower expands. It 
is the petals of this latter which oonstitnte the principal 
charm of this creatnre. They are, properly speaking, the 
tentacles of the polype, answering in fonction and position 
to those on tlie Laomedsa, bnt differing considerably from 
them in form. Each of the eight is thick and broad at its 



ongin, and qniekly tapers to a point : on each of two 
CPpposite sides — viz., those which look towards the two 
a^oining tentacles — nms a row of delicately slender fila- 
ments, which at the middle part of tiio tentacle are mode- 
lately long, bat Himiniiib regolarly as they approach either 
end. Starting from the side of the tentacle, in the plane 
of its transverse diameter, these elegant pinnss presently 
sreh downwards, bnt with perfect luuformity and sym- 
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metry. By means of the lugb magnifyihg powisr which I 
have now applied, each of these pinnn is seen to be 
roughened with whorls of ktobs, which are accnmnlations 
of cnid», analogous to those which we lately demonstrated 
in the tentacle of Laomedea. 

In the midst of the area surrounded by the petal-like 
tentades, a narrow slit opens into the stomach. This 
organ is a flat sac, resembling an empty pillow-case hang* 
ing down in the centre of the column, and open at the 
lower end. From this end, which does not extend to 
more than one-sixth of the depth of the cavity, three 
threads, much twisted and irregularly thickened, spring 
off at each side and arch downwards, for a short distance. 
These are the reproductive organs, which fringe the free 
edges of as many delicate membranes which run up as 
perpendicular partitions between the stomach and outer 
wall, uniting with both, and thus dividing the space sur- 
rounding the stomach into chambers open at the bottom. 
There are eight o£ these septa (as the partitions are 
called), but one on each side is destitute of the fringing 
twisted thread. 

The whole sur£Eice of the interior — ^the walls, the 
stomach, and the septa — ^is clothed with fine vibratile 
cilia, by the action of which constant currents are main- 
tained in the water, which bathes every part of the cavity, 
freely entering at the mouth. We can distinctly trace 
these ciliary currents hurling along with irregular energy 
the products of digestion, in the form of translucent 
granules, especially along the edges of the septa. 

Though the substance of the polype is soft and flexible, 
it contains solid elements* Just below the expansion of 
the tentacular blossom, we see imbedded in the skin a 
vast mass of calcareous needle-like bodies called spicula. 
Individually, these are very minute, and their form is 
swollen in the middle, and taper at each extremity, the 
whole roughened with prqjeeting knots. Collectively, they 
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are grouped in regular forms, crowded into dense masses 
at the foot of each tentacle ; the mass having a three- 
pointed outline, of which the oentral and largest point 
runs up into the tentacle. 

Towards the lower region of the column, spionla again 
occur, scattered throughout the skin, and crowded into 
groups, one on each interseptal space. These spicula are 
of a very different shape from the upper ones ; for they 
form short thick cylinders, with each end dilated into a 
star of five or six short branches, which are again starred 
at their truncate ends. 

If we now sacrifice our little Cow's pap to our scientific 
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curiosity, we shall see something of its internal structure. 
When removed from the water, the flower-like polypes 
soon retract. I now cut open the mass lengthwise with 
a keen knife, and you see that it is permeated by canals 
running from the base towards every part of the circum- 
ference, dilating here and there to form the cells which 
protrude and retract the polypes. This is a complete system 
of water-supply : the surrounding sea-water, entering at 
the mouths of the several polypes, bathes the whole in- 
terior, and conveys oxygen and the products of digestion 
together to every part of the compound organism, 

A A 
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The fleshy substance which snrroimds these canals is of 
a loose, spongy character, and grates beneath the bufe : 
a circumstance which is owing to the predominance of 
the calcareous element here, as yon will see when I ex- 
tract a small portion of it, and, laying it on a slip of 
glass, treat it with caustic potass. The microscope now 
reveals a large number of spicula, far larger than those 
we have hitherto observed, and different from either sort 
in foruL These resemble very gnarled branches of oak, 
with the branchlets broken off close to their origin, leaving 
ragged and starred ends. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

BBA-AMEHONBS : THEIB WEAPONS. 

A TEBY Tast amonnt of the energy of animal life is spent 
either in making war, or in resisting or evading it. Offence 
and defence are sciences which the inferior creatures can 
in nowise neglect, since all are interested in one or other, 
and many in both ; and yarions are the arts and devices, 
the tricks and stratagems, the instincts and ficusnlties, em- 
ployed in that earnest strife which never knows a snspen* 
sion of hostilities. All classes of animals, invertebrate as 
well as vertebrate, are warriors by profession : the Spider 
is as carnivorous as the Lion, and more strategic; and 
the invisible Brachion is as ruthless and insatiable as 
either. 

An enumeration and description of the different kinds 
of weapons, by means of which t&is truceless warfare is 
carried on, would make a volume : nor would the subject 
be then exhausted ; for since it enters so largely into the 
very existence of animal life, the discoveries of advancing 
science are ever bringing to light new forms and modifica- 
tions, strange and unexpected contrivances, all calculated 
to enhance our view of the inexhaustible resources of the 
Lord God Omnipotent, *' Who is wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working.*' 

I am going to bring under your notice this evening 
some highly curious examples of animal weapons, of which 
thiB very existence was until lately altogether unsuspected ; 
yet so profusely distributed that they are eminently cha- 
racteristic of the animals we have been recently consider- 

aa2 
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ing — ^viz., the Mednsss and the Zoophytes. They have 
repeatedly feUen under onr ohservation in examining the 
specimens of these creatures which we had selected, hut I 
had reserved the fuller elucidation of them for an occasion 
in which they should come hefore us under circumstances 
of such unusual development as greatly to facilitate our 
researches. The weapons I spef^ of are the cnidiB or 
nettling-cells. 

Look at this beautiful Scarlet-fringed Anemone {Sagarta 
miniata)^ expanding to the utmost its disk and tentacles in 
the clear water of the tank. I touch its body ; instantly 
the blossom-like display is withdrawn : the column closing 
over it in the form of a hemispherical button, which goes 
on contracting spasmodically. At the same time see these 
white threads which shoot out from various points of the 
surface ; new ones appetuing at every fresh contraction, 
and streaming out to a length of several inches, resem- 
bling in appearance fine sewing cotton, twisted and tangled 
irregularly. 

Now the animal has attained its utmost contraction, and 
the threads lengthen no more. But ahready they are 
disappearing; each is returning into the body by the 
orifice at which it issued. It is, as yon may see by exa- 
mining it carefully with a lens, gradually contracting into 
small irregular coils, at that end which is attached to the 
animal; and these little coils are, one after the other, 
sucked-in, as it were, through an imperceptible orifice. 

Before the whole have disappeared, we will secure a 
portion for examination. For this purpose I cut off with 
sharp scissors about one-sixth of an inch of the extremity 
of one of the threads, which now I transfer to a drop 
of sea-water in the compressorium. These threads are 
called axiontia. 

Examining this fragment under a low power of the 
microscope, we readily see that, though at first it seems 
a solid cylinder, it is really a flat narrow ribbon with the 
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edges enrred-in, which can at pleasure be broo^t into 
eontaot, and thas constitnte a tube. Like all other internal 
organs in these animals, its snr&ee is richly ciliated, 
and the ciliaiy cnrrents not only hnrl along whatever 
floating atoms chance to approach the sar&ce, but cause 
the detached fragments themselres to wheel romid and 
ronnd, and to swim away throng the water. Though 
there is not the slightest trace of fibre in the Btractnre of 
tiie aeontium, when examined even with a power of ^ht 
hnndred diameters, the clear jelly, or saroode, of which 
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its baus is composed, is endowed with a very evident con- 
tractility ; the filament oan contract or elongate ; can 
extend itself in a straight line, or throw its length into 
Spiral corves and eostorted coils ; can bring its mai^ins 
together, or separate them in various degrees ; cim per- 
form the one operation at one part, and the other at 
another, and thos can enlarge or attenuate the general 
diameter of the cord, apparently at will; and some of 
these changes can be effected even in the fingment de- 
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taohfid itom the animal, thaa proying that the moving power, 
whatever it ie, in utaated in the conatitnent tisHue itoell 

Under presBure the edges of the flattened aamtium 
appear to be thronged with clear viscous globules, over- 
lapping one another, and protmding; indicating one or 
more layers of superficial cella, donbtleBS formii^; th« 
epithelium, "* As the pieHsnre is inoreased, these 0020 
ont as long pear-shaped drops, and immediately ossnmo a 
perfectly globular form, with a highly refractive power. 
Below Uiese are packed a dense crowd of erUda, arranged 
transversely. 

Before we proceed to the examination of these cnrions 
organs in detul, it may he well to devote a moment's 
attention to the mechanism by 
which the aamtia themselves 
are projected from the body. 
As this was first described (so 
far as I am aware) by myself,! 
I will take the liberty of citing 
some of my observationB on 
the matter. 

The omisaian of the aam- 
tia is provided for by the exist- 
ence of special orificeB, which 
I term ciwiUdea. The integu- 
ment of the body, in the Sagar- 
tia, is perforated by minnte 
foramina, having a resemblance 
in appearance to the gpiracvla 
of Insects. They occnr in ths 
intersepl&l spaces ; openii^ a 
communication between these 

* Tbe thin, deHoata ontide or ikiu which ooreii all Qie fns, nn- 
inckwed, inteniBl anilicea of Uie body, 

t In a memoir, entiUed " Bceeaiches on the Poison Appamttu in tho 
Aotinjadn," trad betoie the RajiX Socdelf, Feb. Itb, 1868. 
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(and therefore the general visoeral cavity) and the external 
water. It follows that they are placed in perpendicular 
rows; bat I have not been able to trace any other re- 
golarity in their arrangement. So far as I have seen, they 
are so scattered, thai one, two, or even more contignous 
intersepts may be quite destitnte of a dnclis, I would not, 
however, attach too mnch weight to this negative evidence, 
smce the animal has the power of closing them individu- 
ally at will, and that so completely, that the most careful 
scrutiny does not detect their presence. 

Perhaps the best mode of examining them is to put a 
small specimen of the 8, dianthus or S, beUU into a narrow 
parallel-sided glass cell, filled with Sea-water, After a 
while the animal will be much distended ; the exhaustion 
of Hie oxygen impelling the Anemone to bathe its organs 
with as large a quantity of the fluid as it can inhale. The 
pellucidity of all the integuments will be thus greatly 
increased. A strong lamp-light being now reflected by 
means of the mirror through the animal on the stage of 
the microscope, an inch or a half-inch object-glass will 
probably reveal the orifices in question with much dis- 
trnctness. 

The appearance of the cincUdes may be compared to that 
which would be presented by the Hds of the human eye, 
supposing these to be reversed; the convexity being 
inwards. Each is an oval depression, with a transverse 
slit across the middle. When closed, this slit may some- 
times be discerned merely as a dark line— the optical 
expression of the contact of the two edges; but, when 
slightly opened, a brilliant line of light allows the passage 
of the rays from the lamp to the beholder. From this 
condition the lids may separate in various degrees, until 
they are retracted to the margin of the oval pit, and the 
whole orifice is open. 

The dimendons of the cincUdes vary not only with the 
species, and probably also with the size of the individual. 
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bnt with the state of the miuciilar eontraetion of the 
integnment, as, also, I think, with the pleaanre of the 
animal. In a amall specimen of S^ dianthm, I fonnd the 
width of tkeifieUs^ measured transyersely, 777^ ^^^^ ^^ » 
bat tibat of another, in the same animal, was more than 

twice as great, Tias., ttit^ o^ ^"^ ^^'^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
thickened marginal ring, or parapet, which in this species 
snrronnds the tentacles, where the eineUdes are larger than 
elsewhere* Watching a specimen of 8, rdvea under the 
microscope, I saw a cineUs begin to open, and gradually 
expand till it was almost circular in outline, and 777th of 
an inch in diameter. I slightly touched the animal, and 
in an instant it enlarged the aperture to ^^th of an inch* 
In a specimen of S, belUs, less than half-grown, I found the 
cineUdes numerous, and sufficiently easy of detection, bat 
rather less defined than in dianthus or rdvea* They 
occurred at about every fourth intersept, three intersepts 
being blind for each perforate one ; and about three or four 
in linear series, but not quite regularly in either of these 
respects* In this case they were about i^th of an inch in 
transverse diameter — a large size ; and I measured one 
which was even ^th of an inch. By bringing the animal 
before the window, I could discelm the light through the 
tiny orifices with my naked eye. 

From several good observations, and especially from one 
on a cincUSf widely opened, that happened to be close to 
the edge of the parapet of a dianthus^ I perceived that the 
passage is not absolutely open, at least in ordinary; but 
that an exceedingly thin film lies across it. By delicate 
focussing, I have detected repeatedly, in different degrees 
of expansion, and even at the widest, the granulations of a 
membrane of extreme tenuity, and one or two scattered 
cnida, across the bright interval. On another occasion, in 
the case of a cinclis at the edge of the parapet, a position 
singularly favourable for observation, I saw that this subtle 
film was gradually pushed out until it assumed the form of 
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a hemispherical bladder, in which state it remained as long 
as I looked at it. At the same time the outline of the 
cincUs itself was sharp and dear, when brought into focns 
farther in. The film, whatever it be, is superficial, and 
does not appear to be a portion of the integument proper. 
I take it to be a film of mucus (composed of deorganised 
epithelial cells), which is constantly in process of being 
sloughed from all the superficial tissues in this tribe of 
animals, and which continues tenaciously to invest their 
bodies, until, corrugated by the successive contractions of 
the animal, it is washed away by the motions of the waves. 
As, however, one film is no sooner removed than another 
begins to form, one would always expect external pores 
so minute as these to be veiled by a mucus-fihn in seasons 
of rest. 

The pressure of this film is sufficient evidence that 
the cincUdes are not excretory orifices for the outflow of 
the respired water in the manner of the discharging siphon 
in the Bivalve Mollusca : — at least that no current con* 
stantly, or even ordinarily, passes through them. I have 
watched them continuously for periods sufficient to detect 
such discharge if it were periodic. On one occasion (viz.p 
that in which the film was protruded like a blown bladder) 
a minute Infusorial animalcule chanced to pass across, 
close to the surface of the film : this would have been a 
decisive test of the existence of a ciliary current ; but not 
the slightest deviation in the little atom's course could be 
detected. 

That the dnelides are the special orifices through which 
those missile weapons, the aeontia, are shot and re- 
covered, rests not merely on the probability that arises 
from the co-existence of the two series of facts I have 
above recorded, but upon actual observation. In a rather 
large S. dtanthus, somewhat distended, placed in a glass 
vessel between my eye and the sun, I saw, with great 
distinctness, by the aid of a pocket-lens, many acantia 
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protraded firom the cincUdeSf and many more of the latter 
widely open. The ancontia, in some cases, did not so suy- 
corately fill the orifice but that a line of bright light (or 
of darkness, according as the snn was exactly opposite 
or not) was seen partially bordering the issue of the 
thread, while the thickened rim of the dncUs snrromided 
all. 

The appearance of the orifices whence the aeontia 
issued was that of a tubercle or wart, and the same ap- 
pearance I have repeatedly marked in examples observed 
on the stage of the microscope ; namely, that of a per- 
forate pimple, or short columnar tube. This was clearly 
manifest when the animal, slowly swaying to and fro, 
brought the sides of the cincUs into partial perspective. 

On another occasion I witnessed the actual issue of the 
cuiontia from the dncUdes, I was watching, under a low 
power of the microscope, a specimen of a 8, niveau while, 
by touching its body rudely, I provoked it to emit its 
missile filaments. Presently they burst out with force, 
not all at once, but some here and there, then more, and 
yet more, on the repeated contractions of the corrugating 
walls of the body. Occasionally, the free extremity of a 
filament would appear, but more frequently the bight of a 
bent one ; and very often I saw two, and even three, issue 
from the same dnclis* The successive contractions of the 
animal under irritation, caused the aeontia already pro- 
truded to lengthen with each fresh impetus, the bights 
still streaming out in long loops, till perhaps the free end 
would be liberated, and it would be a loop no longer ; and 
sometimes a new thread would shoot from a cincU$^ 
whence one or two long ones were stretching already; 
while, as often, the new-comers would force open new 
eindidee for themselves. The suddenness and explosive 
force with which they burst out, appeared to indicate a 
resistance which was at length overcome : — ^perhaps (in 
part at least) due to the epithelial film above mentioned. 
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or to an actual epidenn,* which, though often rnptored, 
has ever, with the aptitude to heal common to these lowly 
stractiires, the power of quickly uniting again. 

It appeared to me manifest, from this and other similar 
ohservations, that no such arrangement exists as that 
which I had feuicied — ^that a definite cinclis is assigned 
to a definite aeontium^ or pair of acontia; and that the 
extremity of the latter is guided to the former, with un- 
erring accuracy, hy some internal mechanism, whenever 
the exercise of the defensive &culty is desired. What I 
judge to he the true state of the case is as follows : The 
acontia, fastened hy one end. to the septa, or the mem- 
branes which support them, lie, while at rest, irregularly 
coiled up along the narrow interseptal hollows. The 
outer waUs of these hollows are pierced with the cincUdes. 
When the animal is irritated, it immediately contracts : 
the water contained in the visceral cavity finds vent at 
these natural orifices, and the forcible currents carry with 
them the acontia, each through that cincUa which happens 
to lie nearest to it« The frequency with which a loop is 
forced out shows that the issue is the result of a merely 
mechanical action ; which is, however, not the less worthy 
of admiration because of the simplicity of the contrivance ; 
nor the less manifestly the result of Diviae wisdom work- 
ing to a given end by perfectly adequate means. The 
ejected a/xmtia, loaded with their deadly cnida in every 
part of their length, carry abroad their fatal powers not 
the less surely than if each had been provided with a 
proper tube leadiag from its free extremity to the nearest 
cinclis. 

Curious as these contrivances are, there is yet much 
more to be told : these are preparatory and ancillary, as 
it were, to the elaborate mechanism by which the ultimate 
object of the whole provision is to be attained. The 

* The onter coreiing of the external surface of the body, commonly 
called the otOich ox tcarf-tldn. 
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acontutm ia bat a laservoir for the weapons, — a kind of 
qniver for the arroire ; and the cinclit ia a proTision for 
getting them ready for action : we have not yet looked at 
the arrows themselTea. 

They oocnr nnder three principal forms ; and for the 
investigation of these we shall find it convenient to have 
reconrse to different species. 

The first and most generally distribat«d fbnu is the 
Ghambared Cnida, as it is also the most elaborately 
organised. I know of no species in which it can be exa- 
mined nnder so favonrable eiranmstBuoes as the pretty 
Uadrepore [Caryopkyllia Smithii) of onr sonth-western 
coasts ; and, aa I huve several specimens 
of that species in my aqnarinm, snbjecta are 
at hand for onr investigation. Ihe dear ten- 
f tades are, as yon perceive, crowned with 
I opaque globular heads ; if I shonld nip off 
e of these heads, and flatten it by means 
of the corapressorinm, yoa would see it 
] literally composed of crdda, the ends of 
fc^ wbich project side by side, as close as 
= they can be packed one against another. 

Snt still larger examples may be ob- 
I tained from the cratpeda. With a smart, 
' sodden blow I break the stony skeleton of 
I the Madrepore in smider — the flesh toar- 
! ing apart also; and thns I expose the 
I interior of the living animal. A great 
I number of pellncid ribbons are now seen, 
^^^ V very mnch convoluted, which are named 
^Hfej^^^ cratpeda. These are almost eranposed of 
^^^H|^y large cfuda. 

^^^H| I remove with fine pliers a small frag- 

^H^B^^ ment of one of these ribbons, and placing 

^^ffi^mfi'. it between the plates of the compressorinm, 

auuimu. flatten it gradually till the plates are brought 
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into as close contact as they can be. A bigh power now 
being pat on, examine the organs in question. 

You see a multitude of perfectly transparent, colourless 
vesicles, of a lengthened oyate figure, considerably larger 
at one end than at the other ; one of average dimension^ 
measures in length ^^th of an inch, and in greatest 
^^^^^°^®^^ ?7nnr^ ^ ^^ larger (the anterior) moiety, 
passing longitudinally through its centre, is seen a slender 
chamber, fusiform or lozenge^form, about ^^Vir^ ^^ ^^ 
inch in its greatest transverse diameter, and tapering to a 
point at each extremity. The anterior point merges into 
the walls of the cnida at its extremity ; while the posterior 
end, after having become attenuated like the anterior, 
dilates with a fdnnel*shaped mouth, in which the eye can 
clearly see a double infolding of the chamber-iwall. After 
this double fold the structure proceeds as a very slender 
cord, which, passing back towards the anterior end of the 
capsule, winds loosely round and round the chamber, with 
some regularity at first, but becoming involved in contor- 
tions more and more intricate, as it fills up the posterior 
moiety of the cavity. The fusiform chamber appears to 
be marked on its inner sur&ce with regularly recurring 
serrations, which are the optical expression of that peculiar 
armour to be described presently. 

Under the stimulus of pressure, when subjected, as 
now, to microscopical examination, and doubtless under 
nervous stimulus, subject to the control of the will, during 
the natural exercise of the animal's functions, — ^the cnida 
suddenly emit their contents with great force, in a regular 
and prescribed manner. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the pressure spoken of is the immediate mechani- 
cal cause of the emission : the contact of the glass-plates 
of the conlpressorium is never so absolute as to exert the 
least dii'ect force upon the walls of the capsule itself ; but 
the disturbance produced by the compression of the sur- 
rounding tissues excites an irritability, which evidently re- 
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sides in a vety high degree in the interior of the cnida;; 
and the projection of the contents is the result of a vital 
force. 

In general, the eye can scarcely, or not at all, follow^ 
the lightning-like rapidity with which the chamber and its 
twining thread are shot forth from the larger end of the 
cnida. Bnt sometimes impediments delay the emission, 
or allow it to proceed only in a fitful manner, a minute 
portion at a time'; and sometimes, from the resistance of 
friction (as against the glass plate of the compressorium), 
the elongation of the thread proceeds evenly, but so slowly 
as to be watched with the utmost ease ; and sometimes the 
process which has reached a certain point normally, be- 
comes from some cause arrested, and the contents of the 
cell remain permanently fixed in a transition state. Thus, 
a long continued course of patient observation is pretty 
sure to present some fortuitous combinations, and abnor-^ 
mal conditions, which greatly elucidate phenomena, that 
normally seemed to defy investigation. 

In watching any particular cntia, the moment of its 
emission may be predicted with tolerable accuracy, by the 
protrusion of a nipple-shaped wart from the anterior ex* 
tremiiy. This is the base of the thread. The process of 
its protrusion is often slow and gradual, until it has 
attained a length about equal to twice its own diameter, 
when it suddezdy yields, and the contents of the cnida dart 
forth. At this instant I have, in many instances, heard a 
distinct crack or crepitation, both in the examination of 
this species and of Sagartia parcLsitica. 

When fully expelled, the thread or wire, which is 
distinguished by the term ecthorewm, is often twen^, 
thirty, or even forty times the length of the cnida; 
though in some species, as in most of the Sagartia, it 
frequently will not exceed one-and-a-half or two times the 
length of the cnida. 

The ecthorea which are discharged by chambered cnida^ 
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are inyariablj fhinished with a peculiar armonr. The 
basal portion, for a length equal to that of the cnidaf or 
a little more, is distinctly swollen, but at the point indi- 
cated it becomes (often abruptly) at- 
tenuated, and runs on for the remainder 
of its length as an excessively slender 
wire of equal diameter throughout. In 
the short ecthorea of Sagartia the atte- 
nuated portion is obsolete. 

It is chiefly upon this yentricose or 
swollen basal portion that the elaborate 
armour is seen, which is so characteristic 
of these remarkable organs. For around 
its exterior wind one or more spiral 
thickened bands, varying in dififerent 
species as to their number, the number 
of volutions made by each, and the 
angle which the spiral forms with the 
axis of the ecthoreum. The whole spiral 
formed of these thickened bands is 
termed the screw, or strebla. 

In the ecthorea emitted by chambered 
cnid(B from the craspeda of TeaUa eras^ 
sicomiSf the screw is formed of a single 
band, having an inclination of 45^ to the 
axis, and becoming invisible when it has 
made seven volutions. In those from 
the same organ in 8. parasitica^ we find 
the screw of two equidistant bands, 
each of which makes about six turns — 
twelve in all — ^having an inclination of 70^ from the com- 
mon axis. In those similarly placed in Caryophyllia 
Sndthii [now under your observation], the strebla is com- 
posed, as you may perceive, of three equidistant bands, 
each of which makes about ten turns — ^thirty in all — 
with an inclination of about 40° from the axis. In every 
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case the spiral nms from the east towards the north, sap- 
posing the axis to point perpendienlarlj upwards. 

Sometimes, especially after having been expelled for 
some time, the wall of the ecthareum }>ecomeB so attenuated 
as to be evanescent, while the strebla is still distinctly 
visible. An inexperienced observer wonld be liable, nnder 
such circumstances, to suppose that the screw, when 
formed of a single band, as in T. erastieamiSf is itself the 
wire ; an error into which I had myself formerly fiallen. 
An error of another kind I fell into, in supposing that 
the triple screw of the wire in- C SmUkii was a series of 
overlapping plates : the structure of the weapon is the 
same in all cases (with the variations in detail that I have 
just indicated) ; and the structure is, I am now well as- 
sured, a spiral thickened band running round the wall of 
the eethoreum on its exterior .surface. I have been able, 
when examining such large forms as these of Corynactis 
viridis and CaryophyUia SmitkU, with a power of 750 
diameters, to follow the course of the screw, as it alter- 
nately approached and receded from the eye, by altering 
the focus of the object-glass, so as to bring each part suc- 
cessively into the sphere of vision. 

These thickened spiral bands afford an insertion for a 
series of firm bristles, which appear to have a broad base 
and to taper to a point. Their length I cannot determi- 
nately indicate, but I have traced it to an extent which 
considerably exceeds the diameter of the eethoreum^ 
These barbed bristles are denominated pterygia. 

The number of pterygia appears to vary within slight 
limits. As well as I have been able to make out, there 
are but eight in a single volution of the one-banded strebla 
in T. cramcorrvU ; while in the more complex screws of 
8* paranticat Cor. viridis, and Car. Smithii, there appear 
to be twelve in each volution. 

The barbs, when they first appear, invariably project in 
a diagonal direction from the eethoreum ; and sometimes 
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they mamtain this posture* Bat more commonly, either 
in an instant, or slowly and gradually, they assume a 
reverted direction. 

From some delicate ohservations made with a yery 
good light, I have reason to conclude that the strebla, and 
even the pterygia, are continued on the attenuated portion 
of the ecthor&um, perhaps throughout its length. In Cor, 
viridia and Car, Smithii, I have succeeded in tracing them 
up a considerable distance. In the latter I saw the con- 
tinuation of all these bands with their bristles ; but, what 
was strange, the angle of inclination had become nearly 
twice as acute as before, being only 22^ from the axis. 
The appearance of the attenuate portion, as also of the 
base of the ventricose part, is exactly that of a three-sided 
wire, twisted on itself; the barbs projecting from the 
angles. 

The next form of these organs is the Tangled Cnida. 
This form is very generally distributed, and is mingled 
with the former in the various tissues. In the genus 
Sagartiay however, it is by far the rarer form, while in 
Actinia and Anihea it seems to be the only one. 

The pretty little Corynactia viridis is the best species 
that I am acquainted with for studying this kind of cnida, 
A fragment of its craspeda I have here ready for your 
observation, prepared exactly like that of C* Smithii, The 
figure of the cnida is nearly that of a perfect oval, but a 
little flattened in one aspect, about ^x^tii of an inch in the 
longer, and y^th in the shorter diiuneter. Their size, 
therefore, makes them peculiarly suitable for observations 
on the structure and fanctions of these curious organs. 
Within the cavity lies a thread (ecthoreum) of great length 
and tenuity, coiled up in some instances with an approach 
to regularity, but much more commonly in loose contor- 
tions, like an end of thread rudely rolled into a bundle 
with the fingers. 

The armour of this kind does not differ essentially 

B B 
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from that already described. It is trae I have detected it 
only in Corynactig, where the short eethormim of the 
Tanked Cnida is aiiiToimded thronghoat its length by a 
barbed ttrebla of three bonds. The barbs are risible, 
nnder very favourable conditions for observation, even 
vhile the tangled we remuna inclosed in the cnida, bnt 
their optieal expression is that of serratoree of the walls, 
withont the least appearance of a screw. This, I say, is 
the only species in which I have actually seen the arma- 
ture of the eethoreum in this kind of cnida, bnt I infer its 
existence from analogy in other 
species, where the conditions that 
eon be recognised agree with those 
in this, though the excessive attenu- 
ation of the parts precludes actual 
1 observation of the atmotore in quea- 
tioa. 
Spiral Gnides constitnte the third 
form. In a few species, as Sagartia 
paratiti^a, TeaUa ttrauieomia, and Ce- 
rianthus membranaetm, I have found 
very elongated fdaiform enida, which 
seem composed of a slender cylin- 
drical thread, coiled into a very clcue 
and regular spiral. In acme cases 
the extremities are obtuse, bat in 
others, as in T. crootcomu, an ex- 
emu or cDiTKicTia, ample of which I now show you, 
the posterior extremity runs off to a 
finely-attenuated point, the whole of the spire visible even 
to the last, the whole bearing no small resemblance to a 
mnltisplral shell ; as one of the Ceritkiada or TurrittUada. 
The eethoreum is discharged reluctantly from this form, 
and I have never seen an example in which the whole had 
been run o£ So exceedingly subtle are the walls of the 
cnida, that it was not mitil after many obaervations that 
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I detected them; in an example from T. erasneomiSf 
which had diBcharged ahont half of the wire, I have not 
seen the slightest sign of armature on the ecthareum. So 
far as my investigations go, these Spiral Cnid» are con- 
fined to the walls of the tentacles, in which, however, they 
are th^ dominant form.* 

Such, then, are the form and armonr of these organs. 
Bnt I have not yet done with them. The emission of the 
wire, strange to say, is a process of distinct evolution, or 
expansion from within, from heginning to end. The ectho- 
reum is not a solid, hut a tuhular, prolongation of the 
walls of the cnida, tumed-in, in its first condition, like 
the finger of a glove drawn inwards. Of this fact you 
may convince yourself hy a careful watching of the phe- 
nomena hefore you. Many of the ecthorea from the tangled 
cnidiB now under your eye run out, not in a direct line, 
hut in a spiral direction. Select one of these, and you 
will perceive that each hend of the spire is made, and 
stereotyped, so to speak, in succession, while the tips go 
on lengthening ; the tip alone progresses, the whole of the 
portion actually discharged remaining perfectly fixed; 
which could not he on any other supposition than that of 
evolution. 

In the discharge of the ehamhered kind — to revert to 
those which we were just now examining — we saw the 
ventricose hasal part first appear; the lower hiirhs flew 
out hefore the upper ones, and all were fully expanded 
hefore the attenuated portion hegan to lengthen. This, 
again, is consistent only with the fiict of the evolution of 
the whole. On several occasions of observation on the 
chambered crddiB of C. Sfnithii, I have actually seen the 
unevolved portion of the ecthareum running out through 
the centre of the evolved ventricose portion. But per- 
haps the most instructive and convincing example of all 

* These details, with many others, are given in my Sisi. of BrU, 
8ea-anemones and Corals, IntrocL, zzii— zl. 
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was the following. One of the large tangled cnida of 
Corynactis viridis had shot ahoat half of its wire with 
rapidity, when a kind of twist, or '< kink,'' occnrred against 
the nipple of the enida, whereby the process was sud- 
denly arrested. The projectile force, however, continuing, 
caused the impediment to yield, and minute portions of 
the thread flew out piecemeal, by fits and starts. By 
turning the stage-screw, I brought the extremity of the 
discharged portion into yiew, and saw it slowly evolving, 
a little at a iaiAe. Turning back to the cnida, I saw the 
kink gradually give way, and the whole of the tangled 
wire quickly flew out through the nipple. I once more 
moved the stage, following up the ecthoreum^ and pre- 
sently found the true extremity, and a large portion of 
the wire still inverted ; slowly evolving, indeed, but very 
distinct throughout its whole course, within the walls of 
the evolved portion. 

From all these observations there cannot remain a doubt 
of the successive evolution of the entire ecthoreum. 

You asky What is the nature of the force by which the 
contained thread is expelled ? That it is a potent force is 
obvious to any one who marks the sudden explosive 
violence with which the nipple-like end of the cnida 
gives way, and the contents burst forth ; as also the ex- 
treme rapidity with which, ordinarily, the whole length is 
evolved. A curious example of this force once excited 
my admiration. The ecthoreum from a cnida of Corynactis 
viridis was in course of rapid evolution, when the tip 
came full against the side of another cnida already 
emptied. The evolution was momentarily arrested, but 
the wall of the empty capsule presently was seen to bend 
inward and suddenly to give way, the ecthoreum forcing 
itself in, and shooting round and round the interior of the 
enida. 

The most careful observations have failed to reveal a 
lining membrane to. the cnida. I have repeatedly dis- 
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cemed a doable outline to the walls themselves, the op« 
tical expression of their diameter; but have never de- 
tected any, even the least, appearance of any tissue start- 
ing from the walls, as the ecthoreum bursts out. My first 
supposition, reluctantly resigned, was, that some such 
lining membrane, of high contractile power, lessened, on 
irritation, the volume of the cavity, and forced out the 
wire. 

The emda is filled, however, with a fluid. This is 
very distinctly seen occupying the cavity, when, from any 
impediment, such as above described, the wire flies out 
fitfully ; waves, and similar motions, passing from wall to 
walL Sometimes, even before any portion of the wire 
has escaped, the whole mass of tangled coils is seen to 
move irregularly frt)m side to side, within the capsille, 
from the operation of some intestine cause. The emission 
itself is a process of injection ; for I have many times seen 
floating atoms driven forcibly along the interior of the 
ecthoreuniy sometimes swifUy, and sometimes more delibe- 
rately. Nothing that I have seen would lead me to con- 
clude that the wall of the cnida is ciliated. 

I consider, then, that this fluid, holding organic 
corpuscles in suspension, is endowed with a high degree 
of expansibility ; that, in the state of repose, it is in a 
condition of compression, by the inversion of the ectho^ 
reum ; and that, on the excitement of a Suitable stimulus, 
it forcibly exerts its expansile power, distending, and, con- 
sequently^ projecting, the tubular ecthoreum, — the only 
part of the wall that will yield without actual rupture* 

It has been proved that the execution of these weapons 
is as effectual as their mechanism is elaborate. The wire 
shot with such force penetrates even to its base the tissues 
of the living animals which the Anemone attacks ; and then 
its barbs preclude the withdrawal of the dart. But the en- 
trance of bodies so excessively slender would of itself 
inflict little injury ; there is evidently the infusion at the 
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same time of a hi^y subtle poison into the wound ; some 
Tenomons flnid escaping with the diseharge of the ectko- 
reum, which has the power, at least when augmented by 
the simoltaneons insertion of scores, or hundreds, of the 
weapons, of suddenly arresting animal vigour and speedily 
destroying life, even in creatures — ^fishes, for example — 
far higher than the Zoophyte in the scale of organisation. 
I have seen a little ^sh in perfect health come into acci- 
dental contact with one of the acontia of an irritated 
Sagartia, when all the eyidences of distress and agony 
were instantly manifested ; the little creature darted wildly 
to and fro, turned over, sank upon the bottom, struggled, 
flurried, and was dead. 

Admitting the existence of a venomous fluid, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine where it is lodged and how it is injected. 
The first thought that occurs to one's mind is, that it is 
the organic fluid which we have seen to fill the cnidUf and 
to be forced through the everting tubular ecthoreum. But 
if 80, it cannot be ejected through the extremity of the 
ecthoreurn, because if this were an open tube, J do not see 
how the contraction of the fluid in the cnida could force it 
to evolve ; the fluid would escape through the still inverted 
tube. It is just possible that the barbs maybe tubes open 
at the tips, and that the poison-fluid may be ejected 
through these. But I rather incline to the hypothesis, 
that the cavity of the ectharetmif in itjt primal inverted con- 
dition^ while it yet remains coiled up in the cnida^ is 
occupied with the potent fluid in question, and that it is 
poured out gradually within the tissues of the victim, as 
the evolving tip of the wire penetrates farther and farther 
into the wound. 

I do not think that the whole range of organic exipt- 
enee affords a more wonderful example than this of the 
minute workmanship and elaboration of the parts; the 
extraordinary modes in which certain prescribed ends are 
attained, and the perfect adaptation of the contrivance to 
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the work which it has to do. We most rememher that all 
this complexity is found in an animal which it is cnstomary 
to consider as of a very simple stmctnre. Bnt the ways 
of God are past finding ont. These are hat parts of His 
ways.* 

* The pieeenoe of these very mnarkable organs is not limited to the 
ActinoidB. Thej exist in the entire d^ss of Polyps, indnding the 
liednsss, also in the SynapUB (see p. 299 M^pra), many TurbeUaruB, some 
of the Annelids, and a few among the MoUiisca. Dr. B. Bergh of 
Copenhagen has published (1861) some elaborate researches, proving 
tiie existence of niticating enidsB, in abondanoe, in seyeral forms of the 
charming Naked-gilled lioUnsca, allied to Edii ; while they seem to be 
wanting in the tougher-skinned 'DorUf Ac, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FBOTOZOA AND SPONGES* 

We are so accnstomed to see certain of the vital fanetions 
of animals performed by special organs or tissues, that we 
wonder when we find creatures which move without Hmbs, 
contract without muscles, respire without lungs or gOls, 
and digest without a stomach or iatestines. But thus we 
are taught that the function is independent of the organ, 
aud, as it were, prior to it; though in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand it be associated with 
it. In truth, the simplest forms of animal life display 
very little of that division of labour, the minuteness of 
which iQcreases as we ascend the organic scale; the 
common tissue is not yet differentiated* (to use the 
awkward term which is becoming fashionable among physi- 
ologists) into organs, but it is endowed with the power 
of fulfilling various offices, and performing many functions. 
In aU probability, the function is but imperfectly performed; 
the specialisation of certain tissues, and their union into 
organs, and the complexity of such combinations, no 
doubt, perform the given function in a far more complete 
degree ; and it is the number and elaborateness of these 
that constitute one animal higher ia the scale thaa 
another. The human lung is no doubt a more complete 
breathing apparatus than the entire ciliated surface of an 
Infusory,! and the human eye sees more perfectly than 

* The tenn is used to express the ceUnlar deyelopment of an oigani- 
sation from its original germ, 

t The name given to a class of minnto animals, from their bein^ 
generallj developed in vr^fuioM of animal or vegetable matter. 
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the loose aggregation of pigment grannies on the edge of 
a Medosa. Bnt this diversity is essential to creation, as 
the great and wondrous plan idiieh we see it to he ; and, 
meanwhile, we may rest satisfied that the hnmhle require- 
ments of the lowest organism are met adequately by its 
humble endowments. 

This evening I propose to show you some of these humble 
conditions of animal life— the lowest of the lowly. I have 
here two or three phials of very rich water which have been 
dipped into the fresh-water ponds in the neighbourhood. 
All collections of water are not equally productive ; and 
very far indeed is the popular notion from correctness, that 
every drop of water which we drink contains millions of 
animalcules. You may find many collections of clear 
water, springs, streams, and pools, from which you may 
examine drop after drop in succession, with the highest 
powers of the microscope, and scarcely discover a soHtary 
animalcule. Again, it is not stagnant and fetid pools that 
are the richest in vitality; though no doubt you will 
always obtain some forms abundantly enough in such 
conditions. According to my own experience — an expe- 
rience of many years — the paucity or profusion of 
animal life in any given collection of water can never 
be determined beforehand; the season, the situation, 
the aspect, the character of the country, and many 
other unsuspected conditions, influence the result, which 
yet one may ofiien give a shrewd guess at. Gener- 
ally speaking, small ponds, in which there is a good 
deal of vegetation below the surface— and particularly if 
this be of a minutely-divided character, such as Myrio- 
phyllum, Charaj &c. — ^and whose surface is well covered 
with duckweed (Lemna), yield well ; and, in collecting, it 
is desirable so to dip as that some of the fine loose sedi- 
ment of the bottom may flow into your phial, and then to 
pluck up one or more of the filamentous water-plants, and 
introduce these into your vessel. 
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Now to ezamine sneha eoHeetiony proceed as I am abont 
to show yon. Hastily glancing with the pocket-leas over 
the foliage, and selecting such filaments as seem the most 
loaded with dirfy floccose matter, I plnck off with pliers 
one or two, together with one or two of the cleaner ones 
that are hi^er np on the plant, nearer the growing point. 
Haying laid these on the lower glass of the live-box, I 
take np with the tip of a fine tnbe, or a pipette, a minute 
quantity of the water at the bottom, which flows in as yon 
see, carrying a few grannies of the sediment. This drop I 
discharge npon the glass of the live-box, pnt on the cover, 
and pbce the whole on the stage of the microscope. 

.First, let ns nse a low power, one hundred diameters 
or so, in order to take a general glance at what we have 
got. Here is an array of life, indeed! Motion arrests 
the eye everywhere. " The glittering swift and the flabby 
slow " are alike here ; clear crystal globules revolve giddily 
on their axes; tiny points leap hither and thither like 
nimble fleas ; long forms are twisting to and &o ; busy 
littie creatures are regularly quartering the hunting-ground, 
grubbing with an earnest devotedness among the sediment, 
as they march np the stems ; here are vases with translucent 
bodies protruding from the mouths ; here are beauteous 
bells, set at the end of tall threads, ever lengthening and 
shortening ; here are maelstroms in miniature, and tem- 
pests in far less than a teapot; rival and conflicting 
currents are whirling round and round, and making a 
series of concentric circles among the granules. Surely 
here is material for our study. 

I see an object slowly creeping along the glass, which 

will be just the thing for our purpose. It is the Proteus 

(Amcsba diffiuensy* Let me put on a higher power, and 

submit it to your observation. 

* The names g^yen tx> this little creatnre are ezpressiye of its duuao- 
ter. Amoeba is from the Greek omm/Si) (amoibe), signifying change ; and 
Protons in mythology was an old prophet of the sea, who when seised 
assumed all manner of forms to avoid uttering his predictions. 
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Ton see a flat area of dear jell;, of Yeiy irregular form, 
with smaodtieB aod juttmg points, like the outline of some 
island in a map. A gr«at number of minute blackish 
grannies and vesieles oeonp; the central part, but the 
edgea are dear and oolonrless. A large bladder is seen 
near one side, whidi appears filled witL a subtle fluid. 

Bat while yon gaie on it, ;oa perceive that its form is 
changing : that it is not at two saooesaiTe moments of 
ezactl; the same shape. This indiTidoal, which when joa 
first looked at it was not nnlike England in outline, is 
now, though onl; a few minutes have passed, stonethii^ 
totally different; the prq'ecting angle tiiat represented 
Cornwall is become rounded and more perpendicular ; the 
broken comer that we might hare called Kent has formed 
two little points np in the position of Lincohishire ; the 
large bladder, which was in the place of the Eastern 
oonnties, is moved iqi to the Durham coast, and is, more- 
over, greatly diminished; and other like changes have 
taken place in other parts. 

Lo I even while speaking of these alterations, they have 
been proceeding, so that another and a totally diveree out- 




line is now presented. A great excavation takes the place 
of Dorset ; Kent is immensely prolonged ; the bladder 
has quite disappeared, Ac. ; bnt it is impossible to follow 
these changes, which are ever going on without a moment's 
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intennission, and without the slightest recognisable role or 
. order. The projections are obliterated or exaggerated; 
the sinuosities are smoothed, or deepened into gulfs, or 
protmded into promontories ; firths form here, capes 
there ; bat not by starts, but evenly, and with sufficient 
rapidity to be appreciable to the eye while under actual 
observation; though the alterations are more striking if 
you take your eye off the object for a few seconds, and 
then look agam ; and still more so if you try to sketch 
the outline. Individuals vary greatly in dimensions ; this 
specimen is about one hundred and twentieth of an inch 
in long diameter, but others I have seen not more than 
one-tenth sis large as this, and some twice as large. 

Disregarding now this peculiarity of change of form, 
which has procured for it the name of the old sea-god thai 
was so difficult to bind, we will concentrate our attention 
on some other points not less interesting. That great 
bladder undergoes changes besides those gradual altera- 
tions of place which are dependent on the general form. 
It slowly but manifestly increases in size up to a certain 
extent, when it rather suddenly diminishes to a point, and 
immediately begins to fill again, as slowly as before. 
These alternations go on with some regularity, and we 
cannot observe them without becoming convinced that it 
is a process of filling and emptying; that the bladder 
gradually fills with a fluid which is either secreted by its 
walls or percolates into it from the surrounding tissue ; 
which fluid, when full, the bladder discharges by a sudden 
contraction of its outline. But whither the fluid goes it is 
difficult to determine ; I have never been able, in this or 
in any other instance of its occurrence — ^though this con- 
tractile bladder is characteristic of the extensive classes 
Infusoria and Botifera — ^to see any issue of fluid from the 
body at the moment of contraction, and therefore conclude 
that it is discharged into the body, perhaps back again 
into the tissues from whence it was taken up, and from 
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whence it was abont to be coUected again. Henee it is 
probably the first obsonre rudiment of a circulation ; the 
fluids impregnated with the products of digestion being 
thus coUected and then diffused throughout the soft and 
yielding tissues. 

The smaller bladder-like spaces that you see in con- 
siderable numbers in the substance of the animal, are 
collections of fluid contained in excavations of that sub- 
stance, which are called vacuoles^ differing from vesicles, 
inasmuch as they seem to have no proper wall or inclosing 
membrane, but to be merely casual separations of the 
common substance, such as would be made by drops of 
water in oil. These vacuoles appear to be connected with 
the digestive function ; for very many of them are not 
clear, but are occupied with granules more or less opaque, 
and of exceedingly various dimensions. That these col- 
lections of granules are food you will see by the following 
experiment. 

I mingle a little carmine with the water, just enough to 
impart a visible tinge to it, and close the live-box again. 
Already you perceive that some of the tiny globules are 
become turbid and red, and that their opacity and colour 
are deepening perceptibly. We see by this that the par- 
ticles of carmine have been taken into the jelly-like sar- 
code, and are accumulating in little pellets surrounded by 
fluids, in these casual hollows of its substance. The 
process is rendered still more obvious when, as is often 
the case, some Diatomaceanf* with a hard siliceous shell, 
becomes the food of the Amaha. The apparently helpless 
jelly spread itself over the organism, so as soon to en- 
velop it ; the flesh, which, having no skin, can unite with 
itself whenever the parts come into contact, closes over the 

* The DiatomacefB, a tenn formed from the Greek dia (dia), throttghf 
and t4iiv9w (temnein), to cut, are so called from the ease with which 
their masses may be broken or cut through; whence their popular 
name of hrittU-worts, They are usually considered to belong to the 
T^etaUe kingdom. 
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DiAtom, which is thus brought into the midst of the 
Barcode, a vacuole being new-made for its reception. 
This, then, performs the part of a temporaiy stomach : the 
digestible portions of the prey are extracted, and then the 
insoluble shell of flint is, as it were, gradually squeezed to 
some part of the exterior, and gradually forced out, the 
vacuole disappearing with it, or perhaps retaining a minute 
portion of the fluid, and thus perpetuating itself for a while. 
This is the earliest condition in which the process of 
digestion can be recognised. 

Another genus somewhat similar is AreelUiy but it differs 
in being furnished with a more or less rounded shell 
{lorica)y like a little box. In examining the matters that 
adhere to the stems of duckweed, and other water plants, 
we frequently observe little circular bodies of a yellowish 
or reddish-brown colour, some much darker than others, 
but all having a central round spot paler than the rest. 
On first examination they seem inert and dead, but if we 
closely watch one, we perceive that it is endowed with the 
power of motion ; and we directly discern, thrust out from 
its edge, variable processes, in the form of arms, of clear, 
perfectly colourless, and most delicate jelly, sometimes 
pointed, sometimes blunt, which slowly change their form 
and position. By the aid of these, a feeble and irregular 
motion is given to the box, which is sometimes turned 
partly over ; when we perceive that its under side is flat 
or probably concave, and that its outline is cut into &cets. 
The hrica is somewhat flexible, for the edges at two 
opposite points are sometimes bent down towards each 
other, so as to give the creature the form of a crescent. 
The internal viscera are dimly discernible through the 
coloured torica, and resemble those of Anmba, A dark 
oval ring is commonly seen at one side, which is probably 
the outline of the contractile bladder. It may, in fact, be 
considered as an AnuBba, whose external surface has the 
power of secreting a symmetrical shell of homy or 
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chitinoas substance. The loriea is abont-4^th of an inch 

6 00 

in diameter. This species is named Arcella vtUgaris. 

Laying aside onr live-box with its contents for the 
present, we will have recourse to the tanks of sea-water 
for one or two other objects of intermediate interest. On 
the green and brown mossy sea-weed which covers the 
rocks on the bottom, yon see many white specks clinging 
to the filaments ; and there are several adhering to the 
sides of the tank. These are little living shelled animals 
of the class Forawinifera^ and these which yon see include 
several species. By bringing your eye, assisted by the 
lens, to bear upon one of these latter, you perceive that it 
is a little discoid spiral shell, of very elegant form, 
marked with curved diverging grooves. This is the pretty 
little PolyatomeUa crispUf a fair sample of its class, and 
though not more than ^th of an inch in diameter, it is a 
giant compared with the Arcella. 

There is more, however, than the shell to be seen ; 
though so filmy and shadowy, that I wonder not at your 
overlooking it. Extending from two opposite sides of the 
shell to a distance each way considerably exceeding its 
diameter, you discern fine threads of clear jelly, running 
out in long points. The power you employ is not suffi- 
cient to enable you to resolve their detail : and for this I 
will try to secure a specimen for the microscope. 

In this other live-box, then, I inclose one of the white 
specks from the moss-like clothing of the stones. It is, 
I see, of another species, namely, polymorphina ohhnga^ 
but it will answer our purpose equally well. 

At present we see only the shell, the removal of the 
animal having induced it in alarm to withdraw the whole 
of its softer parts within the protection of its castle. We 
must have a few minutes' patience. 

Now look again. From the sides of the opaque shell 
-we see protruding tiny points of the clear sarcode ; these 
gradually and slowly, — so gradually and slowly that the 
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eye cannot recognise the process of extension — stretch and 
extend their lines and fihns of delicate jelly, till at length 
they have stretched right across the field of view. The 
extension is principally in two opposite directions corre- 
sponding to the long axis of the shell ; though the branched 
and varioasly connected films oft;en diverge considerably to 
either side of these lines, giving to the whole a more or 
less fEm-shaped fignre. 

These films are as irregular in their forms and sizes as 
the expansion of the sarcode of Amoeba^ with which they 
have the closest affinity. Their only pecnliarity is their 
tendency to ran ont into long ribbons or attenuated 
threads, which, however, coalesce and nnite whenever they 
come into mutual contact, and thus we see the threads 
branching and anastomosing with the utmost irregularity, 
usually with broad triangular films at the points of diverg- 
ence and union. 

There can be no doubt that the object of these length- 
ened films, which are termed pseudopodia,* is the capture 
of prey or food of some kind ; perhaps the more sluggish 
forms of minute animalcules, or the simpler plants. These 
the films of sarcode probably entangle, surround, and drag 
into the chambers of the shell, digesting their softer parts 
in temporary vacuoles, and then casting out the more 
solid remains, just as the Amoeba does. 

Though this beautiful array was so very deliberately 
put forth, it is, as you perceive, very rapidly withdrawn 
on any disturbance to the animal, as when we agitate the 
water by slightly moving or turning the cover of the live- 
box. Another fact, of which you may convince yourself, 
by watching manifest, though small, changes of position in 
the shell, while under observation, is, that it is by means 
of the adhesion and contraction of the pseudopodia, that 
the animal drags itself along a fixed surface. This it can 

* hitenXLyj false feet, from the Greek ^evSo« (peendoe), a/oiMood^ 
and mvc (pons), genifilYe »o^^ (podos), afoot. 
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effect so assidnoTiBly, that I frequently find them in the 
morning adhering to the tank-sides three or four inches 
from the bottom, though, on the pre^ous evening none 
were visible on the glass. Thus they must crawl, on oc- 
casion, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty times their 
own diameter in a night. 

The structure of a Sponge is much the same as that 
of these animals, with the exception that its solid part or 
skeleton is not a continuous covering by which the sarcode 
is invested, but consists of fibres or points or rods of vary- 
ing form, which are clothed with the sarcode. This loose 
sort of skeleton may be of homy or chitinous matter, like 
that oiArcella, or calcareous like that of the Foraminiferaj^ 
or it may be siliceous, — ^that is, composed of flint {siUx). 

In some cases, as in the common Turkey Sponge, the 
homy skeleton consists of a network of solid but slender 
fibres, very tough and elastic, which branch and anasto- 
moae in eyery direction, at yery short interyals, as you 
may see by looking at this atom, which I cut off from a 
dressing-sponge. 

In the lime and flint Sponges, however, the continuity 
and cohesion of the skeleton does not depend upon the 
organic union of the constituent parts, as it does in the 
loose and open network of the Turkey sponge. For it is 
made up of an immense multitude of glassy needles, all 
separate and independent, between themselves, yet so con- 
trived that they do hold together very firmly, and in a 
great number of cases are arranged on a prescribed plan, 
80 as to give a certain form and outline to the aggregate. 

If you have ever shaken up a box of dressing-pins, and 
have then endeavoured to take one out, you know how by 
their mere interlacement they adhere together in a mass, 

* A gionp of animaUi with shells, resemblmg in appearance those of 
the common nautilus ; and, like them, consisting of several chambers 
divided from one another by walls which are pierced with numerous 
I minute holes, in Latin calledybromtmi ; — ^whence their name. 
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flo tlttt hj taking bold of one joa nuiy lift a biigUing gronp 
of Mone. Someirimt on the aune principle are the oal- 
eanoofl and Biliceoiis pins {^ietiLi) of & Sponge lield to- 
gethtt bj mntml interiaeement. Yet flieir eoheaion is 
aided bj the tenaeit; of the linng Barcode which inTeata 
them ; for I have found that speeimenB of Orantia (oal- 
earaoos gpongee wiUi needlea of three raya), when long 
naeeiated in water, so that the sareode is diBBoIved, have 
wy Bli^t power of etdieeion among their epicola. 

To understand the Btrnetore fd a sponge we wiU shave a 
thin Beetioiial shoe from this Haliehondria tuherea. This 
irtten aUve is of an orange eolonr; and is always fomid 
dOBely inTeating tnrfoinate, or top-shaped, sbellB which are 
inhabited by Hsrmit-erabs. We will maoerate the slice in 
tepid water for a qnarter id an boor, and then esamine it 
in the Uve-box. 

The Burfitce ia a thin layer of greater densify than any 
other part, and is composed of colonred fleshy granules, — 



omitting for the preset, the skeleton. Of the same sub- 
stance is the whole slice composed, bnt looser and more 
Open as it recedes from the sarbce. It is separated by 
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blank spaces which are larger towards the centre, smaller 
and more nmnerons as they approach the exterior. 

These openings are sections of so many canals, by 
which the whole substance of a sponge is permeated. 
The surface is perforated with minute pores, at which the 
snrronnding water enters on all sides. These presently 
nnite into slender pipes, which, irregnlarly meandering, 
are continnaUy uniting into larger and yet larger canals ; 
of which the greater open spaces that you see are the 
oblique divisions. These have certain outlets, called 
oscula^ on the surface, from which the stream is poured 
that has thus made the grand tour of the whole interior. 
Such oscvla, as you perceive on the remainder of the 
HaUchondria, are usually raised on slight eminences ; and 
resemble, especially when in living action, miniature vol- 
canoes, vomiting torrents of water and granules of effete 
matter, instead of fire and ashes. 

During life these granules were much more diffused, and 
formed a considerable portion of the living fiesh, the re- 
mainder being composed of a glairy sarcode, almost fluid. 
The whole was maintained in position by the solid spicula 
of flint, which you see abundantly in this slice. These 
take a curious form, exactly that of the pins which we use 
on our dressing-tables ; each consisting of a cylindrical 
slender rod, pointed at one end, and at the other sur- 
mounted by a globular head, the whole formed of glass, — 
flint glciss literally. You see them bristling all round the 
edge of the section, being stuck into the surface of the 
sponge, exactly as pins are loosely stuck into a pin-cushion. 
The heads and points, too, project into the cavities; more, 
however, than they did during life, for you must make 
allowance for the shrinking of the soft parts ; and thus 
you perceive how the whole structure is permeated by 
these glassy pins, which seem to be entangled together 
quite at random without rule or arrangement. And yet 
ttiere is an arrangement discernible here; for the canals 
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wni mnmd bj fbe ■miliar in whoA Hhue wn gEoaped; 
indltokaeMiMnchMOgBdeMiyiiifliecMeof tfieti iree 
imjadneadlet of Hmeinifae OnmUm, Mr. BowolMnik his 
■hovB flni IB G. e o mpnua flie unhrtiura is dhided into 
wj icgokr dnabfln in a double fledas, dhided by jl 
du^bngm, wbow nisis iftiif^ns^fto tbe axuof tbe 
^ooge; and tint fliew efaamben an defined bj mils 
made i^ of the tfaiee-im jed needlee in flieir mntnal inter- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

INFU80BU. 

Wb will now resame onr examination of the drop of pond- 
water, and the fragments of MyriophyUum^ which have 
been waiting for ns in the live-box. 

Onr attention then shall first be given to some elegant 
creatures of a brilliant translucent green hne, which are 
gracefhlly gliding about. They are of the genus Euglena, 
so called because each is famished with a very conspicuous 
spot of a clear red hue, situated near the head, which 
Ehrenberg, on account of its resemblance to the lowest 
forms of eyes in the Botifera^ that are somewhat similar in 
colour and appearance, pronounced to be an organ of 
vision. More recent physiologists, however, doubt the 
correctness of the conclusion. 

The animals are of several kinds. The most numerous 
is an active little thing of about ^iTfth of an inch in length 
when extended, though from its extreme versatility it is as 
difficult to assign to it a definite size as a definite shap^. 
It seems to be the E, sanguinea^ so called because it is 
said to occur sometimes of a deep red hue, and in such 
vast profusion as to give the waters the appearance of 
blood. I have never seen it, however, other than as it 
now appears, rich emerald green in the body, with the two 
extremities perfectly clear and colourless. I might, per- 
haps, describe its ordinary form as spindle-shaped, with a 
pointed tail, and a blunt, rounded head ; but it is remark- 
able £or the variableness of its shape. It is citable of 
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assnmmg an appearance very diverse from what it had half 
a minute before, so that yon wonld hardly identify it, if 
yon were not watching its evolutions. Whether this ability 
to prove an aUas be at all dependent on the remarkable 
clear-headedness of the subject, I leave for those who are 
skilled in metaphysics to determine. Away they go, 
tumbling over and over, revolving on the long axis as they 
proceed, which they do not very rapidly, with the blunt 
extremity forward. 

Here 'is another form, a little larger than the former, 
but much more slender ; yet from the slowness and steadi- 
ness of its movement more easy of observation. It is 
named E, actUf or ** the Needle Euglena." This is an 
animalcule of great elegance and brilliancy ; its sparkling 
green hue, with colourless extremities, and its rich pale 
ciimson eye, are very beautiful. It commonly swims ex* 
tended, with a slow gliding motion, turning round on its 
long axis as it proceeds, as may be distinctly seen by the 
rotation of certain clear oblong substances in its body. 
These, then, are seen not in the interior, but near the 
surfiftce, as they would appear if imbedded in the flesh 
around a hollow centre. The interior is probably not 
hollow, but occupied with pellucid sarcode. These were 
assumed by Ehrenberg, but on no adequate grounds, to 
be organs connected with reproduction. They vary in 
number isx different individuals, and those which contain 
tlie greatest number are thereby more swollen. They 
appear to be separated into two series, one anterior, the 
other posterior. The animal is capable of bending its 
head and body in various directions, but is most beautiful 
when straight. The front is furnished with a slender 
thread-like proboscis. This species affords us a good 
opportunity of observing the red spot, which, for con* 
venience sake, we may still term an eye. It seenm to be 
an irregular oblong vacuole, or excavatioD in the sarcode, 
filled with a clear ruby-red fluid. The red spot in the 
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RoHfera a coDoectod with a well-defined CTTstalline lens, 
whose definite form and high refraetive power nu; in 
manf cues be distinctly marked ; but here nothing of th« 
kind is seen ; the spot itaelf haa no cerbun shape, and 
does not appear to be bounded b; a proper wall. Some 
forms, which are by genraal oonsest admitted to be plants, 
have similar spots ; and hence it has been, rather too 
hastily, I ventnre to think, ooneladed that they have no 
eoimexioa with vision. I think it still possible that a sen- 
sibility to the difierenee between light and darkn^s may 
be the fimction of the organ. 

I hare fonnd that this animal, when allowed to dry on 
a pltde of glass, retains its form and ooIodt perfectly ; bat 
in about two days the eje-spot, whioh at first beeomea 
moch lai^er in the drying, gradnally loses all traces cS 
its brilliant colonr, probably by the OTaporation of the 
contained fluid. 

Another pretty species yoa see gliding along among the 
rest, caUed E, triqvetra, or the Tbiee-sided. It bears a 
resemblance to a broad roonded leaf, with the foot-stalk 
foFmiog a short transparent point, and the mid-rib ele- 
vated into a sharp ridge. The 
nnder side seems slightly concave. 
This is equally attractive with 
the others. It is persistent in 
form, and appears not to be 
even flexible. Its motion is slow, 
and as it goes, it rolls irregolarly 
over and over in all directions, ,B„„,nn) naLiH^ 
not revolinng on its long axis, and 
thus giving yon very satis&ctory views, thoogh only 
momentary, of the keel with which the back is foniishod. 
It is in the tnmings of anch minnte creatures that the 
niioroseopiat often gets a glimpse of peculiarities of form, 
which a view of the animal when in repose, however long 
eontinned, fuls to reveal. Longitadinal inteirapted lines 
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are seen numing down the body of this pretty leaf, which 
do not appear to mark irregularities of the surface, and 
therefore are probably internal Ehrenberg calls these 
and similar collections of grannies *' ova/' or eggs ; bnt 
this is to cnt the knot instead of untying it. There is no 
sufficient reason to believe that these animals increase by 
ova. 

About the front of all these Euglena, you may discern 
now and then a slight flickering or quivering in the water. 
The power we are using, though best for the general 
display of the form, is insufficient to resolve this appear- 
ance : I will put on a higher objective. You now see that 
there proceeds from the frontal part of the body a long 
and very slender filament, which is whisked about in the 
manner of a whip-lash. This is considered to be the 
organ of locomotion; but I rather doubt that such is 
the function ; the smooth and even gliding, often rotating, 
action of the creature, seems more like that produced by 
minute and generally-distributed cilia, than that caused 
by the lashings of a single long thread. 

Yet two more species of tiiis extensive genus we dis- 
cern in this well-stocked drop of water. They have 
received the appellations of the Pear {E, pyrum) and the 
Sloth {E, deses). The former is the most minute we have 
yet seen and seems to be scarce ; but it is highly curious 
and interesting in appearance. It much resembles in 
outline a fish of the genus BaUstes; the muzzle being 
somewhat protruded and truncate, and the form rhom- 
boidal ; it terminates in a slender pointed tail. The body 
is obliquely fluted, which gives a very singular e£Eect ; for 
from the transparency of the tissi^es ^e lines of the 
opposite side can be discerned crossing those next the 
eye, and dividing the animal into lozenge-^shaped areas. 
The colour is sparkling green, but the tail and the edges 
of the body are clear and colourless, and there is a bright 
red eye. At other times this EugUna takes the form of a 
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claret-bottle or an oil-flask; the mnzzle being broadly 
troncate or even indented. 

Its motion is rapid : a swift gliding in the direction of 
its long axis ; it tarns continually on the same axis, which 
gives a waving irregularity to its course, and has a pretty 
effect from the continual crossing of the flutings in the 
revolving. This specimen is about -y^th of an inch in 
length, including the tail. 

Euglena deses is much larger, being about ^^jgOi of an 
inch in length, though the tail is very short. It has a 
thick body, with a round, blunt head ; it tapers suddenly 
to the isjl. Its colour is bright green with a red eye ; 
but the presence of an infinite number of irregular oblong 
grannies and lines with several globular vesicles, gives an 
opacity and a blackness to its appearance. In its manners 
it is sluggish; it never swims or glides gracefully and 
swiftly among its playful companions, but contents itself 
with twining slowly among the downy stems and filaments 
of the water-plants^ or crawls upon the surface of the live- 
box. It does not appear to change its form, otherwise 
than its soft and flexible body necessitates, as it twines 
about. 

But enough of the Eugl^nas, For I have just caught 
sight of a much more curious creature^ the Swan Animal- 
cule {Trachdacerca olor). It is reposing on one of the 
leaves of the MyrUyphyUum^ its long and flexible neck 
lengthening and contracting at pleasure, the tip thrown 
about in quick jerks in every direction, somewhat like a 
caterpillar when it touches several points impatiently with 
its head. 

If we admire the graceful sailing of a swan upon a lake, 
the swelling of its rounded bosom, the elegant curves of 
its long neck, we shall be struck with the form and motion 
of this animal. The form has much resemblance to that 
of a swan, or still more to that of a snake-bird {Phtm) ; 
the body, swellmg in the middle, tapers gradually into a 
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Blender pointed tail at one extremity, and at the other into 
a very long and equally slender neck, which is terminated 
by a slight dilatation. The whole is perfectly transparent, 
bat the body is filled with numerous minute globular 
vessels, or temporary stomachs. The grace of its motion, 
as it glides along with a free and moderately swift pro-' 
gression through the clear water, or winds through the 
intricate passages of the green conferva, throwing its long 
^eck into elegant curves, is very remarkable. There are, 
I see, two of them, which, however, take no notice of each 
other, even when passing dose to each other ; the neck of 
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one is much longer than that of the other. Now and 
then, when gliding along, the neck is suddenly contracted, 
but not wholly, as if something had alarmed or displeased 
the animal ; the body also can be swollen or lengthened 
at pleasure ; it can move in either direction, but the neck 
usually goes foremost, extended in the direction of the 
motion, and seems to be used to explore the way. 

I had once a^n opportunity of seeing the process of 
increase by spontaneous self-division in this creature. It 
was an imusually large specimen, found in an old infusion 
of sage leaves. When I discovered it, it was darting 
jshoni its long neck in the most beautiful contortions. As 
it was partly hidden by the vegetable fibre presenti I 
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tamed the glass coyer so as to alter the position of the 
contents* On again looking, the Swan was in a clear part 
of the field, but in the form of a dark globose mass, the 
neck being entirely contracted. It was quite still, except 
a eontinofd slight alteration of the form by the protmsion 
or contraction of parts of the outline* llie body seemed 
full of minute globules, set in a granular mass of a 
blackish hue, and the outline was not a continuous line, 
but formed a multitude of rounded elevations. Presently 
it protruded the dear neck, but only for a short distance, 
and then retracted it as before ; when the only indication 
of the presence of this organ was a depression in one 
part of the surface, somewhat like the mouth of a closed 
Actinia, where there was a slight but incessant working, 
Tery much like the irregular motion on the surface of 
boiling water, in miniature; there was also an indistinct 
ciliary action at this part, not of rotation, nor of yibration, 
but a sort of waving. At this point I had occasion to get 
up from the table, and though I was not away more than 
a minute, on my return I observed a strong constriction 
around the middle of the body. It was transverse, for 
the depressed and ciliated moutii was at a point exactly at 
right angles to the constriction. From the depth to which 
this latter extended in so few minutes, I supposed the 
process of separation would be very rapid ; for I could 
very soon see a line of light all across at intervals, and 
the two halves seemed to slide freely on each other. Yet 
they remained long without much apparent progress, or 
even change, except that the anterior half at one time 
threw forth its neck a short distance; at this time it 
looked extremely like a bird, bridling up its lithe neck and 
swelling bosom ; while, to make the resemblance perfect, 
it began to imitate the action of a fowl picking up grain, 
bobbing its head hither and thither : so curious are the 
analogies of nature t Along the dividing line there had 
appeared very early in the posterior half a distinct ciliary 
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action ; after a while (how, I do not exactly know), with- 
out the general relation of position being changed, the 
month of the anterior (which must now be called the old) 
animal appeared on the side, and at the point corre- 
spondent in the other, a similar ciliary wreath appeared, 
while the action along the dividing Hne was no longer 
seen. So that the diyision which was at first transverse 
now appeared longitudinal. I believe, however, the ani- 
mals were really separated before this, though they re- 
mained in contact, for as they slid over each other it was 
manifest that each had an independent action. 

At length about an hour and a-half after the first 
appearance of the constriction, the new animal threw out 
its clear neck to a great length, writhing it about with 
rapid agility, and forming the most elegant curves, like 
those of a serpent, often completely encircling its own 
body with it. It still remained, however,, in contact with 
its parent, whidh after a time also protruded its neck in 
the same manner. Both then retracted and remained still 
for a while ; and again, almost simultaneously threw out 
their long necks and then retired to sluggish repose. 

Among the sediment, the grains of which are driven 
hither and thither by their spasmodic, jerking movements, 
you see several individuals of another sort of creature, — 
the Chrysalis Animalcule {Paramecium aureUa). This is 
a *' Triton among minnows ; " for it is greatly larger than 
any of those we have yet observed, and is just visible to 
the naked eye, when we hold up the live-box obliquely 
against the light; for then the animals appear as the 
smallest possible white specks. 

Bringing them again under the microscope, each pre- 
sents a peUucid appearance, and an oblong figure, of which 
the fore part is somewhat narrowed. The back rises in a 
rounded elevation, and the mouth is situated as far back 
as the middle of the body upon the under surface, where 
its position is marked by a sort of long foldi the sides of 
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which are fringed with long cilia, whose vihrations are very 
marked. The whole snrfEiee, on both ndes, is covered 
with minute cilia, arranged in longitudinal rows, of which, 
according to the great Prussian professor, there are from 
thirty to sixty on each suriiftce, each row bearing sixty or 
seventy cilia. This must be considered as an approxima- 
tion ; for we may well doubt the accuracy of the counting, 
when the objects are so very evanescent as these vibrating 
cilia. 

The vacuoles, and the temporary stomachs, more or less 
completely filled with the brown and green food, which the 
animals are ooUecting from the decayed vegetable mattersj 
are sufficiently numerous and conspicuous ; but they may 
be rendered still more so by the device of mixing a little 
carmine with the water. The ciliary currents are thus 
instantaneously rendered strikingly visible. The crimson 
atoms are attracted from all quarters towards the tail of the 
animal, whence they are urged in a rapid stream along one 
side towards the head, around which they are hurled, and 
then down the other side to the tail, pouring off in a dense 
cloud in a direction contrary to that in which they origi- 
nally approached. 

But now the gathered currents have produced their ex- 
pected result ; for many of the globuhpr vacuoles are already 
become of a beautiful rosy hue, from the minute particles 
of the pigment which have been whirled to the mouth, and 
•wallowed. 

The feature of greatest interest, however, in this animal 
is the contractile bladder. Two of these organs are 
usually seen co-existent in each individual, placed, the 
one on the front, the other in the rear of the mouth, 
but near the opposite, — i,e,, the dorsal, sur&ce of the 
body ; for as the creature slowly revolves on its longitu- 
dinal axis, the line of the vesicles alternately approaches 
and recedes from that of the mouth. They are remarkable 
for their structure. Far from the simplicity in which the 
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organ is usually presented to ns in the animals of this 
elass, the contractile bladders are here very complex. 
Each when distended is globular ; and it is surrounded by 
a number of others of much smaller dimensions, and of a 
drop-like form, so set as to radiate around the principal 
vesicle as a centre, the rounded portion of each in apparent 
contact with the vesicle, and the slender extremity run- 
ning off as an attenuated point till lost to sight in the 
sarcode. The main vesicles alternately become distended, 
and suddenly contract to a point ; while the radiating cells 
are continually varying in size, though in a less degree. 
It is customary to describe the secondary vesicles as coming 
into view at the instant of the contraction of the primary 
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one, and to suppose that the emptying of the one is the 
filling of the other, but I have not been able to observe 
this mutual relation satisfactorily made out. The smaller 
as well as the larger vesicles are conspicuous from their 
colourless transparency; for the general sarcode of the 
body, though pellucid, is only so in the same degree as 
glass, slightly smoked ; besides that its clearness is often 
impaired by crowds of granules and minute globules. 

You ask what is that comparatively large oval body 
attached by its side to one of the leaves of the plant. It 
is the egg of sdme considerable Botifer, probably EvManis^ 
which is always glued to some filament or stem of a water- 
plant. It may interest you to watch the progress of the 
contained embryo, which you can readily do, since the egg- 
shell is as transparent as glass, and the iofant animal 
already displays the movements of independent life. Mean- 
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while I will tell yon the tragical and lamentable history of 
joet meh an embryo aa this, that was eaten up before it 
was bora, under my own eye. One of the depredators was 
a vai7 amnsii^ animalenle, which is snffidently Bcarce to 
make its occurrence a thing of interest, especially to a 
young microBcopist, ae I was at the time. 

A large egg of (as 1 believe) Euehtani* dUatata had been 
laid dnring the night on a leaf of Nilella, in the liTe-boz. 
When I obeerred it, the 
transparency of the shell 
allowed the indosed ani- 
mal to be seen with its 
viscera, which occasion* 
ally contracted and ex- 
panded ; the phice of the 
mattax 1 coold distinctly 
make oni The cilia were 
Tibrating, not very ra- 
pidly, but constantly, on 
the front, where there 
was a raoant space between the animal and the shell. 
From seven a.m. when I first saw it, I watched it for aboat 
eight boors, without perceiving any change ; but at that 
hour having withdrawn for a short time, I perceived on my 
retnm that a portion of the animal was outside the 
shell. The appearance was that of a small colaoiiesB 
bladder oozing out at an imperceptible aperture ; and this 
oval vesicle quickly but gradually increased, untU it was 
half as large as the egg itself. A little earlier than this 
point, the cilia were seen on the front or lower side of th« 
excluded portion, and these began to wave languidly in a 
hooked form. Tbey Haw seemed much longer and mora 
substantial tiian when rotating in the perfect animaL 
When excluded to the extent just named, some little crea- 
tures that were flitting about found it, and began to 
assemble round it. These were far too rapid in their 
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moyements io allow me to identify them before, or to per- 
ceive anything else than their swift motion and oval form ^ 
but this attraetion, cansing them to become still, allowed 
me to perceive their singolar and beantifcd stractnre. Each 
consists of an oval vase open at the top, the margin of 
which is cut into a number of little points ; the sides are 
marked by a series of ribs, which ran down longitudinally, 
and are crossed by other transverse ones; the rounded 
bottom is famished with three short points, so that the 
whole reminded me of a barrel with its staves and hoops, 
set on a three-legged stool. Within the body, which is 
colourless, are seen small dark spots which are probably 
the stomach- vacuoles. Thus I identified these little barrels 
with Coleps hirtm of Ehrenberg, but I found no record of 
their carnivorous propensities. One aftes another whirled 
into the field, and after a few gyrations became stationary 
at the head of the half-bom Euchlams^ just as I have seen 
vultures gather one by one to a carcase. Very soon there 
were a dozen or fifteen of them, some of which were ever 
shifting their places, and some were playing around^ or 
revolving on their longitudinal axes. I found that their 
object really was to prey on the soft parts of the creature 
just excluded from the egg ; for, by carefully watching one, 
I distinctly perceived particles of the flesh fly off, as it 
were, and disappear in the body of the Colept. The 
appearance was that of steel filings drawn to a magnet, for 
the mouth of the GoUpt was not in actual contact with the 
flesh ; and therefore, I suppose, the surface having been in 
some way mptured (which I could see it was), l^e loose 
gelatinous atoms were sucked off by a strong ciliary cur- 
rent. They did not attack any other part, and after having 
continued their murderous occupation about ten minutes, 
they one by one departed. The ciliary motion of the 
Euehl4mis ceased immediately after it was first attacked, 
and I suppose it was soon killed, for it did not increase in 
size in the least afterwards. When the CoUpea left it, a 
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great portion, perhaps a third, of the ezdnded parts was 
devoured. 

As soon as the depredators were gone, or even before, 
others more diminntiTe, but more muneroos, were ready 
to take their place. The drop of water nnder review had 
been fonnd amazingly full of a small oval Manas^ perfectly 
transparent, of an oval form, with some grannies visible in 
the interior. They were about T^nnr^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ length. 
They filled the whole field, gliding about very nimbly, but 
so close as but just to allow space for motion, and that in 
several strata. By the morning these were collected in 
masses, which to the naked eye looked like little undefined 
white clouds, but which under the microscope showed the 
Monads in incalculable multitudes, but for the most part 
in still repose. Some were seen moving to and firo, how- 
ever, and, in the course of the day, most of them became 
again active. As soon as the Colepes had forsaken their- 
prey, the Monads began to gather round it, cleaving to the 
same parts, and apparently imbibing the juices, for the 
extruded parts still slowly decreased, uiitil at length these 
were reduced to about one-third of their original di- 
mensions. 

A close examination of these latter when they had 
settled to rest showed me that they were of the species 
Chilomonas paramacium. There is an indentation on one 
side of the front where the mouth is situated : here there 
is a ciliary action ; the projecting part, called the lip, is 
said to be furnished with two slender flexible proboscides, 
but my power was not sufficient to discern any trace of 
these. A sort of a ridge, or keel, runs down the length of 
the body, perceptible by a slight line ; numbers of stomach- 
cells also are perceptible. The motion of these lip-monads 
was not very rapid when unexcited ; it is performed by a 
sort of lateral half-roll, the two sides alternately being 
turned up, like a boat broadside to a swell, and the line of 
progression is undulating. 

D D 
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And now, having piettj veil eshansted the oontents of 
this live-box, let ob try a dip from this other phial from 
another looalitj, equally prodoctiTe, if I am not mistaken. 
Yes ; for, to begin, the stalkB of Nitdla here are fringed 
vith popnloDS colonies of the mMt attractive of all the 
Infoaoria, the beaatifnl Torticella. The species is not the 
common bell-shaped one, bnt the smaller with pursed 
month, the Uttle V. microstoma. 

Look at this active groap, connsting of a dozen or so 
of glasBjr vases, shaped something like pears, or elegant 



antiqne nms, elevated on the extremities of long and very 
slender Btalke, as slender as threads, and about six tlmee 
as long as the vases. The stalks grow from the midst of 
the floccose mbbish attached to the plant, and diverge as 
they ascend, thus cariying their lovely bells clear of one 
another. 
Each -nao is elegantly ventricose, or swollen, in the 
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middle, tenninating below in a kind of nipple to which the 
stalk is attached, and above in a short wide neck with a 
thickened rim. This last is highly sensitiTe and con- 
tractile; its inner edge is set round with a oirde of 
vibratile ciHa, which, when in foil play> produce a pair of 
small circular whirlpools oyer two opposite points of the 
brim. The cilia themselves cannot be distinguished, but 
their optical expression is curious. At the two opposite 
points of the circular margin, as seen in perspective when 
slightly inclined towards the observer, viz., at those points 
where the cilia, from their position with regard to the eye, 
would be crowded together, there are seen two dark 
dashes, representing, doubtless, two ciliary waves, but 
which have all the appearance of tangible objects, some- 
times withdrawn, sometimes protruded, and often vibrated 
with a rapid snatching movement. 

Theue vases are of the tumal appearance in Infusoria. 
Their substance is the clear transparent colourless sarcode, 
but it contains within it more or less of the cloudy nebulous 
matter which we have been lately familiar with. There 
are several globular vesicles or vacuoles, some ready to 
imbibe colour from pigment, and others already occupied 
with brown food; while in each case we see, near the 
centre of the vase, a longish body of clear granular texture, 
which is called the nucleus, and which seems to play an 
essential part in the vital economy of the animal. 

The movements of a group such as that we are looking 
at are very sprightly and pleasing. The vases turned in 
all directions, some presenting their mouths, some their 
sides, some their bases, to the eye ; inclined at various 
angles from the perpendicular, and bending in diverse 
degrees upon the extremity of their stalks ; swaying slowly 
and gracefully to and fro, as driven hither and thither by 
the ciliary currents; and, above all, ever flying up and 
down within the length of their radius, as a bird when 
confined by a string ; — ^all these circumstances impart a 

dd2 
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eharm to Hub elegant animalcnle, whieh enables ns to look 
long at it without weariness. 

This last movement is peeuliar, and worthy of a moment's 
doser examination. The stalk, when extended to the 
utmost, is an elastie ^Ibbbj thread, nearly straight, like a 
wire, but never so absolutely straight as not to show 
slight undulations. The stalk, when thus drawn tight, 
is highly soudtiye to vibrations in the snrroimding medinm ; 
and as in the eirenmstances in which we observe the 
animals, sach vibrations mnst be every instant commnni- 
eated to the vessel in which they are confined, the stalks 
are no sooner fully extended than they contract with alarm. 
This depends on a contractile cord which passes throughout 
the entire length of the stalk, and which is distinctly visible 
in the larger species as a narrow band. We can scarcely 
err in considering this ribbon as a rudimentary condition 
of muscle, though we do not recognise in it some of the 
charaeterijstic conditions which we are accustomed to see 
in it in higher animals. 

The contraction of the muscle is very sudden, energetic, 
and complete. With a rapidity which the eye cannot 
foUow, the vase is brought down almost to the very base 
of the stalk. Then it slowly rises again ; and now we see, 
what we could not discern in the act of contraction itself 
that in that act the stalk was thrown into an el^ant spiral of 
many turns, which at the utmost point of contraction were 
packed close on each other, but which in the extending act 
gradually separate, and at length straighten their curves. 

In any stage of the extension, the sudden contact of 
the vase with any floating or fixed object apparently causes 
alarm, and induces the vigorous contraction ; but vibra- 
tions, even when so violent as those produced by tapping 
the stage of the microscope with the finger-nail, have no 
effect unless the stalk be tense, its own power of vibration 
being then only developed, just as a cord becomes musical 
in proportion to its tension. 
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It is not until we view these creatures with a good 
microscope that we acquire an adequate idea of their 
beantj : for myself, at least, it was so. I had seen en*, 
grayings of many of the invisible aninudcales, and had 
read technical descriptions ; bat of their brilliant transpa- 
rency, their sadden and sprightly motions, their general 
elegance and delicacy, and the apparent intelligence with 
which they are endowed, neither books nor engravings 
had given me any conception* 

Some of the individoals under onr present examination 
are exhibiting phenomena of no less interest than their 
form and motions. Some of the stalks are terminated by 
two vases instead of one, which appear to spring from a 
common point. These, however, are the result of the 
spontaneous splitting of one ; and in other examples you 
may see the process in different stages; or, if your patience 
endure a couple of hours* watching, you may trace the 
whole phenomena, as I have done, from the moment when 
it first becomes perceptible, to its completion in the free- 
dom of one of the newly-formed animalcules. 

For instance, you perceive that one of the bells instead 
of being vase-shaped has assumed a globular form. By 
keeping your eye on this for only a few moments, you de- 
tect a depression forming in the midst of its front outline, 
which momentarily deepens, until it is manifestly a cleft. 
The division proceeds downwards, the two halves healing 
simultaneously, so that they are at aU times perfectly 
smooth and rounded ; at length two vases appear, side by 
side, where a few minutes before there had been but one. 

One of these is destined to be ultimately thrown off, 
while the other retains sole possession of the stalk. You 
soon see which it is that is going to emigrate : for, though 
the two are alike in size, the roving one early closes the 
mouth of the vase, becoming smooth and globular there, 
never to open again. The cilia, now therefore become 
useless, disappear by absorption ; but meanwhile a new 
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circle of these organs is derdoped arotmd the basal ex- 
tremity of the Tase, and these, CTcry instant becoming 
tnore vigorous in their motions, sway the little globe about 
on its point of attachment. At length the connexion 
yields, breaks, and the animalcule shoots away, rowed by 
its hundred oars, to find a new abode, and to found a new 
colony. 

Here and there yon see shoeting through the group, 
with a rapid gliding movement, an oblong clear body. 
This is one of tiie vases, formed by self-division, and exer- 
cising its newly found power of locomotion. It is giddily 
roving hither and thither, until the instinct of wandering 
ceases, when it will soberly settle down, affix itself by the 
point which was formerly its mouth, whence a new stalk 
will gradually grow, and opening a new mouth in the 
midst of the new crown of cilia. 

I believe that the division is sometimes transverse in- 
stead of longitudinal, the cleft occurring by constriction 
across the middle of the vase ; but this I have not seen. 
In whatever direction it takes place, it is essential that the 
oblong granular body, called the nucleus, which you see in 
each vase, be divided, the cleft passing through the middle 
of this substance, a portion of which is therefore appro- 
priated to each new-made animal. 

That the essential vitality of the creature resides in this 
nucleus is shown by another and highly curious mode of 
increase, namely, that which is effected by encyation. Let 
us search the live-box carefully; for, amidst so great a pro- 
fusion of VartkeUa as we have on this NiteUa^ it will go 
hard if we do not find some individuals in the encysted 
stage. 

Look at. this elegant object. It resembles a trumpet of 
the clearest glass, with a rounded extremity, and with the 
base affixed to the weed, from which it stands up erect. 
Within the expanded part of the trumpet there is a turbid 
mass, with a perfectly defined outline, from several pointa 
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of which proceed radiating pencUs or tnfts of long, straight, 
stif^ elastic filaments, like threads of spun glass, varying 
greailj in length, and each terminated by a little knob of 
the same material. The taut ensemble of this object is 
very attractive and beaatifnl, and its history is a tale of 
marvels. 

No wonder that Ehrenberg, supposing this form to be 




AOXNBTA. 



an independent animal^ gave it a generic and specific name. 
He called it Adneta mystacina. For who would have sus- 
pected that this stiff and motionless object, with its tufts of. 
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flexible but inanimate threads, had any connexion with the 
sprightly vases which we have been examining ? Yet it is 
the same animalcule, in what we may, with a certain 
liberty of phrase, call its chrysalis condition I 

The history of the VorHceUa^ as it has been elaborately 
worked out by Dr. Stein, exhibits phenomena analogous to 
those marvellous changes which we lately considered imder 
the appellation of the Alternation of Generations. Large 
individuals withdraw their circle of cilia, close up the 
mouth, and become globular, and then secrete from their 
whole surface a gummy substance, which hardens into a 
spherical transparent shell called a cyst, inclosing the 
Varticella in its cavity. Within this cyst is sden the hand- 
shaped nucleus, unchanged, and what was the contractile 
bladder, which, however, no longer contracts. 

By-and-by this torpid VorticeUa enlarges itself irregularly, 
pushing out its substance in tufts of threads, and frequently 
protruding from one side a larger mass, which becomes an 
adhering stalk. Thus it has become an Acineta, such as 
we now behold. 

From this condition two widely different results may 
proceed. In the one case, the encysted VorticeUa sepa- 
rates itself from the walls of the Acinetay contracts into an 
oval body, furnished at one end with a circle of vibratoiy 
cilia, by whose movements it rotates vigorously in ite 
prison, while the more obtuse end is perforated by a mouth 
leading into an internal cavity. In the interior of this 
active oval body there are seen the band-like nucleus, and 
a cavity which has again begun to contract and to expand 
at regular intervals. It is, in &ct, in every respect like a 
VorticeUa vase, which has just freed itself from its stalk. 
Presently, the perpetud ciliary action so far thins away the 
walls of the Acineta that they burst at some point or other, 
and the little VorticeUa breaks out of prison, and com« 
mences life afresh. The Acineta, meanwhile, soon heals 
its wound, and after a while develops a new nucleus, which 
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passes through the same stages as I have described, and 
bursts out, a second Vorticella. 

But the cycle of changes may be quite different from 
this. For sometimes the nucleus within the Acineta, in- 
stead of forming a VorticeUa, breaks itself up into a great 
number of tiny clear bodies, resembling Monads, which 
soon acquire independent motion, and glide rapidly about 
the cell formed by the inclosed VorHceUorhodj as in a little 
sea. But, by-and-by, this body, together with the Acineta 
wall, suddenly bursts, and the. whole group of Monad-like 
embryos are shot out, to the number of thirty or upwards* 
The Acineta now collapses and disappears, having done its 
office, while the embryos shoot hither and thither in newly 
acquired freedom. It is assumed, on pretty good grounds, 
that these embryos soon become fixed, develop stalks, 
which are at first not contractile, and gradually grow into 
perfect VorticeUnB, small at the beginning, but capable of 
self-division, and of passing into ^e Acineta stage, and 
gradually attaining the full size of the race. 

Some forms of the same family, Vorticellada, are inter- 
esting as dwelling in beautiful crystalline houses, of various 
shapes, always elegant. All these have been ascertained 
to pass through the san\e or similar Acineta stages. (7o- 
thumia imberbis is one of the prettiest of these. The cell 
is of an elegant ampulla-like form, perfectly transparent 
and colourless, set on a stiff foot, or short pedicle, which 
shows many transverse folds, like those of leather. From 
the mouth of the vase projects the animal, whose form 
may be distinctly traced through the clear walls of the 
cell attached to its bottom, whence it stretches upward 
when seeking prey, or to which it shrinks when 
alarmed; 

In the former condition the body resembles a much 
elongated Vorticellaj with a similar circular orifice, set 
round with cilia. Often the animal performs its ciliary 
vibrations within the shelter of its house, not venturing to 
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protrnde b«7ond its rim. If oamune haa been mixed vith 
the water, the atoms are seen in the onstomuy vortex, and 
some are occasionally dravn into the cell nearly half-way 
down ita caTity, and then swiftly driren ont again. On a 
slight tap npon the table the animal withdraws, and in the 
same moment the am bends down upon ita leathery 
pedicle, at a point where there is always an angle, nntil 
the rim of the cell is in contact with the plant to which 
it is attached. This action is instantaneous. Presently, 
however, it rises, and resEuaes its former position, and 
then the month of the cell slowly opens, and the animal 
again protradeB, the cilia appearing first, and finally the 
head or fiyint part of the animal, which is then opened and 
begins to rotate. 

Very similar to this are the Vaginieola, bat the cells 
which they inhibit are not stalked, bat are immovably 
affixed to plants. In V. cryataUina, the cell is a tall gob- 



let, standing erect, perfectly oolonrleas ; while in V, de- 
eumhmi, it is slipper-shaped, attached along ita sides, and 
of a golden-brown hne, bat still quite transparent. Here 
is, fortonately, a gronp of the latter epeoies, scattered 
about the leaves of the Nitella. 

Though, in general, both in form and habits, closely 
like the Coihumui, yet the Vaginieola has some peculia- 
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rities of interest. The cilia are more developed, and can 
be more distinctly seen than in either Cothumia or 
VorticeUaj forming, when in swift aetion, a filmy ring 
above the margin, along which, as if npon a wheel, oA 
or more dark points are frequently seen to ran swiftly 
round: the optical expression, as I presume, of a 
momentary slackening in the speed of the wave. The 
act of self-division tiJkes place in this animal, as in the 
Vortiedla ; and it is curious to see two Vaginicola, exactly 
alike, lovingly inhabiting the same celL One of the cells 
which we are now examining is in this doubly-tenanted 
condition. 

I will now exhibit to you some examples of the most 
highly organised f(»rms of this class of animals, in which 
we discern a marked superiority over any that we have yet 
looked at, and a distinct approach to those animals whose 
more precise movements are performed by means of special 
limbs. These creatures are very common, both in&esh 
and sea-water, wherever vegetable matter is in process of 
decomposition ; and hence their presence can at all times 
be commanded by keeping infusions. In this old infusion 
of sage leaves, for instance, they occur in vast multitudes, 
past all imagination ; as you may see with a lens in this 
drop. 

This group belongs to the genus Stylonychiaj and as I 
believe, to the species 8» pustulata. It presents the form 
of an oval disk, which, when seen sidewise, is found to be 
flat beneath and convex above. It commonly swims with 
the belly upwards, and, when exhibited on the stage of the 
microscope, in almost every case, this surface is pre- 
sented to the eye. It durts about very irregularly, with a 
bobbing motion, rarely going far in one direction, but 
shooting a littie distance, and then instantiy receding, 
turning short round, and starting hither and thither, so 
fitfully that it is very difiicult to obtain a fair sight of its 
structure. Its margin, however, is surrounded by short 
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cilia; fhe month, which is a long opening on the front 
part, and at the left side (as to the animal) of the ventral 
surface, is fringed with long cilia, which are continually 
vibrating. These are the oi^ans of the darting motion ; 
bat the creature crawls like a mouse, along the stems of 
conferva^ &c., which it performs by means of curved spines,, 
called uncinif near the front part, the points of which are 
applied to the stem, and also by long stiff styles or bristles, 
which project backward and downward from the hinder 
part. Sometimes the animalcules crawl for a moment 
back-downward, on the inner surficice of the glass cover, 
when the bases of the anterior curved spines appear 
dilated like large spots. The spines are not capable of 
much action, but they are rapidly used. The general 
appearance of the creature reminds us of the little Wood- 
louse or Armadillo of our gardens. The interior of the 
body is occupied with a granular substance, in which are 
scattered many globular vesicles of different sizes. The 
animal is very transparent, and almost colourless. They 
increase very fast by transverse division, which is per- 
formed under the microscope, so as greatly to increase the 
number under examination, even in an hour or two. A 
constriction forms in the middle of one, which quickly 
deepens, dividing the oblong creature into two of circular 
figure. The mouth of the new one, with iia vibratile cilia, 
is formed long before separation is complete, and at the 
same end and side as in the parent. The styles and bris- 
tles then form, and the creatures are held together for a 
few seconds by these organs, even when the bodies are 
distinctly severed. When separated, they retain the 
round form for some time. 

When a drop of such water is examined between two 
plates of glass, it is amusing to observe the numbers that 
congregate in the little pools left by the gradual drying of 
the fluid. This probably becomes unfit for respiration ; 
for the motion of the cilia becomes more and more languid, 
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and the creatures die before the water is dry. They not 
only die, bat vanish, so that, — ^where there were scores, so 
close that in moTing they indented each other*s sides and 
crawled over one another, — if we look away for a few 
minutes, and again look, we see nothing but a few loose 
granules. This puzzled me, till I watched some dying, 
and I found that each one burst and, as it were, dissolved. 
The cilia moved up to the very last moment, especially th^ 
strong ones m front, until, from some point in the outline, 
the edge became invisible, and immediately the animal 
became shapeless, and from the part which had dissolved 
the interior parts seemed to escape, or rather the skin, so 
to speak, seemed to dissolve, leaving only the loose viscera. 
From the midst of these then pressed, as if by the force of 
an elastic fluid within^ several vesicles of a pearly appear- 
ance, varying in number and size, and then the whole be- 
came evanescent. 

You will have observed that the admixture of carmine to 
the water, while the animalcules were active, shows thd 
direction of the ciliary motion with great distinctness^ 
The particles form two eddies, one on each side of the 
front, which meet in the centre in a strong current, and 
pass off behind the mouth on each side. We do not per- 
ceive that any of them swallow the particles of carmine, for 
the internal vessels remain colourless. 

I have found that if a drop of water containing these 
animals be placed on a slip of glass exposed to the open 
air, they do not burst as the water dries away,, but dry 
flat on the glass, their bodies broader but shorter than 
when alive, and quite entire. Their cilia are then very 
manifest. On being again wetted, though after only a few 
minutes' desiccation, I have never been able to revive them, 
nor any other Infusoria in like circumstances, notwith- 
standing what is stated in books. 

Here is another species in equally amazing profusion, 
8, mytilus. Its form is oblong, with rounded extremities, 
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the saterior obliquely dilated. This species affords a good 
example of the varioas organs of locomotioiu A trans- 
parent oblong shield, which is qoite soft and flexible, is 
spread over the back, which does not prevent oar eyes 
discerning all the organs throngh it ; though, much more 
commonly, the animal, when under the microscope, crawls, 
belly-upward, beneath the ^mbb coyer of the live-box. 
Around the anterior part, which is broadened, are placed 
cilia, which are vibratile ; these are continued round the 
mouth, a sort of fold on the side. Towards the posterior 
exiremity on each side are other rows of cilia, which being 
large are well displayed. On the ventral surface, chiefly 
towards the front part, are seen several thick pointed 
processes, shaped like the prickles of a rose, but flexible, 
and capable of being turned every way. These are the 
uncinif and are evidently used as feet, the tips being 
applied to the glass. The optical effect of the throwing 
about of these uncvnif when the place which they touch 
is in focus, is very curious. They are rapidly moved, but 
without regularity; the tips bend as they touch the 
surface of the glass ; some of them seem to have accessary 
hairs, equally long, but slender, proceeding from the 
same base. On the hinder quarter of the ventral surface 
are several thick pointed spines ; these are inflexible, nearly 
straight, placed side by side, but not in regular order, 
some reaching beyond others. I have not seen these used, 
but they commonly remain sticking out in a horizontal 
direction. These organs are termed styles. Besides 
these, there are three slender bristles, called seta, placed 
at the hinder extremity, the central one in the line of the 
body, the others radiating at an angle. These are dis- 
tinguished from the cilia, not only by their length, but by 
not being vibratile. The motions of these animals are 
powerful, but irregular and fitful,' very much like those of 
the former species. They dart hither and thither, back- 
ward as well as forward, occasionally shooting round and 
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round in a circle, with many gyrations, much like the pretty 
little polished beetles {Gyrinus) that play in mazy dances 
on the surface of a pool. The two extremities seem covered 
with minute pits or stipplings, but colourless ; the central 
part is occupied with yellowish granules of different sizes. 

I once witnessed the dissolution of one of these animals 
under peculiar circumstances. Two or three stems of an 
aquatic plant had become crossed in the liye-box so as to 
form an area, into which the Styhnychia had somehow 
introduced himself. There was just room for him to 
move backward and forward witiiout turning, and the 
space was about three times his own length. Within this 
narrow limit he impatiently continued crawling to and fro, 
moving his uncini with great rapidity, and showing their 
extreme flexibility; for, as he applied them now to the. 
stem, now to the surface of the glass, these whip-like 
uncini were sometimes bent double. The so-called styles 
at the posterior extremity, though less frequently used so, 
were yet occasionally bent and applied to the surface as 
feet, so that they are certainly not inflexible as supposed, 
nor do I see any essential difference between them and 
the uncini. The whole body was flexible, taking the form 
of any passage or nook into which it was thrust, yet 
recovering its elasticity immediately the pressure was 
removed. Its proper form appeared to be convex above 
and concave beneath, rather than flat. After having been 
thus employed about half-an-hour under my observation, 
it became still, moving only its cilia, when I left it a little 
while, and on my return found that it was dissolved ; the 
outline having entirely disappeared, and nothing being left 
but the granules, and globular vesicles, that had constituted 
its viscera, some of which still contained the carmine 
which had been very perceptible in the living animal. 
This was the more remarkable, as there was plenty of 
water. It looked like suicide, — a spontaneous choosing 
of death rather than hopeless captivity. 
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Common as these 8tylonyehi4B are, and abundant beyond 
all calculation, where they do occnr, from their tendency 
to Belf-division, they ate not so nniversally met with as 
their consins, of l^e genns Euplotes. These are still 
more highly organised, and will please yon by their ac- 
tivity and sprightly intelligence, I am sore. Here are 
several individnals in the Hve-boz at this moment. 

They differ from the StyUmychuBj in having the soft 
body covered with a plate of crystal mail, hard and in- 
flexible, mnch like the shield of a Tortoise. Several 
species have this glassy shield marked with delicate lines 
mnning lengthwise; sometimes in the form of parallel 
ridges, as in a little species found in infusions (perhaps 
E, charon), at others forming rows of minute round knobs, 
as E. truncatus, the species now before us. The shield is 
ample, considerably overlapping the soft body; it rises 

into an arched form in 

-t^ ^**V. / centre ; and is more 

^g^m^^^^^^Q^ or less round or oval. 

^ — ^ The mouth is oblique, 

^^^^I^HR^^^^^^ and extends a long way 

^f^^'^^^ ^^f^^^ y^^ down the under surface ; 

^5rf HWW^ ' * * ' .'i^^'Nw ^^^ ^* ^® ®®* ^*^ strong and 
'x^...._„..^;X^ \^ gjjQ gjUj^^ which also 

SVPLOTX8. spread over the front. 

The organs of motion 
are, as before, long styles, pointed and rather stiff pro- 
cesses, which project from beneath the shell backwards 
and downwards, and soft hook-like uncini, which are set 
chiefly near the fore part of the inferior surface. In the 
species before us these are about six or seven in number, 
but in E, charon they are more numerous. The twinkling 
rapidity with which these little feet are applied to the 
sur&ce in crawling affords a pleasing sight : particularly 
when the animal is running back-downwards on the upper 
glass plate of the live-box. Some species have bristles 
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(or seta) affixed to the hinder part of the shell, from which 
they diverge. In E. truncatus these are four, but they 
are wanting in E. charon. The body displays a mass of 
granules, vacuoles, and vesicles of different sizes. 

These are very beautiful objects ; and their sprightly 
motions and apparent intelligence give them an additional 
interest. They crawl more than they swim, running with 
great swiftness hither and thither, frequently taking short 
starts, and suddenly stopping. The specimens which we 
are examining are taken from water which had been kept 
in a jar for several weeks. The vegetable matters are 
decaying, and among the stems and filaments this pretty 
species crawls and dodges about. It seems reluctant to 
leave the shelter of the decaying solution ; sometimes one 
will creep out a little way into the open water ; but in an 
instant it darts back, and settles in among the stems and 
flocculent matter. Any attempt by turning the glass cover 
to bring it out into view only makes it dive deeper into the 
mass, as if seeking concealment. This is about ^-^th of 
an inch in length of lorica ; and the E, charon is not more 
than one-fourth of this size. These creatures remind one 
of an OniscuSf especially when in profile. 

There is an animal very closely allied to these, but much 
more beautiful, being of a clear greenish translucency, 
with several vesicles filled with a rose-coloured or purple 
fluid of much brilliancy. This creature, which bears the ^ 
name of Chlamidodon^ has the peculiarity of a set of wand- 
like teeth arranged in a hollow cylinder. 

And with these we dismiss the Infusoria, a class of 
animals which, from their minuteness, the number and 
variety of their species, their exceeding abundance, the 
readiness with which they may be procured, and, as it 
were, made to our hand (by simply steeping vegetable 
matter in water), and the uncertainty which still prevails 
as to many parts of their structure and economy ; and 

E E 
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therefore, as to their tme affinities in the great plan of 
creation y^-offer one of the most promising fields of research 
which a young mioroscopist could cultivate. 



Them are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty ; Thine this uniyerBal frame, 

Thns wondrous fair. Thyself how wondrous then I 

Unspeakable, Who sitt'st above these heav'ns, 

To ns invisible, or dimly seen 

In these Thy lowest worJIts; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 



THE END. 
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